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FOREWORD 


The hi^toricil theses vrEicceu by our LJniversity 
nncn working fsir the doc borate have been almost 
exclusively studies of individual kings^ dynasties^ or 
waiSj-—and mere summacics of foreign itavejlers’ nbsei- 
vatious of Our society and manucps (nsualiy in the dim 
past). The fortuer category have often turned out to 
be mechanical and monotonous, the latter mostly thin 
and superficial. 

Dr. Dhatmi Ehanu in his PruBime of Agta l^B-53 
(North-Westexn Provinces) has btokcu new ground al¬ 
together and presented us with a £njshed study which 
will remain a permanent book of reference and^ I am 
surej will inspite odiet scholars to follow his track. 
This book is an unconuDonly competent aod valuable 
piece of work. It traces in full and accurate detail, 
with dtatinu of the best sources, how the North- 
Western Provinces of our ithool geography book was 
bom and grew up,—Jnuw its limits were joined together 
one by one, till it became (though forty years after 
the end of this volume) the krge&t atid most powerful 
of Indians provinceE, to justify its fame as the Madhya- 
desh of Sanskrit literature,,—how its administration was 
developed from very rude beginnings (in Some 
bratichcSj even from the scratch),—how law and order 
were enforced over such a vast atca^ (most trouble¬ 
some because of its cnortrous acea^ extreme density 
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of popuktioQ^ and the virile physique and dacoit; 
mentality of its txjial masses^—unequalled in these 
respects by any othen ptoWnce of India), The intelti- 
geuce of ccitain clas-scs of itj people has enabled them 
to take the highest place Jn India's derelopment and 
to make the British policy of modernisation a success. 

The very disputes in the highest officiai circles 
(summarised by Dt, Dharmi Bhanu) on proposed un¬ 
tried remedies* the reports of the ^‘tnen on the spot'** 
i- e.* the local officers on the actual working of such 
new measures* their modifi-cation in the light of ex¬ 
perience,—all these make this boofc a study of absorb¬ 
ing interest and a manual of abididg instruction to 
students of administration as a vital branch of pohtieaJ 
scinece, The way in which oitr old British rulers 
responded to the challenges of the times, one after 

ano ther,—patiently but au choriratively illus rrated here_ 

is the best monument to theit wisdom and courage, 
Calcutta 

2ht 7056. Jadunath Sarhar 



preface 


This book 1$ the rirst attempt at wriiiog acridcai 
histoiy of British rule In the Agra Ptovinoe from 1803. 
to 1858. li is, thuSj a history of the modern Uchar 
Pradesh miNwr the independent principality of A’wadh 
during the above period. 

Whereas there ate a number o£ schoiarly works 
on the history and administration of the Presidencies 
of Bombay* Calcutta and Madras, no fieriou& attempt 
had So far been made at presenting a Bcicntific accoant 
of the history and administration of the Presidency of 
Agra, which* within three years of its birth* was given 
the name of the North-Western Provinces. The 
reason probably is that the areas covered by the Agia 
Province were so diverse and f^-flung that they did 
not constitute a homogeneous unit in the een&c in. 
which the first three Presidencies did. An attempt 
has been made in this work to construct the history 
and describe the administtatjon of the province cm the 
basis mainly of the unpublished mattuscripi records 
preserved in the National Archives of Lidia New fUeihi* 
and the Central Record Office of the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh at Allahabad, and the printed Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers of Great Britain. All available 
pLiblijlied material in the various first-rate libraries in 
the country has been consulted with a view to making 
the wotk as broad-baaed as possible. 



\ viii 

j The work was subnoJtLed to and appiowd by the 

I Agra Univetfiitj as a ThcsJs for the Degree of Doctor 

I 'Of PhiEosophy It wtas prepared nadcr che 

■ auperyision of myfarbet, Dr. Asbirbadi La] Srivaativa, 

I Phn D.p D. Lie, ( Lucknow ), D. Litt. ( Agra Agra 

College, Agrii of whom it i& not for me to apeak. 
I am deeply indebted to Sir Jadunath Sarkatj the 
gtCH-icest living historian of our country* for kindly 
placing his Yaluable library at my disposal and giving 
■tne h(3 scliohrly suggestions whenever I stood In need 
of them, I am further gratefnl to bim for going 
through the book and contriibutlng a Foreword. My 
tbariks are also due to the Director of the National 
Archivies, the Keeper of the Kecords of the Govern- 
mcnc of Uttar Pradcsb, and to the authoridcs of the 
National Library Calcutta, the Failiament Library 
New Delhi* the Allahabad Public Library ADalmbad, 
and the Agta College Library and the Agra University 
Library Agta, for the facititjes accorded to me. 

Ujjacn* 

25 , 795 G. Dharma Bhanu 
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CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Nothing definite ii known about the origin arid 
the eacly history of Agra, which w-a^ destined to 
become the first city in the coontry' during the fiist 
decade of the sixteendi century and to enjoy that 
position, ■jhth one or two cctoporary bteaks, till June 
r6ja when Emjicroi: Anrangzeb shifted hia court to 
Delhi after intetniitg hia aged father Shah Jahan in a 
coftiex of .Akbar's celebrated Agra Fort and earning 
for himself undying uopopulacity with the people of 
the locality. Certain it is that Agra is a place of great 
antiquity and existed long bcflSte Sikandar Lodi (148^’ 
r5i7) shifted his capital to that place in 1304.' Tradi¬ 
tion connects it with the name of Kans^ tlic raateinal 
uncle of Sri Krishna^ in whose days the territory on 
which Agra stands today^ formed part of the Kingdom 
of Mathura. Raja Kans is said to have btiilt aspaeiDus 
prisoQ-hou&e at Agra for State prisoners.^ It is said 
that in the age of the Mahabhatita an old fort,^ stood 

tAbduLla: Torlbh-i-DaLLcLi vide Elliot and History 

□r India aa Cold by ics own Hutoriana, Vol- IV, (?. 455. 
p. 4.'i0. 

^Same prciplc call it BadaJ;^arh. 

A.O.L, Clarhcyle in the Arch Ecological Survey of India 
Report for 1E71-72, Vol. iV, p, wHcaa ; "Apparently the 
Badalgarh renat origiaoJiy have been founded by the Hindus, 
but waEi appropriated by:, add^d to and Sb^nglbcacd by thy 
Lodi aovereigna”. 

General A. Cunningham added : "The oaiffta cd Eadaljarh 
ia aimoii certainty a Hindu Ode”. Ibid p. 96ii. 
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on the sitt or very nnr the site of Akbar^s fort,* 
When that cnipctor starred its consttuedonj the oJd 
fort was destroyed by ordets, Jahangir in his 
autobiography testified to the existence of an old fort 
near Abbar^S and telis us that it was pulled down by 
the orders of the cinpetot,^ Another iroportant pre- 
Mughal fort in the vidnity was the tCasaEuidhi Garhi* 
nght or nine miles south-east of Tundla- The Garhj 
seems to have been a very strong piece of architecrute.*' 

We get the £rst authentic notice of Agra in the 
last quarter of the eleventh century A. D, when it was 
invaded by an army of Sultan Ibrghim Gbaanavi (10 J4- 
10^9 A, D,). This invasion seems to have taken place 
about lofto,^ Mastid ^alman, a Ghaznavide poet of che 
twelfth century, puts the following words in the mouth 
of the- invader in praise of the-then fort of Agra : 

“The fort o^f Agra is built amidst the. sand Jike a 

hill, and the battlements of it arc like hillocks_No 

ca-latuity had cvet befallen its fortifications, . ,The 

ynhangir ; Tuzuk-i-Jahanfftri, T^offcrs anti Beveridjt 
edition, Vcjl, T, p. 3, Sff aJjo Cunn[npham'a preface to 
^chic^iToffiical Survey of India Report^ Vob IV, p, XIV, 

*Gar]]eyIc ; AfChscol ogLtfll Survey Report, otk ciL Vol 
IV, pp. k(J8-ZL(J. 

^H.Sr Hodivalii, Hay a (hat it waa piobabty Agrpw^h, v^hicb 
aeenis unlikely, tor tho name mentioned by him played 

a role of Importance iu our hiatory, Uudivaia ; Gtudira in 
Indo-^bilim EJiaiory, p- 4^5. 

^Dlwan-i-SaLman, e^u-aei In Elliot and. Dbwstiu, VoJ. IV, 
pp. 532—524. Also Jahang[f • Tuzuk, translated by Beveridge, 
Vol. I. U. 4r 
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invasion suggests that Agra must have been an impor¬ 
tant and flourishing place in the twelfth century. Bad 
days, however, were in store for it and the place gra¬ 
dually sank to the position of a mere town in the sarkar 
(district) of Bay ana, about fifty miles south-east of it,* 
and at present in the Bharatpur division of Rajasthan. 

Fired by the ambition of conquering Dholpoi, 
Gwalior and Malwa, Sultan Sikandar Lodi (1489-1 j 17) 
realized the necessity of establishing his military head¬ 
quarters at a strategic place in the neighbourhood of 
Gwalior and Malwa to facilitate operations against 
those regions. His choke fell on the strategic place 
of Agra where he is said to have built a strong citadel 
io IJ04. Niamatullah, the author of the Makhzan-i- 
Afaghani or the Tarikh Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, writes that 
Sikandar Lodi appointed “judicious and intelligent 
commissions" who inspected and surveyed both sides 
of the Yamuna from Delhi to Etawa and finally fixed 
the left bank, or the other side of the Yamuna, as the 
site for the proposed city.‘" He gives the following 
account of the foundation of the Lodi capital; 

Jahangir wrongly attributed the invanon to Mahmud of 
Ghazni (997—1030), and has been copied by many later writers 
on the subject. The mistake is committed also by Abdulla in 
hU Tarikh-i-Daudi (E &D. IV, 450), and this confuted all 
subsequent historians. Latif and Mchdi Husain commit the 
same tntttakc. (Mahdi Husain : *Aara Before the Mughals* 
in Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, December 1942, Vol. 
XV, Part II, pp. 80—87.) 

'Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 418. 

’'Makhzan-i-Afaghani vide Elliot and Dowson. Vol. V, 
pp. 98-99. 
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"His Majesty. (Sikandii JLodi) resolved on found* 
ing a lowcL on the batiks of the Jamuna which should 
be utilized as the head-quarters of the army and 
government and serpe as ^ point from where an effec- 
nial check could be eiercised on the rebels. 'With this 
viewj in 1504, the Sultin deputed some intelligetit and 
ejtpetienoed officer to explore the banks of the river 
and to report On the best locality which could be used 
for the pujtposc. The party left Delhi by boats^ and 
as they proceeded along the banks, they ejianiined them 
carefully and they arrived at the place where the city 
ilow (Niamaniilah’'s time) stands. Having approved 
tlic site, they informed the Stiltan of their choice. The 
Sultan matched in person to inspect it. As he approa¬ 
ched the site, he observed two spots on an cminetice 
which appeared suitable for a building and asked 
Mehiar Mulia Khan Nayat, who commanded the royal 
batge, which of the two mounds would suit best. He 
replied, that which 13 Age Rah, i. e., the one which is 
in advance on the vraLy. The Sultan smiled and said, 
tlien Jet the uatne of the town be also Age Rah (or 
Agrah).... Ac an ausplciotis hour orders were issued 
for founding a city ^ , which became the seat of tl^e 
governmeot/^^ Abdulla, the author of the Tarikh- 
i’Oaudi adds that Agra was a small village when 
Sikandar Lodi selected it for his new capital. 'Tor¬ 
tious of mauza Pashi and tnauza Poya, pargana Dull, 
aarkir Bayana, were occupied’'''^ for the purpose of 

^^Makhzan-i-AfFtghQni vide iLLliur oad Doweoi], VoI. V, 

p. 43, 

^^MaJthsan, vide ElliDt and D&wjop, VciJ. V, p. 
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founding the town. Sikandar*$ fott lay on the left 
bank of the Yamuna. The story given by the 
Makhzan cannot be taken as literally correct, foe 
besides the authentic reference of the contemporary 
poet Masud Salman already referred to, Niamatullah 
himself refers twice to the existence of Agra while 
describing the events of 1491 A. D. (897 A. H.’l and 
further says tliat Safdar Khan was nominated Governor 
of Agra after 1491 A. D.*^ 

Agra on the left or the eastern bank of the Yamuna 
grew up into a large and flourishing town with royal 
palaces, stately buildings for the nobles, courtiers, 
oflBcials and merchant princes. Scholars and artists, too, 
flocked to the new capital. Being fond of the company 
of theologians, Sikandar attracted men of Islamic 
learning from Arabia, Persia and Turkistan. The city 
became, in due course of time, one of the most impor¬ 
tant centres of Islamic learning in India. The capital 
suficred from a severe earthquake on July 7,1 joj, which 
resulted in a tremendous loss to life and property'*. 
The same year the Bhadautia Rajputs rebelled in 

’^Niatnatuilah : Makhzati>i'Afaghani vide Elliot & Dowton, 
Vol. V, on page 92 refers to the rebellion of Sulun Ashraf at 
Bayana who “was invited by Haibat Khan Jalwani, one of his 
vassals, in Agra... . and again, on page 93 Niamatullah 
informs us that ''when the news of these occurrences arrived, 
he (Sultan) left sonic of his chiefs to lay siege to Agra and 
drew his army back to Bayana". 

Later on the author refers to the appointment of Khawas 
Khan as Governor of Bayana, "and after some days Safdar 
Khan was nominated Governor of Agra" (p. 97), 

“Elliot and Dowson, Vol. V, p. 99. Latif gives the dale 
as July 5, ISOS. 
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Hatkant in tahsil PsmaLai: of ihe Agra district, but ’wcir 
snpptejsed.'^ Tbc Sultan founded the village of 
Sikandra in tbe noithetu suburbs of bU capital and 
built there a baradari of red sand-Etone in 145 }, ’which 
Stands to this day. The Ehoya bazar, named aftet his 
prime minister, Miyan Bhua, on the site ou ^hicb the 
(now Westeto) section of the Fort Rail’wiy 
Station was subseijuently bnilt^ and Sbitarpur no’W in 
patgana KhandauJi, ate Other rehes associated with 
the name of Sikandar Lodid^ 

The fate of Agra as the capital of the Sakanate 
of Delhi an d as the premier city of India bung tem¬ 
porarily in the balance when Ibrahim Lodi was defeated 
and killed by Babur on the field of Panipat b April, 
I^a^S. But with the unerring instinct of a atrategist, 
the Mughal conqueror chose that eity to be the capital 
of the new Mughal Empire.^^ He established bis court 
at Agra, and for the residence and comfort of himself 
acid his family he laid out a beautiful garden called 
Giaibagh (Gulafshao in Turki), and inside its enclosure 
erected several stone buildings and baths, surrounded 
by water-ctjuiscs, the remnants of which can be 
seen in the Pambagh on the other (eastern) side of the 
Yamuna^'® Agra rctabed its po&ition as the 

^'Elliot and DowsOn, Vol., V, p. 101. 

“Carilcyle: Archie(j[ogical Survey Report, Vo3. IV, p, 9B. 

*^JflhanB3r : TuzuH'Jflhangiii, Etvicrldge cdn. VoL J, 
pp. 4 —5 NiamatuCtatL t Malihzan-i-AfEighaai faya 
Rirmefly,. a rlepcndctiicy of Biana, wag fixed Upen Si (he rest' 
deaec Qt the 

“Jahanjir : TuzuJi, VoJ. I, p. 4. Laiif: Agra, HfitOftcal 
anef UeKrlptlve, p, IL 
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metropolis” throughout Humayun’s reign (1530*1}40) 
and after him in that of Shcr Shah who built some 
mosques in the city. 

It was, however, reserved for Akbar (1556-1605) 
to enjoy the credit, later shared by his grandson, 
Shah Jahan, of making Agra immortal in the history of 
the world. He built on ^e right bank of the Yamuna, 
on the site of the old Badalgarh,* the red sand-stone 
fort which stands like a giant even today and converted 
the city into a truly great centre of political, cultural 
and economic importance, connecting it with the 
various parts of his vast empire. Before his eyes were 
closed in death, Agra had become, thanks to his tireless 
• activity, probably one of the biggest city in the 
east.** The English traveller Ralph Fitch who visited 
Agra in September 1585 in the life-time of Akbar, 
writes about the town : “Agra is a very great city, 
and populous, built with stone, having fair and large 
streets with a fair river running by it.... Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri”, he continues, “are two very great 
cities, either of them much greater than London, and 
very populous. Between Agra and Fatehpur are 
twelve miles (kos in reality) and all the way is a 
market of victuals and other things as full as though 
a man were still in a town, and so many people as if a 

”Garllcylc : Archeological Survey of India Report, Vol. 
IV, p in. 

•*Jahangir : Tuzuk, I, P. 3, Herbert Thomas who came 
to India in Jahanitir's reign notes that Akbar ptdled down an 
old fort and built his red sandstone fort on the site of the old 
one. Latif : Agra, Historical and Descriptive, p. 30. 

“Abul Fazl ; Ain-i-Akbari, ed. by Sarkar, Vol. II, 
pp. 190—191. The court historian wants us to believe that it 
was the biggest city in the whole world. 
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man were in a market” » These impressions of Fitch 
arc corroborated by another European travcUcr. 
William Finch, who remarked about Agra : “It is 
spacious, large, populous beyond measure, that you 
can hardly pass the street 

Agra continued* to expand and flourish during 
Jahangir's reign as is clear from his observations. “The 
habitable part of Agra”, be writes, “extends on both 
sides of the river. On its west side, which has the 
greater population, its circumference is seven kos. and 
its breadth is one kos. Tlic circumference of the 
inhabited part on the other side of the river, the side 
towards the cast, is 2^ kos, its length being one kos 
and its breadth half a kos. But in the number of its 
buildings it is equal to several cities of Iraq, Khurasan 
and Trans-Oxiana put together. Many persons have 
erected buildings of three or four storeys in it. The 
mass of the people is so great that moving about in the 
lanes and bazars is difficult.”** Akbar’s mausoleum at 
Sikandra was completed during Jahangir’s reign. The 
Jahangiri Malial in Agra fort, the tomb of Itimad-ud- 
daulah, the bath of Aliwardi Khan in Chhipitola and 
the mosque of Motamid Khan were other buildings 
of the time of Jahangir. He loved Lahore and Kashmir 
more than Agra, but the latter continued to be the first 
city of the realm. ___ 

*^Ralpb Fitch : Early Travels in India, cd. by W. Foster, 
pp. 17—18. 

“William Finch : Early Travels in India, e<l. by W. 
Potter, j>. tl<2. 

“Jahangir : Tuzuk-i-JahanglH, Beveridge edition, Vol. I, 

p. 3. 
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It however^ Shah Jahan.'whose building acti¬ 
vity taised Agt^ t-D the pinoadfi of iis gloiy.^ The 
Taj Maliah the Jama Maajid atid flcvcral othei no table 
buildings Eike the Diwafi-i-AiOj the Dittaii-i-Khas* the 
Moti Masiid, ttc.^ inside the fort were phoned and 
CKccutcd under his orders. 

In June 163 howevet^ Agra ceased to be the 
capital of the empire when Anrangzeb lemoTcd the 
court permanently to Delhi. Ncifertheleas, thecnkoial 
and strategic impotrafice of Agra remained unaffected 
and in official correspemdience it continued to be referred 
to as the second capital of the empire.* 

II 

The early history of the tetritory" cottipthiug the 
nineteenth century Agm Province can only be rentati- 
vcly pieced together oat of a mass of tradition and 
some unconnected facts known to history. Ehiriogthc 
po3t-Vedic period flourishing Aryan colonies eicisted" 
around Hastinapur in the present Meerut district and 
■some other parts of the region^ which developed into 
ati empire in the days of the Mahibharata. It was in 
this territory that the vainashrama dharma and the 
caste fi,y&tem assumed definite shape and the Brahmans 
attained a place of superiority in the sttucture of the 

^Bnnani PrSsSd : Hi^tcory of ^hah_)aha[i of Delhi, pp. 265 
— 65. A3ao S.K. B^ncdl ■ ''5hah Jabnn’a Monumenta in A^ta'^ 
in Lhc Journal of the U-P- HlfllorFcal Socitly, DcCcmbtitf 19*4. 

tJic chroniclca oF SViab jAban and AurASg^cb Agri Ja 
■called Muatatirul KhllafAt, Delhi ss Dar-ul-Kblmat, Lahore 
fla Dinil Saltanat and Multan as Darul Aman—Latif t Agra, 
Hiatorical And Dcacriptive, p. 40[i, 
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society. In the Buddhist age, Ayodhya in the Faizabad 
district, Sravasti now called Sahet-Mahet in the Gonda 
district and Sankisa in the Farrukhabad district rose 
to prominence, but at the same time the towns of 
Banaras and Mathura retained their importance as 
centres of religious thought and culture. Asokan in¬ 
scriptions ound at ICalsi in Dehradun, on the pillar now 
in the Allahabad fort, on that removed by FirozTughluq 
from Meerut to Delhi, and in Paota in Saharanpur 
and Bara Topra in Ambala attest to the antiquity 
of these places. The stupa at Satnath near Banaras and 
Kasia in Goraklipur speak of their role in this region 
in the cultural history of the land. Inscriptions of the 
Kushan Kings, like Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva 
have been found at Mathura and at Padham in 
Mainpuri. Among those of the Gupta rulers we 
have Samudtagupta's at Mathura and on Asoka’s pillar 
at Allahabad, Kumargupta*s at Bilsaxa and Skandha- 
gupta’s at Bhitari in the Ghazipur district. Hiuen Tsang 
has given a rosy picture of the land which shows that 
the Agra region was very fertile and rich and the 
people prosperous in the seventh centur)' A.D. For 
instance, writing of Mathura, he says : “The country 
produces a fine species of cotton fabric, and also yellow 
gold. The climate is warm to a degree. The manners 
of the people arc soft and complacent. They seem to 
prepare secret stores of religious merit. They esteem 
virtue and honour learning**.*^ The famous Kausambi 
of the ancient days is none other than Kosam in the 
”Bcal : Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol- I, 

p. 180. 
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Allahabad district of today. Many old Jain buildings 
and Hindu religious places are at Mathura, while 
another place of importance in the region is Ahichhatra 
in the modern Bareilly district. In the seventh century 
a major portion of the region was a part of Sn 
Harsha’s Kingdom of Sthaneshwar. 

Throughout the Sultanate period the territory 
that in future comprised the Mughal province of Agra 
was almost invariably a part of the Turkish empire. 
Right from the time of Muliammad of Ghur to <he 
end of the Lodi dynasty, Mewat, the Doab and Awadh 
continued to be the focus of attention on account of 
their resources and the turbulent character of the 
people. 

Besides’ being the capital of the empire, Agra 
became the head-quartets of one of the provinces (Agra 
Subah) of Akbaris dominions, and it remained a 
province of the country till it was conquered by the 
British in 1803. The Mughal province of Agra 
extended from Ghatampur in the east on the Allahabad 
side to Palwal in the west on the Delhi side.** From 
north to south it spread from Kanauj to Chanderi and 
thus covered lyj kos in its width.® In other words, 
the river Ganga formed its north-western boundary, 
while Chanderi was the southern-most corner of the 

"Abul FazI : Ain-LAkbart, Sarkar’s edition, Vol. 11, 
p. 190. 


*"Ibid. 
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province.** It consisted of thirteen sarkars or districts 
which were sub-divided into 203 parganas.®’ The 
districts of Akbar^s Agra province were—Agra, Alwai 
Hayana, Gwalior, Irij, Kalpi, Kanauj, Koil, Mandrail, 

Narwar, Narnaul, Saliar and Tijara.® In 1665 one 
more sarkar was created, raising the number to 
fourteen. Later on, however, there was a slight change 
in the number of districts. Narnaul and Tijara, which ^ 

were originally in Agra, were transferred in 1665 to 
the Delhi province.® The number of mahals was 
decreed from t 6 z to 216.® After thirty years, how¬ 
ever, it was decided to increase the number of mahals 
from 216 to 268 in 169J, as experience had shown 
that a dimunition in the number of mahals told upon 
the efficiency of the Government. Another change 
took place in 1700 when the number of districts was 
again reduced to twelve and those of the mahals to 
to 244.® This number remained constant throughout 
the rest of Aurangzeb^s reign. Along with the number 
and area of the administrative units the provincial 
revenue also fluctuated.* n 

••KhuIasat-ul-Tawarikh, translated by Sir J. Sarkar in 
‘India nf Aiir^nflpreb, Topoeraphy, Staristica and Roads’, page 
25b of the .Asiatic Society Manuscript. 

*“Abul FazI : Ain-i-Akbari, Vot. 11, p. 193. 

■Abul FazI : Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II. pp. 193-206. Also 
Sarkar : India of Aurangzeb, p. )d. 

*Sarkar’s translation of Kbulasat-ul-Tawarikh and Chabar 
Gulshan in ‘India of Aurangzeb, Topography. Statistics and 
Roads*. j 

*'Sarkar : India of Aurangzeb, p. xl. 

*’lbid p. :J. ^ 

"Ibid, p. xH. 
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lo tbc ycai 1394 the revenue of tbe Proviiws of 
Agra Amounted to pica or 

J4j&isjo,3o4 dam per year.-” Ita revenue rose conai- 
dciabfy during tilt reign of Shah J^han. Tn 1648 it 
waa Ra. 2,^^,00^0001 thereby sltowifig an increase of 
Rs. 38,4^,745 cfver that of Akbat'a time. A sudden 
increase is observed in 1634 ^hea. it rose to 
Rs. ;4iiijiOji. This ’was tl^c highest amount of 
Ecvcniie ever realised from the province during the 
Moghal period, fo-t under Aurangzeb ’wc observe a. 
sJoWi but Steady, decline in the receipts. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century 
the province ’was faced ’with a po’wcrfnl Jat rising duCi. 
in tiie firac instance, fo the weakness of . the Govem- 
ineiit, and after w^rds, to the policy of religious into¬ 
lerance putsued by Aurangaeb, There was then, as 
fLO’w,, a oonsiderable Jat population in the disttlcts of 
Agra, Mathura and Aligarh. Their chief, Nand Ram, 
withheld the tevenne during the 'X/ar of Succession 
among the sons of Shah Jahan and flubmitted only after 
force ’was used against him by the vJctCh^itms Aurang- 
aeb. In r^S^B'Id^^9 Gotu] defied the Go’vxxnjnent and 
was defeated and killed only after military assistance 
had come from Delhi. ISlcitt oocurted the rebeilion 
of Churwnan Jat which lasted with some breaks from 
the time of Shah Aiam I to that of Muliammad Shah. 
Nilk-aoth Nigar, deputy of the Governor of Agra, ’who 
attempted to suppress the Jat turbulence Was defeated 

*^Ahul Fazl : Atn-L.Abbari, Sarkar's editiou, VoJ, II, 

p, 
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and killed by them on September 26 , 17x1“ Rai» 
Jai Singh, Saadat Khan’s successor, was successful in 
creating a rift in the Jat ranks, and securing the ^ 

-operation of Badan Singh, a prominent chief, m his 

attack on Churaman. Almost at the same time a mis¬ 
understanding arose between Churaman and his son 
Mohkam Singh which ultimately resulted in Churaman s 
committing suicide by taking poison. MohkamSingh rea¬ 
lised the uselessness of an unequal warfare and submitted 
to Raja Jai Singh, The latter recognized Badan Singh 
as the new leader of the Jats in the place of Churaman. 
He thus attempted to put an end to the Jat resistance.** 

The invasion of Nadir Shah in i 739 equally 
harmful to Delhi and Agra. On the other hand, the 
disturbed state of the province encouraged the Jats to 
continue their rebellion and increase their power, the 
pace of which was accelerated by the death of Muham¬ 
mad Shah. During the reign of Emperor Ahamd Shah 
(1748-1754). successor of 

Badan Singh and nephew of Churaman, became one of 
the most powerful rulers of his time in north India. 
Fazil Khan was the Governor of Agra and Alamgir II 
(1754-1759) the Emperor when Ahmad Shah Abdali 
invaded India for the third time in i 75 ^* 57 » and his 
general Jahan Khan plundered the city of Agra and 
laid siege to the fort (March 1757)-^ Th® 

"A.L. Srivaatava j The First Two Nawabs of Awadh, 
2nd. edn. p. 26. Saadat Khan was the Governor of Aara. 

“K-R. Qanungo t History of the Jats, Vol. I, p. 59. 

“SarkartFall of the Mu^al Empire, Vol, II, p. 88 
Ladf: Agra, Historical and Descriptive pp. 5—7. 
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Jflh-an Khun did not succeed ifid he wats compelled to 
ictiic on Mtifch 13, t7j7H*^ Od the eve of his Ktmn 
from India* Ahmsid Shah Abdali appointed Najib-ud' 
danlah, the ILohlla* as his deputy here in India* and this 
excited the jealousy of Ghazi-ud-din Khan Innad-ul- 
inulk Tvho invited the Marathas to notch India undei 
the comEDand of Malhar Rao Holkar against the Empe¬ 
ror himself« Najib-ud-dauJalii thcrefotej had to ECtiie 
to Nijihabad (in Bifnor) in Rohilkhatid, vrhiic Imad'ul' 
-mulk and his aUccs* the Marathas, became supreme iti 
Delhi sod the proviocc of Agfa- It was at this time 
(May 17j 7) that the fort of Agia and the cecritoiy 
atoond it passed into the hands of the Marathas. 
Malhar Rao Holkar was appointed Governot of Agta 
by the Peshwa and the Holkai .nominated Vithal Shiva- 
deva. as his deputy. They retained possession of the 
province till the terrible holocaust of Panipat tempoia- 
dly drove them back to South India. The city of Agta 
along widi its subuiba was left kadetless for some lime, 
but soon the place of the Marathas was taken by the 
Jats. Sutaj Mai, the Raja of Bhasatpur* who was extent 
ding the boundaries of his Kingdom since his succes¬ 
sion to power after the death of Badan Singh in June 
171IS, had* as a result of the battle of Pauipit* becotne 
“the strongest potentate in India with absolutely unim- 
paited forces and an ovei-flowing treasury* while every 
Other chief had been more or less minedHe 

”3ari:ar : Fall of the Mug ha! Empire, Vo[. II* p. Sa, 

^ ^Far deJaih of thiJ sgreement mo "Mughal-Matatba 

Treaty ol April ■lVf.2' by lhe preaem wHrtr 3n the Jqu rnal Ol 
Indian History, T^avaticcjffl, DtteUifcer, 1952, 

*^SarJiSt : Fall of Magbal Empirt, Voh If, p. 32^. 
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occupied the city of Agra and besieged the foet, ‘which 
wis “iww tlic richest city in the empire". Sir Jadunath 
Sarkat remarks : “Agra fort had never opened its 
gates to any Dottani agent. The rich fugitives from 
the capital (Delhi) had taken refuge in Agra and it was 
the best centre of trade in uppet India in those troubled 
times. Tic aiceiiiiiulafed hoards of the Mughal empe¬ 
rors from Akbar’s reign had been lodged In Agra fortj 
and though much of this treasure had been dissipated 
by Aurangzeb^S long wats and the insolvency of bts 
sucoessDis^ y« much grill remained, especially costly 
robes^ fumiLurc^ utensils, and jewellery worthy cf 
kings/'+^ Agra fort submitted after a giege of 
tw'cnty days on June 12, lytSi « The Raja of Bharatpur 
carried away most of these treasures to Bharatpur 
-and Deeg, Suraj blal*& successor Jawahar Singh 
extended the Jat power sH.Il further and recap¬ 
tured the lost Jat posts in the middle of the Doab and 
fixed Ballamgarh his base of opetationa against Delhi.'** 
On the south-east he -reached a^ far as Kalpi in 
He diced Agra ag Ids residence for some time 
and ill through this rime .the Marathas were pushed 
into the background. The Pdaiatha local agents repor-^ 
ted iu July 1767E “Bhadaur, Kachhvadhar. Tomardhar 
Stkarbar, Dan drauh, Khitauh, all ate gone from us. 

325 Mnglhal Etiapirc, Vol. 11, pp. 324— 

‘^SarJear ; JTalJ of Lhc Mughal Empire, Vol. j;i, p, 3(35, 

Dn K K,, (^flungo i History of die Jat?, VoJ. I, pp. 143'_H4 

fives ] 6 May, 1741, ■whith dots not seem to be Correct. 

^SarJear ; Pali of the Mughal Empire, Vol. II, p. 334. 
p. 3t7, 
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OdI 7 a small tract remains^, but that too Las been rca- ■ 
deied lampless^ We tetaiu G-'waliot anid Jhausi ontyj 
aJ[ else U ujider thejat ru]e**,'“ Tbe Jat power was at 
its climax in tlic time of Jav^ahat Singh- Early ia 
August 17683 this Jat licto was cut down by one of tiis 
owrt treatherouB soldiers.* 

In 177a the Matathaa restored Shab Alam 11 to 
the thtonc of Delhi and ic-occupied the whoEc of the 
Doab, indadirig the city and tcnitoiy of Agia, ar.d 
snatched it from the hands of thejats. In 1775 as a 
result of the pre^matute death of Peshwa Madhava Hao^ 
however* the Mirathas retired to South India. The 
Jats under Raja Nawal Rai of Bharatpur tcoovcied Agra, 
on the tecteat of the Matathaa* but only to be tapeljed 
from it On Febtuaiy ifl* t774 by MiraaKajafKhan* the 
Prime Minister of Shah -Alam II who tecowered it for 
the Empetor.®® Growse did not take into consideration 
the temporary rise and fall of forteme and stated that 
the Jats held Agra "for the last 15 years sboc its occu¬ 
pation by Sutaj Mai after the battle of Panip*t in 
1761.'* 5 ' Emperor Sbah Alam ll appointed Muhammad 
Beg Hamdani the new Governor of the Agra Province* 
and he held the post for the next ten years. The com- 
tnaud of rhe Agra fort was given to Ihiud Beg Khan. 

*“Se!ectLoELa from the Feshwa's Dattar^ Vol, XXIX 
UttcTia No. 147* 145* IS 2 * 137* 207 aad 215. 

*“Sarkar : Fall of ihc. ^^ufllal Empire, Vol- II* p* 351* 
Dr- Kr R. QanuDgo r History of the jai^ Vof 1 , pp. 21S—18* 
however* gives July, 1768 as the month afjawqhar Siu^h'i 
death. 

*^K. R. QauUDgo : History of the JatB, Vol. 1, p. 2S?. 

•^Growsc : Mhtbuta Memoir* p. 26. 

’2 
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On the death of Najaf Khan on April 6, 1781, 
his aathority passed into the hands of his successors, 
Mirza Shafi and Aftasiab Khan. Shaft, however, was 
assassinated at Agra by Muhammad Beg Hamdani, the 
Governor in 1785. Thereafter Hamdani rebelled and 
defied the orders of the Emperor. Next year, in 
November 1784, Mahadji Sindhia became Wakil-i- 
Mutluq (regent) of the Mughal Emperor and proceeded 
against Hamdani, the rebel Governor of Agra. The 
Maratha commander captured Aligarh from Afrasiab 
Khan and the latter, after sometime, was killed by 
Zain-ul-Abidin, the brother of Mirza Shafi in revenge 
for bis brother’s death. Next, Mahadji Sindhia laid 
siege to Agra fort which was defended by Muhammad 
Beg Hamdani; but being deserted by the rebel party 
Hamdani had to surrender to the Maratha general 
and Agra once again passed into Maratha hands in 
March 178).^ Mahadji Sindhia appropriated the pro¬ 
perty of Afrasiab Khan, estimated at one crore of 
rupees. Decg, the Jat fortress, next attracted the 
attention of the Sindhia, and it met with the same fate 
as Aligarh and Agra. After Deeg he became entangled 
in the affairs of Rajputana. During his absence from 
Delhi, a party was formed against him which manoeuv¬ 
red his dismissal from his post at the court. Nonethe¬ 
less, Agra fort and a major portion of the Province of 
Agra remained parts of the Sindhia’s kingdom with 
its head-quarters at Gwalior. He placed the fort under 
the command of Lakwa Dada who was one of his 
ablest and most trusted generals. From 1787 onwards 

"Francklin ; History of the Reign of Shah Alum pp. 132- 
135 ; Mill: History of British India, Vol. V, p. 22. 
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he also malntaiDed friendly relations with Ranjit Singh, 
the Jat DP Jet of Bharfltput, 


On the disi^]i&£^ Mahadii from the court, 
power paired into the hands of Ghnkra Qadii, son of 
Zahita Khan and grandson ofKajib-ud-daulah, who 
became the Bakhshi of the empitc in 1787. He allied 
with Ismail Beg, the nephew of Efamdani, and attacked 
Agta. The siege of Agra proceeded under Ismail Beg, 
while the Rohik chief tccnmed to Delhi after defeating 
the Matatha forces under Rat^a Khan, in April 1768 at 
Fatehpur Sikri, Lakwa Dada, howeTci, was mote than 
what the people had snppo jtd him to be, and be held 
the fort of Agra against great odds. When the Maratha 
reinfotcements commanded by Gcnctal dc Boigne® 
arrived and a charge was made from the eastern side 
of the fort, Ismail Beg had to beat a retreat after cross¬ 
ing the swoUen Yamuna late in June, 17^®^ Ghukm 
Qadit vented his anger on the Emperor by deposing 
him on July jo, 178!* and taking Shah Alamk 
eyes out with his own dagger on August lo, the same 
yeir. However, when the frantic appeals of the blind 
Emperor reached Mahadji Sirdhia, he forgot Ms dismi¬ 
ssal and recovered Delhi and freed tlie blind man e^rly 
in October 17BS. Mahadji hunted down Gbulam Qadii 
Rohila and got him executed in March 1789, thus 
avenging Shah Akra.“ Ghulatn Qadit's c onfederate. 


“For DeBoient S=c Sir Jadunath 

Historical Reecudj ConnuistiPii, Vnl. 


line Indian 
Earoda, 1940^ 

"‘Tfarictliii 
pp. 141^^13^. 


Kistory ^ the Reign 


c[ Sbah AEluh, 
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IsmaU Beg, was sent to Agra in 1792 to Hve there as a 
State prisoner, and he died there the same year. 

Thus irom 1784 to 1790, with onJy a brief break 
in 1786-88. Mahadji Sindhia “the nominal slave but the 
rigid master of Shah Alam H, emperor of Delhi” was 
‘ Ae dejacto ruler of the region from the Satlaj river to 
Agta« Meanwhile, the Sikhs were making incursions 
into the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. 


On his death on February 12. ,794 at the age of 
si^-scven Mahadji was succeeded by his nephew and 
adopted son, the thirteen-year-old Daulat Rao Sindhia 
who was a vain and unworthy successor to the great 
Maratha general and chief. Daulat Rao Sindhia and 
jMwant Rao Holkar (son of Tukoji Holkar) occupied 
^msclves in mutual quarrels at a time when Sir John 
Shore’s policy of non-intervention had been replaced 
by the aggressive imperialism of Lord Morington 
who landed on the Indian soil as Governor-General 

of the British East India Company on April 26. 1798. 

Fate turned against the Marathas when Nana Fadnis 
breathed his last on Match 13. 1800. 

The dissension in the Maratha camp offered a 

Arthur Wellesley and Lord Lake, started the Second 
glo-Maratha War and fought against the Marathas. 

18.* Kanpur on August 7, 

jSo^^hmg^b^a^ and Mainpuri to 

“N, K. Sinha : Rue of the SUch Pwer, p. 13^ 
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Aligarbi which ht rcachci towards the tad, of tht 
month. The Sindhii*! troops were composed of the 
Fifth brigade nnder the French commander Geaeta] 
Fercorij distrihuted over Delhi, Aligarh atid Agta^ and 
the Second brigade under Colonel George Hessiog^ a 
Duteh officer in Miiatha service^ posted at Sitandia in 
the Agra . distiictr General Lake defeated Perron on 
August (jutflide Aligarh and the fotrt oi AUgarb, left 
by Perton under Colonel Fedron, was stormed on Sep* 
tember 4, Colonel Macan was sent with one 

Bri trail and two Indian regiments to defend Shikohabad, 
which was attacked by M. Fleury- Colond Macan joined 
Lord Lake at Mathura on his way back The French 
comtnandcr of the Sindh ia*fi forces, GeneraS Perroni 
deceived his master in the hour of his greatesc need and 
resigned from Matathi service on September 7, He 
fient a letter to Lake to inform him of his decision and 
fiiabmittcd to the English in the hope of saving hie 
life and the huge property in India and icquested 
permission to pass thiongh the English Company's 
territory do Lucknow.^ On his submission to the 
English, Perron left M. Bourquicnin the lurch at Delhi. 
The latter was defcarted !□ the absence of reinforce- 
meats, and surrendered to Lake on September rr,** 
Lake nciit proceeded to Mathura where the French 

^^Martin 3 PespiJeheS, MenutCB and Correspondence of 
Marquess WftHcBlty, Vol, II, I>. 2E3- 

^^Martin ; Despatches, Mmutca and Caircspaiidnii^ of 
WdJcSlcy, Vo]. IIJ, jfL 29t; Sartar :,FaJ], VoJ. IV, p. 2B3. 

’^raat Duff 3 Hlseory of the Mamthas, Vol, III, p. 2^0.' 
For Feiron's duplicity See Fall of Mughal Empire, VoL IV^ 
pp. 251—257 and p. 2a8, 

“Sartar t Fall of the Mughal Empire,Vcl, IV, pp. 2^1-243 h 
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conunandant Du Detnaigue submitted after a fight, oo 
October 2, 1805, as he, too, could not get help 
from any quartet. On October 4, the British army 
passed through Sikandra and encamped before Agra, 
which was in the charge of George Hessing. Both the 
fort and the city were besieged by the English on 
October 7. The English entered into an agreement 
with the Raja of Bharatpur on October 9, whereby 
the latter gave to the English 5,000 cavalry for the 
siege of Agra. Meanwhile, the Maratha garrison in 
the fort, suspecting the loyalty of the French soldiers 
and commanders due to the trcacliery of Perron, 
mutinied against its French ofiScers. The town was 
captured by Brigadier-General Clarke on October 10, 
1803. General Lake also was successful in effecting a 
breach in the south-eastern bastion of the fort by 
firing on the 17th October. The Maratha forces did 
their best to defend the fort, but the walls of the 
south-eastern bastion were broken into and Lake's 
victorious forces entered into the fort through the 
Amar Singh Gate. The fort thus capitulated on 
October 18, 1805.^ The remaining forces of the 
Marathas were finally routed at Laswaree in Alwar 
State in the month of November 1803. This defeat 
of Daulat Rao Sindhia and the treaty of Surji Arjun- 
gaon (December 30, 1803), which followed it, brought 
Agra and Delhi along with all the possessions of the 
Sindhia, north of the Chambal river into the hands of 
the English.^’ He had to give up to the English 

*’Atkinsoii: North Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. VII, 
p. <28 ; Sarkar ; Fall, Vol. IV, pp. 294—297. 

•‘Grant DuJT: History of the Maratha*, Vol. Ill, p. 527. 
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Ea*t Itidii Company the most fertile parta of his 
empire^ the Doab between the Ganga and 

YamurtAr 

The Maracha mlc over Agraj thns-^ lasted for 
about eighteen years. The tenitory north of the 
Chambal ceded by the Sindhia was called the Contjocred 
Districts^ while that ceded by the Mawab of Awadh 
Was given the mme of the Ceded Dislikts. The latter 
tciiitory was provisionaliy placed under the charge 
of Henry Wellesley with his dcsignadon as Liciatcnant- 
Governcr of the Ceded and Conqueted DistrictSr 



CHAPTER II 

AGRA IN TRANSITION, 


WhcQ Saadat Ali iCharij the of Awadh^ 

ceded a (jortion nf his territior7 to the East lodia 
Company, Lord Wellesley decided to utilize the 
fttEviccs of hia brother Henry Wellesley for the orgain- 
nation of admirdstcition iti thotc districts. Henry, "an 
astute diplomat/’ \fr'as the right person to administer 
the affiiiis of a British piovincc created as a banlet 
bettPeen the domiaions of the Nawab of AivadL and 
the other foreign powers. He was given fnll powers 
of administratioti of the Ceded Distdets, as these areas 
were originally called. He entrusted with the 
fiscal as well as the pdidal admitListratjon of the 
Districts which were inhabited by people ^^unaccust- 
omed to regular order or law, and babituated to suffer 
and CO commit the utmost excesses of violence and 
oppression".^ Tltc Governor-General made the 
following appointments^ on November 14^ iSoi: 

LicutenaDt-Governot and 

Ptesident of the Board Henry Wellesley 
nf Commissioners 

Commissionets for the (il Maihews Leslie 
Ceded Province [iij Archibald Seton 

(ill) Joseph Fombelta 

^Cambridge History uf India, V&], V, pn 353, 

Jf W. Kaye, htwever, calla Henry 'a hanRci^on'* : vide 
Administration of Ch^East India Cocapany, p. 235. He became 
facncua in Enpah pDlitlna a$ Lord Cowley^ a dipicun^t. 

Aaiatic Annual Rcgcaccrfar 1307, p. 13. 

^hc Aaiatic Annual Register far IQOl, Rental OccaneDCH, 

p, 29 . 
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■CoUcctors of Revenue (i) John Rontledge 

(ii) Willkm Lcycestcr 

(iii) John Deane 

Sccictaty to the Board 

of Commissioners Grtcmc Mercer 

The condition of the Ceded Districts was deplo¬ 
rable at the time of their cession. The indifferent policy 
of the imbecile Awadh Government and the oppressions 
of the bureaucracy and of the feudal order had “drained 
the country of the specie; the efforts of the industrious 
were penalized; commerce, though not entirely ruined, 
was nearly at a stand-still; the revenues of the State, 
arising as well from land as the other taaes,were collected 
with the utmost difficulty.. Henry Wellesley decided 
to introduce some reforms to improve the condition 
of the people. Soon after establishing himself at 
Bareilly, the capital of the Ceded Districts, he abolished 
the numerous mints and ordered that the minting of 
currency should be limited to Allahabad and Bareilly.® 
An idea of the deterioration in the economic condition 
of the territories can be easily had from the fact that 
during the Mughal period the land revenue alone of 
this areas amounted to Rs. a crorcs and 50 lakhs, while 
by 1801 the revenue from all sources (land and other 
taxes) had fallen to Rs. 1,3J. 20 f 474 -‘ Henry gaive 

‘The Asiatic Annual RejUter'for 1807, pp. 18—19. 

«Ibid, p. 19. 

*lbid, pp. 19-20. 

According to Sleeman, vide Journey Through the King* 
dom of Oude, Vol. II, pp. 186—188, it waj Rs. 1,33,47,135*12*3, 
while Irwin, vide Garden of India, p. 105, computci U at 
Km. 1,35,00,000. 
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the CoUectots disctcdonsuy powers to settle the land 
revenue demand upon a progressively increasing pro¬ 
duce, as the condition of the peasants improved. The 
land revenue was settled on the basis of the information 
or estimates received from the tahsildars regarding the 
produce of the soil or after the fields in every estate 
were inspected as far as possible. Where none of the 
above two procedures was possible, settlements were 
concluded on the same terms as they existed under the 
Nawab’s administration, for the fiscal year was quickly 
running out. A triennial settlement was undertaken 
mainly with the land holders, on the expiry of the 
current financial year with the assistance of a large 
number of clerks, called Registers.^ Tlie Collectors of 
revenue were also to act as Judges and Magistrates.® 

The Lieutenant-Governor found that the Rahdari 
and SajKtr (transit) duties were very unpopular with 
the mercliants as they were very vexatious. He found 
their collection also a very expensive a^ir, while the 
receipts were very low in proportion to the duty levied 
by the Government and paid by the public. He, there¬ 
fore, abolished the transit duties and relieved the trade 
of the province from their burden.’ The transit duties 
were replaced by '‘regular and defined customs, or 
duties on the imports and exports.*’ By this regula¬ 
tion an ad ualorm duty of five per cent on imports 
and two and a half per cent on exports was levied on 

^Kaye: Admiatstration of the East India Company, 
p. 236; Asiatic Annual Register for 1807, p. 20. 

•Asiatic Annual Register for 1807, p. 18. 

•Regulation XXXVIII of 1803. 
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everp article o£ tEide^ and customs houses wire cecabU- 
ahed lo every diatrkt. Theremoval of the craQ^it duties 
meant a good saving to the Govcinmeat aad the easy 
coSlcetJCjjt of a larger amount of tnoncy as customs tax^ 
as also a great eticoutagement to trade and coniaicice^'“ 

The Ceded Districts were infested by bands of 
land robbets and river banditti. The robbets plun¬ 
dered the villages of the East India Compaoy and then 
retired into the jurisdictioD of tlie Nawsb of Awadh 
in taluka Poufia atid other villages, numbering twenty 
in all, which cut into the ceded Etawa district and 
formed a peninsula within it. In order to suppress 
these robbers, the Lienttoant-GoverDor negotiated 
with the Nawab of Awadh and iooludled these villages 
into the Ceded Districts and made proportionate 
compensation to the Nawab from other lands.''’ The 
navigation of the Yamuna jiver, similarly, had come to 
a stand still, as both banhs of the river were infested 
by rivet banditti, fn order to maintain peaoe and 
order and cncotiragc river commerce, Henry WeUeslcy 
appointed a guard of boats and witeb-ktepers on the 
rivet. Cotton trade with western India through water 
routes was encouraged by this reform. Allahabad 
soon became a centre of weet Indian and nordt Indiati 
trade. This dcy had kmg been a place of pHgtjmage 
to the Hindus; now it became ■'‘a flourbhing commei- 

'*As.iatic Annual R.eBLit(T1S07, p, 20 ; Dewar: Hacul 
Book tc» the Pre^Mutiny Recoidi, in itic Government 

Record Rooms of the UnitCij Pmviuces of Agra and Oudh, 
p. 14, 

'■'Aaiatic Abnual Rcgiltc tfot 1007, p. 31. 
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'Cial capital."'2 More than six hundred commercial 
establishments began functioning on both banks of 
the river from Allahabad to Banaras.” As a result of 
these security measures, “a wide field for commercial 
-speculation opened, for furnishing the Company’s 
investment of piece-goods, sugar and opium from 
Bareilly, Mohow, and Axamgaxh, and cotton from 
Etawa and other places for the China market, at prices 
• considerably under what that article usually furnished 
at Bombay.”** 

The country between Haridwax and Najibabad, 
which was under woods and marshes, was reclaimed 
for cultivation by the orders of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Three miles distant from Haiidwar he 
-constructed the famous Ganga Ghat and the sarai and 
some other buildings for the use, of merchants and 
traders and other people visiting this holy place. In 
doing this Henry Wellesley had in view mainly the eco¬ 
nomic interests of the Company. When the fair was held, 
some of the merchants and some pilgrims decided to 
settle down at Haridwar and thus the marshy and 
jungle land was populated due to the interest the new 
administrator took in popular welfare.*^ 

The Salt trade was made a Government mono¬ 
poly throughout the Ceded Districts by an order issued 
on November 6, 1802. Commercial Residents of the 

“Ibid, p, 21. 

“Ibid. 

**Ibid, pp. 21-22. 

“Asiatic Annual Register for 1807, p. 23- 
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Cotnfrtiny were to tnanagc trade fn this commodity.** 
Etawi became t±e empoiiuin for cotton trade and 
niercbants fiom all over narihetn and central India 
came to have business transactions hcte and matiy of 
them finally settled down in Etawa. Hithrae was 
another centre of trade which had business relations 
with Etawa. Many businessmen migrated from 
Hathras to Etawa duiing this time. 

The LicLLtenant-Governor’s jurisdiction was 
extended to Farrukhabad also when its .Nawab, Imdad- 
HnS&ain IQian, Surrendered it to the Company in iBoiK 

All these measures of Henry Wellesley restored 
order in the Ceded Districta of Awadh with the result- 
that the people were encouraged to lead a pcaccfuNjfc. 
They wcic giYen an opportunity to devote their time- 
to productive activities and to the ImproTemcnt of chdr- 
economic, social and cultuta] life. In short, Hcnty 
Wellesley's measure^ effected considetable improvement 
in the condition of the people of the Ceded Districts.'^ 
The Board of CaTTmissicwiers was dissolved on February 
aij 1803 and Hfiory Wellesley left fot England in Ma,rch. 
the same year. 

After the resignation of Heociy Wellesley, a 
new department was created on February 21, 1B03 
under the denomjuatioti of the Secretary for the Affairs 
of Diattitts Ceded by His EouceUency the hJawab-Wazii 

*^^Eartar ' Fall of the MugbBlt Empire, Vol. IVy 

pp. 
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to the Hon’ble Company.»• John Fombclle was the 
first Secretary of this department.” On the defeat of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and the consequent treaty of Surji 
Arjungaon, a large slice of the Maratha territory was 
ceded by him to the Company, called the Conquered 
Districts. The Secretary for the Ceded Districts was 
directed on November 27, 1804 to take charge of the 
correspondence with the several civil officers stationed 
in the different parts of the Conquered Districts. The 
denomination of the office was changed to the Secretary 
for the Affairs of the Ceded and Conquered Districts.*® 
The Ceded and Conquered Districts formed the 
foundation on which the later North-Western Provinces 
was built. The Bengal Regulations of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, already introduced in the Ceded Districts in 
i8oi, were applied to the Conquered Districts also in 
180).*’ These Regulations, together with the perma¬ 
nent land revenue system, were extended in 1795 to 
the Banaras, Ghaaipur and Jaunpur districts® and a 

portion of the Mirzapur district. __ 

i^Home Department, Public Branch Proceedingi, No, 7 

of August 1, 1805. , f T I ^1 iftna 

“Home, Public Proceedings, No. 1 of July 21, 1803. 

“Home, Public Proceedings, No. 7 of August 1, 1805. 

“In 1793 Lord Comwallis issued a revised Code consis¬ 
ting of 48 regulations for the Presidency of Bengal, recognizing 
the great constitutional truth that the legislative, the executive 
and the judicial powers of the State ought to be in separate 
hands. This body of legislation, with a few subsequent additions, 
became known as the Bengal Regulations. 

Sec Field ; Regulations of the Bengal Code. pp. VI amt 4/; 
Campbell: Modern India, p. 34 and Fifth Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 1812. 

“Administrative Report of the United Provinces for 
1911-1912, p. 15 ; Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, 1812. 
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The code of regqlaticms and the oigiinizatitm of 
the adrflinigttative madiincry of che Ceded and Conqu¬ 
ered Distrfeta were completed by th* middle of iSoj. 
It 'was, thcccfoic* decided bf the Governot-Genetal 
that the office of the Secieiiry for the Affaiia of the 
Ceded and Conquered Districts be abolished in August 
1S03, The different branches of the government of 
these areas ’were tahe a tap directly by the Supreme 
Goveinment at Caltutti. The judicial and revenue 
affairs of the Ceded and Conquered Districts wejie 
transferred to the Judicial and ^venae department of 
the Supreme Go^erniricfit at Calcaita, v?hi]e the comm¬ 
ercial affairs were entrusted to the Public and Comm¬ 
ercial department of the SuprctrLC Government.^ The 
Ceded and Conquered Districts were nour given a new 
name and called the Upper Provinces, Bxcept for 
some minor internal matters, the Upper Provinces 
coftiinueiJ to be governed directly by the Supreme 
Government and ita officials upto vhen they 

(the Upper Provinces) were separated, from the Bengal 
Presidency and given the name of the Agti Ptesldencyn 

In ra05 a new class of officers called Comiriis- 
siorers of Divisions was crested. The Commss&ioncrs 
supervised the work of Collectors jn the Districts and 
cicrcised full control and supervision over the fiscal, 
ftcecutive and police branches of administration in tbcit 
Divisions, In rbe fiscal department the Commisssoners 
were subject to the supervision of tbe Board of Reve¬ 
nue at Calcutta. The CommissionexS were also 


“HoiJjc, Piibhc Prcn;eetliflgs, No. 7 of Air&LiJt !„ 1805- 
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entrusted with the work of criminal justice in their 
jurisdiction.^ Next to the Commissioner in gradation 
was the Collector who was in charge of one district. 
The Collector of an Indian district, says Victor Jacqu- 
emont (in 1832), “has only one assistant under him”* 
His assistants and agents were mostly Indians. Even in 
the early days of the Upper Provinces, there was “a well- 
graduated system of responsibility.’* The Collector 
did little work except correspondence with the Secre¬ 
taries to the Government of Bengal at Calcutta. The 
routine work was done by the assistant of the Collect¬ 
or with the assistance of a few Tahsildars and the perso¬ 
nnel of the Collector’s office. Unfortunately the Collec¬ 
tors rarely came in contact with the people whom 
they governed.* The Tahsildars, who collected revenue 
on behalf of the Government, came directly in contact 
with the public. The village accountant (Patwari) was 
the lowest Government ofBcial in the village. 

Earlt Insecuritt to Life 
For sometime after the annexation of the Upper 
Provinces the East India Company had to be face dist¬ 
urbances and opposition from some quarters in the 
conduct of proper Government and the collection of 
revenues. The area of the Doab, specially that around 
Aligarh, was notorious for the lawless character of its 
people. Numerous thags, dacoits and rebels had made 
the Doab their head-quarters and were entrenched 

^Parliamentary Papers, House of Cotnmona, Report from 
Committee, 1831-32, Vol. XII. 

“Jacquemont: Letters from India 1829-1832, p. 24. 

“ibid. 
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theft. The laodlorda of Fairnkhabad were bold enough 
to defy the authcnJty of the Company^ and a majoE 
portion of their income came ftom the loot and plund- 
cx of the Coii]pany*5 terdtosies. The refractory aamindat& 
o£ Aligarh created disturbances all over the Doab and 
beyond. Bhagtrant Singh^ the Haja of Sasci and 
Bijaigarh (in the Aligath disfiict) had tvo mud forts and 
twenty thonfland soldiers at hia head--quat[ers at Sasoi.'Jf 
When revenue was demanded ftom the fiamindati after 
the Conquered Districts were Occupied by the Cotupany, 
he refused payment and rose in teheJlion. On 
December u, iSoii Colonel Blair besieged the fort of 
Sasni, but even after the airiiral of Genera! Stjohn^ the 
mud fort could not be taken and Lord Lake had to 
proceed against it in person. Ultimately Sasni was 
occupied on February 11. t^oj, Bijalgarh also was 
capmted after some time.™ 

Anothet eentre of disLutbanocs and disorder was 
on the wcsEctn frontier of the Upper ProvinoeSj whesc 
the Pindatig plundered and ravaged Rajputana, and 
its eastern ftontiern When Lord Lake was busy fight¬ 
ing against the Holkarin iSoj, Amir Kb an, the Piodari 
leader raided the Upper Provinces and plundered the 
Doab, especially the districts of Eijnorj Moradabad, 
Pilibhit^ Amtoha^ and Mathura. At last he was hound¬ 
ed out of the Upper PrOvincaa by General Smith. A 
second group of the Pindaris attacked the Upper 
Provinces in January 181 a when "a body of Pindatis 

®’&cvcrLdgc : Qomprehenjive HiBOOry of loctia^ Vol. IIj 
p. 733. 

“Foreign Department, Politic^] Branch PTOceedSugfl, 
No. IS □f Mflrch3l*l&03. 

J 
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called Dost Mulia[flEiiad''s darra pcnctfated throug’a 
Eundc5kha«d and Rewa » Thej plundered many a villa¬ 
ge and set ic on fue andfmaUy pioceadcd to plnndec 
the cummccdal town of Miislpur. However* ’when the. 
Company's forces started against them fiofn Binaras* 
they changed ±icit mote and plan of actioiii and decam¬ 
ped into the >4agpijr territory. The threat of their 
re-appearance "acnoualy interfered with (people's) — 
industrial occupations and the Government incurred 
great expense in stationing and maintaioicig troopa in 
, varloos localitiesrThe Government fbtmed a 
line of posts stietchiog from the &ontier of Bundel- 
khand to the Gulf of Cambay in order to defend theii 
territories from the raids of the Pindatis and o±cr 
refractory and lawless bodies. The defence of such a 
long line of fores became difficult) rather it was impo- 
BsiblCi and the Pindaris took advantage of the situation 
and repeatedly ravaged and plundered all the three 
Presidencies of Bengal* Bombay and Madras..*^ In 
Match* iBi6, took place their greatest raid in the 
Upper Provinces when they came In three divisions 
totaUing mote than sixty thousand.^ 

Daya Ram, the - iamiodsr of Hathtas created 
distuebances in his estate in the Doab and did not 
submit to the authority of the Company for a long 
time. When revenue w.ig demanded from him, he broke 

^^Beveridge 1 Ibid, Voh ITIj p. 50, The border on the 
a3dc of RcVfii was infested by bands ot pinnderera and aflitr 
lawTcs people. Fnreijfn DcparlmcnT, Po(itica[ ProCeedi n in 
NdS, 1-2 of May 1^05. 

^‘>Bcvcridffc : Ibid, Vol. HI, p, 50, 

°^IbLd. 

“Beveridge : Ibid, Vol, HI, p. 51, 
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into rebellion and after some fighting escaped in 
1817, The Hathras fortress was reduced by siege in 
1817 and annexed to the Company’s dominion.^ 

Still another band of robbers, commanded by 
Gopal Singh, a Bundeta chieftain, created confusion 
and disturbances in Bundelkhand. This Bundcla baud 
committed robberies and disturbed the peace of the 
whole of the southern portion of the Upper Provinces. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Browne of the First Native Cavalry 
was appointed to punish this band and its leader. 
Starting from Agra, Browne attacked Gopal Singh 
vigorously and captured him on March 19, 1810, after 
stiff fighting. The band, cpnsisting of about two to 
three thousand robbers, was cut down almost to a man. 
Gopal Singh, however, escaped and fled along with 
his remaining forty followers. But the disturbances 
from his side were over andpeoplecame to know peace, 
as Gopal Singh did not appear again in the Company’s 
territory.*^ 

In the early days of the Company’s rule not only did 
the bandits and aamindars rise against the Government, 
but sometimes the common people also expressed their 
displeasure and disapproval of the actions of the new 
Government by revolting against it. They seemed to 
have thought at that time that they could make their 
voice felt by combined action, but they abandoned 
this habit when the Company’s hold over them 
became firm and complete. In 1813 the Government 

“Beveridge, Vol. Ill, pp. 32-33. 

“Asiatic Annusl Register for 1810-18tt, Bengal Occur¬ 
rence!, p. 6. 
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of Lord Mkto finding the finances weak decided to 
increase the bcome of the Government by a house tax. 
Most of the people of the Upper Provinces objected 
to this new tax, some people doing it actively, while a 
large number of others passively and silently. The 
people of Banaras took a leading part in the agitation 
in the Upper Provinces, and protested against the tax. 
They closed their shops and encamped outside the 
town. Ultimately the Government had to submit to- 
strong public opposition.* Next year the Govern¬ 
ment again tried to meet the deficit and decided “to- 
establish the principle of a house assessment by 
confining it to police purposes, and giving it the form 
of voluntary payment, by leaving it to the inhabitants 
to assess themselves in their different wards by means 
of committees of their own selection.”* The people 
of Bareilly objected even to this, and when the 
Government tried to be strict, there was an insurrectiort 
in the town. “In the course of two days about 6,000- 
men apppeated in arms.”* The insurrection was at 
last suppressed and the tax levied after great trouble. 

These disturbances all round and the insecurity 
of life throughout northern India due to the. existence 
of many rival political powers made the roads most unsafe 
and people could not travel from one place to another 
without a large following or in big caravans and parties 
accompanied by armed men to protect them from the 

“Beveridge ; Ck)mpreheiuive Hlatory India, Vol. Ill,, 
pp. 29-30. 

“Beveridge : Ibid, Vol. Ill, p, 30. 

“Beveridge : Coinpreheniivc History of India, Vol. III,. 

p. 31. 
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attack of robbers. Bishop Heber* writing of BiieiJlf 
ia describes the gtcit insacuhty of life aad 
dangers On the toad : .the crowd of laay profiigate* 
self-cailed sawata^ who though nianj of them arc not 
■worth a rupee ... .obtaio for the moat part a precari¬ 
ous livelihood by- spungiag on the industriouj trades^ 
inert and farmers, oti whom they lev}^ a sort cf 
blackmail/'* t^ews-runnera and wealtha mercltants 
were equally iu the danger of “falling an easy prey 
to biigands.-'^ From the former they sciit^cd 
wbaievet copper the poor men posscased, while from 
the latter they espec-ted money ^d. pietdotis-s tones 
besides lanaom money. 

Lawlessness reigned Eupreme, especially on the 
ftontiets. "An Officer' ( probab^y R. G Wallace) found 
round aboiu 1815 chat even cnldvatots and ordinary 
citizens on the ffoiitiers of the East India Company's 
and the Sindhla's Kingdoms carried "matchlock 01 
sword.,and the round of shield ready on their 
back... .prompt 10 resist a lawless soldiery and fight 
in defence of their com, cattle, families and even 
lives''He found the territory from ICanauj to Agta, 
that is, between the Gangs and the Yamuna ‘"wild, 
glootny-looking small ravines''*^ due to the depreda¬ 
tions of lawless people and insecurity of life and culti¬ 
vation. 

=®Heber : DJa^y, VqL, h p. 243. 

^JacqucEucnC r LcUef^ from India, p, 3 5?. 

"'^SketchcH of Ibdia for Firc-flidc TfaveUerB hy "An Otffcer'j 
The writer waj R, G. Wallace accetdifL^ tn Sir Jadnnatii 
Sarkar {we hia copy of the hook), page 215. 

“Ibid p, 325, 
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Many were the evil groups which took part in 
disturbing the peace of the country. The thags took 
a prominent part in such activities, though their depre¬ 
dations, did not attract the attention of the people 
and the Government before the revelations made by 
General Sleeman regarding them in about 1830. 
Travellers and merchants, rich and poor, civilians 
smd military men, government officials and the public, 
all were victims of the thags, and many were the 
ghastly tragedies committed by those fiends in lonely 
as well as husy halting places. They did their work 
usually by way-laying the unwary traveller and strangling 
and plundering him when he was alone or unawares. 
Another method of these people was to poison travellers 
by adding a little of stramonium (dhatura) to their 
food and watch them falling unconscious and 
sometimes even dying. General St Lcger, then 
Commander-in-Chief was the first person to draw 
the attention of his troops and the Government to ‘‘^a 
description of murderers denominated thags” who 
infested the Doab and other parts of the Upper Provin¬ 
ces in 1810. The Government of Lotd WilliamBentinck 
took vigorous measures to punish these people and 
they were hunted out and duly punished by a special 
department under General Sleeman. Between i8a6 and 
1835 in all 1,561 persons were tried for this crime and 
out of them 1,404 were sentenced cither to death 
or to transportation for life." 

It was only in the beginning of the thirties of 
the nineteenth century that some degree of security of 
‘•Crooke : The North-Wc*tera Provinces of India, 

p. ns. 
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life wa& established aod the matauders and robbera 
putisshed hj the ejections of the Goverotueni.*^ The 
dacoits, howvefj, coatinued and it ’was only after, 
Lord Aueklaiid had decided to uoite tlie offices of 
Thagi aad Dacoity ucidet SJeemaa in iljE that 
E>aicoity ’o^as gnppitssed. 

Revenue Aeimihistrai-ion ■} 

The first territories of the Uppet Provinces to 
cotnt under British occupation, were Banaras and the 
adjoining districts ’whose scfvereignty ’wa& traasfetrtd 
to the Co'jmpany in 1771, In sygg Jonathan Duncan 
persuaded liic Raja of Bsnaras to allow him to make 3 
Bettlemciit of the land itvcnuc of those areas* aLti the 
whole territory was permanently settled in 1755 on the- 
pattern of the permanent settiemait of Bengal insiituted 
there by Lord Cornwallis in 17531 A promise of a 
similar nature was made to the cultivators and laud- 
holdcts of the Ceded and Conquered Districts 
and respectively. Henry Wellesley and the Board of 
CommissLoners took measures to settle rhe land 
revenue of these areas. Tl>c first Settlement of the 
Ceded Districts made for three years took effect from 
the beginning of the fasli year iiio (September 
A proclamation made at the time declared that at the 
termination of the first scEtlement a further settlement 
would be made for three years. It ’was announced that 

^AdinlatBlriLJve fteport of the U. Pi for DlldS'JZ* 
page 3^5. 

fThc reader is referred W ■'fiarJy Land Setdcmcnti in 
the Upper Previncee' by theprejent ^triterid rhe Uttar Bharat^ 
Jouraat af Rjcaearcii of the U aLvcrjidcB of U-P-j Jti3y, 1955. 
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after the expiry of the first two settlements, i.e., after 
six years, a third settlement would be made for four 
years and after its term was over, i.e,, after ten years 
of British rule, a permanent set dement would be made 
with the aamindats.^ It was proposed to raise the 
revenue, after each settlement, in proportion to the 
increase in the volume of crops. The Court of Directors 
confirmed the first settlement of the Ceded Districts on 
August 28, 1804.** This Settlement was concluded 
within two months of the issue of the order to make 
it.^ Naturally, it had to be a summary setdement. In 
the meantime the Conquered Districts had also come 
under the rule of the Company and as a stop-gap 
arrangement their settlement was made for a year to 
begin with. As in the Ceded Districts, it was provided 
that two settlements of three years* duradon each would 
be followed by a third of four years’ duradon, thus 
sdpuladng the same period of ten years for the Conqu¬ 
ered Districts also for converting the setdement into a 
permanent one.*’^ 

In the beginning of 1805 arrangements were 
started for the second triennial setdement of the Ceded 
and Conquered Districts according to the proclamation 
issued earlier. But, as the produce of the land did not 
increase during the first three years, as it had been 


"ReguUtion XXV of 1803. 

^Macoaghten to Sadr Board of Revenue, No. 676 dated 
April 7, 1831, vide Board of Revenue Proceedings, No. 62 for 
May 24, 1831. 

, "Dewar : Hand Book to Pre-Mutiny Records, p.9. 
‘’Regulation IX of 1805. 
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expected* the teriTiS of tie new jectlcrtient had to be 
inade easicir Tlie demand of the State was fixed at wtdeh 
it was during the third year of the fitfit tdeunial scttle- 
tnentj i.c.* the year iiii fasli. It was also declared 
that after the end of this settlement a foiit^yeaf 
settlcmeat would bo made. The Govetnor'Gei^eral 
and his Council were anxious to prepare the Uppet 
Provinces for a permanent settlement aa soon a^ possible 
so as not to butdeci the administration with the tedious 
wort of periodical assessiTLcnta. They did not like to 
Wait for the expiry of the ten years as proclaimed by 
themselves in iSoj. The promise of Wellesley had in 
the meanwhile been repeated, by Barlow,'*® Id order to 
facilitate an early introduction of the permanent settlfr 
mentj tbereforc* Sir George Barlow, the Governor- 
General* appointed in June iSuy a Commiasion 
'^charged with the important duty of inquiring into 
the condition of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
and reporting upon tlm system of internal administ¬ 
ration best adapted to the requirements of the people.”^ 
The members of this Commissiem* Messrs RnW. Cox 
and Henry St, George Tucket (who later on rose to be 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors) left Calcutta for 
the Upper Frovinces on June ij, i Boy, That it was the 
intention of Lord Wellesley, of Sit George Badow and 
of Lotd Minto, to introduce the permanent settlement 
in the Ceded and Conquered Distticts* is '^‘not to be 

"Ibid. 

*^Kaye : The Lire and Oorrcapondcncc of Htftry St. Geo/KS 
Tuclter, p. 216, 

] The Lile and CarrMpondjcilCc of Flenty 5t. Geofffc 
Tucker, p. 2lt. 
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doubted”. The Government promised permanent 
settlement again this (1B07) year.** The Commission, too, 
was instructed to prepare grounds for the purpose. It 
was scarcely possible for the Commissioners to traverse 
the entire country and to make the assessment on the 
spot. Therefore, it became imperative for them ‘‘to 
commit the execution of this duty to local officers and 
for the Commissioners to direct their attention to those 
general objects on which they could hope to employ 
themselves with more effect”.** On the basis of the 
report of the Acting Collector of the Agra district, the 
Commissioners recommended as follows: "As it is a 
frontier district, it appears to us particularly desirable 
to conciliate the landholders and by giving them a 
valuable interest in the soil to secure as far as possible 
their attachment as well as their cordial co-operation 
with the Government in preserving the tranquillity of 
the country.”® The same seem to have been the 
reports of the Collectors of revenue in the other 
frontier districts of the newly acquired territories. A 
large number of the Collectors of revenue in the 
different districts, however, reported that tlie country 
was not ripe at that time for a permanent settlement 

'’Field : Regulations of the Bengal Code, page 111; 
Badcn-Powell: Land Systems of British India, Vol. Ill, pp. 
15-17; Administrative Report of the U. P. for 1911-1912, 

p. 16, 

"Report of the Board of Oommissionen for the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces. April 13, 1808; Kaye: The Life 
and Correspondence of Henry St. George Tucker, p. 228. 

"Acting Collector of Agra on September 29, 1807, to the 
Board of Commissiooeri, vide Board of Revenue Procc^ings, 
No, 10 of October 5, 1807, 
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aod suggested ‘'that it be abandoned for the piescnt:"'“ 
On theii report the Commissioners recommended to 
the Government of Bengal "'that the permanent settle- 
men't in the Ceded and Cooqaemd Districts be for the 
present postponed'^ and '"chat the ensuing settlement 
concluded for four yens”.* Both Cotc and Tacker 
vyere so mneb convinced by the lea&ooing of the 
Collectors, and agreed with them from their peisonal. 
observation, that before their retiteEnent, Tucker 
recorded a Memorandum on the subject on the ist of 
March iSaS. He used to say ktetoo t “I was appointed 
in 13 07 to carry into eiecution amcasute which successive 
administratots had considered to be cs&ential to the 
prosperity of the country. Although concurring most 
unte&Cfvedly in the opioioti that it was wise and 
saIutat7,..^„J ventured to counsel delay, upon the 
ground that we were not at that moment in a state 
of preparation to coosunimatc so great an undet-^ 
taking; hut it never occurred to my mind chat the 
principle of the measure was to be abandoned, , . . 
The tecommendatiou, however, was pleasing neither to 
the Court of Directors, nor to the Govcrnt>t-Gcucial.=^ 

The new CommissioQccs were Sir Edward Cole- 
brootc and Mt. Deane, who agreed with the npfnioti of 
the Govctuot-General in the beginning, but rallied 
round the opinion of Tucker and Cos when they saw 

**lCaye ] Admlrthtration erf the Ease India CHompauf- 

p. 

^Itayc : Life and Gotrajmndcnce of Tucker, p- 231. 

: AdmiaiSEratioD of the Eaat India Gompany 
p. ^38. ■ ' 

*^Kayc: ; Life and GorrelpondcnCt trf Tucker, P' 23L 
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matters in the Upper Provinces for themselves. This 
time the Court of Directors seemed to agree with the 
Commissioners. On February 27, 1810, they wrote to 
the Governor-General that their considered opinion 
was against the institution of a permanent settlement 
and that they were unable to recommend it unless 
they were supplied with more information by die 
district and local authorities.^ The Commissioners seem 
to have realized the loss to the Company and the harm 
to the prosperity of the country from a permanent 
setdement of land revenue at that time. The Governor 
General, however, seems to have favouted the proposal, 
though he was not in a position to sec matters 
for himself. He replied to the Commissioners’ 
report on August 31, the same year, saying that the 
informadon supplied by the Commissioners themselves 
justified a permanent settlement of the territories.* On 
the same day, however, the Commissioners reported 
to the Governor-General that the Saharanpur district 
( then including Muzaffarnagar ) must be excluded 
from permanent settlement if it was at all introduced, as 
Saharanpur was not properly populated and cultivated 
so far. In November 1810 the Commissioners suggested 
that the Gorakhpur district should be excluded for the 
same reasons. On the other hand, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral sought the permission of the Directors for making 
a permanent settlement in Saharanpur, Kanpur and 
Gorakhpur. The Court, however, withheld its sanction 
( November 27, 18 ri ) not only for the three districts 

"Board of Revenue Proceedings, No. 62 of May 24, 1831, 

"Ibid. 
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but fl]so tbe ’wholt of tlie Upper PiovkicesSince- 
that time there a subdued ctitidsm of the pioposal 
of a permanent sertleinetit, aud by 1B15 it was 
recognised that CotwaHis had connmitted a miatafce 
in Bengal in denying the GoTcxnment of the future 
advantages of the mcieasrd value of the kndh®'’ The 
DitcctoiSi thetefowej iasttuctcd the Govetoor-Gencral 
that tlie term of any of the fututc tettlementa should 
not exceed five years. ^ 

Tlie result of the Court's despatch of Novembef 
iS 11 was the neurassessment of the land revenue madein- 
iCcoidance with Regolatjons IX and X of i8ia—Reguh 
atiou IX for the Ceded Districts and Reguktion X for 
the Concfueicd Districts. In niBJcJtigthc new setdements- 
it had been decided that all estates of whicli one-thitd 
of the cultivable land was in actual cultivation should 
be considered ripe £01 permanent settlement.^ By 
1813 it was realized that it was not proper to make 
the fourth settlement permanent in the Uppet Prov¬ 
inces (as thought befotc) and^ therefore, in xgi6 
Regulation XVI was passed which extended the 

“Mactiaghten^ SccrcUry (0 GcrvemOr-Gencrar Oa 
April 1, 1651, Nn, STfi to Sadf Ba&td of Revenue, vide 
Board of Revenue Procetdingi^ No. 62 at May 24, 1351 !' 
House of ConuDons Papers, VoL 11] Raikcsi- 

Note* on the Nordi■Western PfavioMi, p. &4 ; Bftdcn'PuwcJI: 
Land Syatema of EfitiaSi India, Vol, III, p, 19. Fidd: 
Rjcgulationa of the Bengal Cade, p, 115. 

*'Moreland 1 Revenue AdluSniELratiou in the U, P.,, 
pp, 51-33. 

«AtIministcative Report of the North-Western PrOvidCifr 
far 1862-65. pagea 42&43, 

"Macnaghten to Sadr Board of Revenue, April 7, 183h. 
vide Board, of Revenue Proceediagj, Ko. *2 of May 24^ 1651. 
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•existing four-year settlement for a further period of 
five years, i,e., fasli i2Z5 to 1229 in the Ceded 
Districts, while Regulation IX of 1818 extended the 
term of the settlement in the Conquered Districts up to 
fasli year 1232.“ 

The procedure for these early settlements was 
uncertain and rather loose. When the Collector 
started to make the assessment, he was accompanied 
by the patwari or the village accountant. The patwari 
was a hereditary official of the village whose duty 
it was to register the deeds and keep a record of 
revenue payments, and he was generally paid by a 
grant of land free of revenue. This village official first 
produced a statement of revenue paid by the estate 
or land under consideration up to that period and 
gave the names of those persons whom he considered 
to be the most entitled to engage for the payment of 
the revenue. The various claimants to this coveted 
position were then' heard on the spot and the 
Collector made settlement with the person whose 
claims seemed to be the best and the strongest, 
provided that he was ready to pay the amount 
in consonance with the figures in the patwari’s 
records for the past years and provided also that there 
was no higher bid. As Moreland has rightly remarked: 
“The settlement thus combined an element of the 
auction room with an attempt to decide on the validity 
of the various claims; and it will be readily understood 
that the latter object was very imperfectly realiaed.”.** 

“Ibid. 

**Morcland : Revenue Adminisiradon of the U. P.. 
pp. 31-32. 
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A great defect o£ the oarl7 settlements, which 
•m-tte. aSl sujnoaaij assessments, was that the gross or 
net pioduce o£ the land could not be known, as the 
land was usually farmed out to the highest biddcTr 
Secondly, tlic best and the rightful daimanis to the 
soil, -who had real interest in the development o£ 
fl^Lcdtutc* cultivation and the land, were usually igno- 
xed^ Thirdly, adventurers and upstarts began to bid fot 
far higher sums of money than was proper 'and than 
■what they could pay or the land could yield. 


As a result of the three early settlements, a new 
thing was observed to happen in the Upper Piovinces, 
Many a landholder was unable to pay the revenue he 
had promised to pay at the time □£ the assessmeut and 
decrees were issued ^saast him by the courts of kw^ 
The settlement of the land with ihe highest bidder, the 

harsh methods of the collection of revenue and the 

^alc of land aud property for default in the payments 
began to tell upon the economic condiuon of the 
cultivators and agriculture in the province. The mischi¬ 
evous juniot employees of the revenue department Site 
the tahsildars, the qaoungos and the patwaris began to 
cheat the illiterate cultivators of their lands btile by 
little as the vilSagers were not aware nf the terminology 
and the legal aspects of the new revenue system set up 
by tbeGovernmcntoftheEastiDdk Company. Some ol 


"‘Mt HottMack^tizic told the Cemraens 
that the transfer of b large 

of Ihe CDUtury by the revrnue BaleiJ -vraniiy 

n iraiB of fiV'il* worse aLmcMl than had rtBuIlK V 

of any native government''. AfFslra 163P32. 

Report rrom CominittteH £»« IndJa Affairs, 1C3J 

Question No, B51. 
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them begin to make wrong entries in the registers of 
rights and collections, while others withheld the 
colleetiona they had made and let the revenues £dl in 
arrears. Then they would auction the property and 
land of the poor cnltivators and piardiase it in the 
name of some relation cf theirs or have it chem- 
■ selves under some assumed name “ Minami purchases 
of lands like this were many during these yeats^ and 
the Company's senior odicials did not know of them 
in the beginning.^ This newptoccss was observed in 
die Upper Provinces before the termination of the first 
three triennial settlements. It was estimated that 
neatly half of the two districts of Kanpur and Allah¬ 
abad thus passed into the hands of a former revenue- 
department employee of the Govemmentj *'often a 
stranger from the Lower Provinces"^ of the Bengal 
PresidencyA fine eKimpie as to how all this was 
accomplished has been recorded by J, W. Kaye,'^' 
Then, many a landboldci had b&cn unable to pay the 
land revenue at the proper time, and decrees had been, 
issued against him by the courts of law fot non¬ 
payment of dues. His lands had in the meanwhilt 
been auctioned and purchased by some high blddetK 
But when the deeree-holdci and the auctian-purchaser 
went to the cnldvator whose lands he had purdia?ed, 
the latter did not submit and refused to leave hig. 

^^□Srd of Revenue T'roceediDgB, No. bl of May 

"(Cayc ] Adminijtradou of [he East India Company, 
24 ^^ 245 . 

*^ICayc: AdmEnistfadon of the East India CtMBpany,. 
p. I 4 l. 

^■^Kaye 1 Ibid^ pp. 341-245, 
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land. He was not accustomed to lai^d sales in this way 
and could not imagine that bis laods could pass into 
the hands of some outsidetn As Kaifces has put itj. 

wac of land holdet against decree holder, auction 
putcliaser and all other iotrnders began.Unlitc the 
people of Bengal, the people of the Doah and the 
Upper Provinces did not submit to the decree holders^ 
as they were ''soldier cultivators^’.^ Such troubles 
became events oF daily occuireitce and in the end 
Th Cr jRobettaou, a District Magistrate (kter Lieutc- 
nanX^Govemor of the Ho ttb-Western provinces) had 
to intervene and lodge a protest with the Government 
against Such gross misappropriitioQ and illegal 
transfers of land by petty Government officers under 
the cover of sale law and auction of rights. The 
strong protests of Robertson led the Government tO' 
make scarebiog enquiry and the above state of affalia 
was revealed. The tcsult was Regulation I of 1621, 
whereby the iniquitous prociisdingE which had 
deprived "the paoc and ignorant mcn^’ of their pro¬ 
perty and lands by sale lay^ were cancelled. A 
Commission was appointed to enquire Into all the 
transfers of property which had taken place during 
the first eight O.t ten years of the Company’s rule in. 
the Upper Provinc^cSr The Governor-General went 
on a tour of the Upper Provinces to sec things fof 
himself and after that Mr. Holt Macfeeniie, Secretary 
to the Bengal Government in the Territorial Depart¬ 
ment, who had accompanied the Governor-General' 
on tout:, was asked to prepare a memorandum giving; 

’^Raikes t Notes on the N&rth'WeflBm Rrovlacts. p. 66,- - 

^^Raikes i IIjmI. 
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tiis suggcstioo5 about the tutthod to be adopted in 
the next: scctlctoeat of the Upper Provinces, Holt 
Maclcensi*^ produced a voluminous report runtting 
into 7iSci paragraphs, and moat of the suggesLiona made 
by him u^’ere incorporated in Regukdon VII of iSaa, 

Regulation VII of is regarded by Mackenzie 
and Mottland as a rcvolutiotmiy change affecting the 
cultivators of the Upper Provinces. The principles 
enjinciiitcd in it guided the land revenue adeninistra- 
tion of the province for the next- ten years. The 
main recommend itions of Holt Mackenaie*^ were : 

(i) A careful cadastral survey of the knd. 

(ti) Preparation of a full and complete record of 
rights and interests in the land. 

(iii) A just and moderate aasessraent and land 
revenue demand. 

(It) Protection of the rights of the cultivators. 

A revenue settlement was undertaken on some 
scientific basis ibt the first dme aa the result of E-eguIa- 
tion VJI of ifiaa. The piioctples laid down by this 
Set tleraenc governed aEl subsequent Settlements and the 
land levcniic administration not only in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces but also in the test of the Company's empire 
in India.’''* The principal feature of the Ssttlement 
under this Regulation tvas the investigation of the 
rights in land and in enquiry about the persons who 

^ Mackenzic’B idinme of isig ■ Ficttj ; ISjeguktiana of 
the Bcn^aL Code, p. 115 ; Bad&ii-Powcll i Revenue SyatccuB of 
Britiah India, Voh 11., pp. lG-24 i Adtoinia trative Report of 
the bi'ordi-Weaiern Proviricci for page 42, 

“Field ; RcgulatEona d [he Bengal Code, p. 29. 
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were entitled to the profits of the land and about tbc 
persons* wbo could te held lesponaible for the pay¬ 
ment of leventics to the Governti’-ient. The Regulation 
lecogni&ed property b the soil aa opposed to interest 
in the land revenue taken into account so far. The 
Collectors of revenue, who ^‘ete also ^ Settlement 
Offlccra* were to note down and record bteresta of 
all parties in an estate, and thus dajms to land were 
put on record. The woth of the Colkctora increased 
tremcndotnily due to the various claima to land, some 
concuttcut, some couftidbR, both requiting specifi¬ 
cation and settlement. The whole niaddoeiy of 
levctnie admlnismtlon was thus dogged, as it were; 
with over-work and a Isirge amount of records and files 
were prepared. Such a Settlement was very costly 
and it took an inotdmatcly long tirtie,^ Tlic work of 
TevisioD of die past settlci»tnE& could be done ao 
slowly that even after ten yeara had elapaed from die 
time of its iuitiition, “it was calculated that it would 
take silty inore ytits to tender the work complete. 
But it meant greatec care of the inceiesta of the culti¬ 
vator, and* thetefore* was baited from every cotnei 
nnd made to work. 


Regulation IX of j 614 extended the Settlement of 
the Ceded Districts of 1822 to the Conquered Distxicts 
for a period of five years. The extended period not 
being sufficient for the completion of the Settlement, 
Regulation O of gave a fresh lease of life to the 


F- 


’^Moreland i Revenue Ad m iniatratSon of the U. JP'*P' JS- 
^Kayc i Adminiatratjon of the East India Company, .■ 
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ciisting Settlement foi a further period of five years, 
cttetidinig it ftotn to lajp fash. The slow pio- 
gress and the confusiaii created by the Eoaid' of 
Revcoue can be guessed from the enqoiry o£ the 
Govefntnent dated July 15, jiSjq, and the icpiy of the 
Eoaid regarding the progress made io the ^t'orls of 
Settlcmeot. It is vety sid that the Board of Revenue 
had to tcply that they were not in a position to supply 
tlie GoverotneJic with any details or lepoit on the subject 
as they had no information on handh The Board told 
the Government that they requited tnore time for the 
purpose. The Eoardj naturaiJy, did not hnotv what 
they wetc doing and what was happening to the 
revenue sattlamcnt entrusted to them. Therefore, 
towards the end of 1S50 some members of the Board 
Were deputed to malie a tour of the Upper Provinces 
and report to the Governtnent^ This was called the 
Sadr Board of Revenue on Deputation, The enquiry 
of the Board revealed that veiy little progreES had beert 
made in the Settlement. The Board in their letter to 
the Govcrnmenc dated May aj, 1851, said that the real 
cause of the absence of progress was that ihc 
Collectors, while malting the Settlements, had to write 
our very voluminous reports and entet many an 11 n- 
flccessary detail, '^Tlre account for a village of only 
moderate dlmetisjona," they saids *^we have reason to 
believe, will fill paper that binds into a thick quartO' 
volume”,^ They expressed their opinion that economy 
would have to be made in this direction. The various 
Collectors a]^o expressed the same opinion. Rjesli2ing 

''Board of Jlcvcnu* to the Goveroment on May 25j 
vide Dfwar : Hand Book to PrcrMutfoy RccoucIb, p, 12. 
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the neoeasity of saving timt^ humari energy and money, 
iitid Ecductn^ the inconveaiente o£ the revenue nffidaJfl, 
the Governor-General recorded n Minute on January 
aOj 1832* Sind rematked t ''it thus appears to be the 
general opinion that the minute researches ’which have 
been hidterco made can lead to no ptacdcal useful 
resuks.'’^^ 

Ben dock, who had taken land revenue lefotm to 
heatt, pursued the matter seriously. He was at d^is 
time on a tour of the Upper Provinces and saw 
things for hitnself^ He was convinced that something 
must be done in this contiection, and recorded his 
views in another Minute on September a^i, He 

convened a confcicuce of the members of the Board 
of Revenue^ the officers of the Survey depaitnacnt, the 
Commksinners of AllahaLbad, Agra and Bundelkhand 
aad the ofSciala of the revenue department and experts 
in the subject at Allahabad which met 011 January ai, zz 
and 25j iS35- This led to the passing of the famous 
Rcgukdoci rX of which removed some of the 

defects in the revenue administiation.of the province. 

AxiMI.VI3TIULTlOr4 OF JUSTICE 

The Binajas Division was the first in the Upper 
provinces ’where the East India Company's judicial 
administration was mtiDduccdinT775H The system was 

’'‘Sclecdona frvm tlie RtvenUc Recordi^ Morth-Wcatern 
Froviucca-i 1$2Z-lS33. 

Gtaptcr VL aa Revenue AdmlmBtiallon. 

See iiao Rroceedinsa of the Bciard of F.cvcnuc dated 25th 
May lE33i which contain. cvrrcipoAdcncc giving the rcsulti 
of this conference and conveying the orders of tht Gevernor- 
Gene ral'in^OcnnCih 
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Only two ycat3 bdfoTe enfoiccd jd Bc^rgal, ^ihar and 
Oiissa. It contcmplattd the appointment of a Judge 
and Magistrate in each district who sat as a Judge in tltc 
civil court and decLded criminal cases as a Magistrate.*^ 
In most of the districts or sillahs he was also given 
an assistant called ‘Registes' to whom cases the value 
of whose amount in dispute wa? below two hundred 
rupees could be referred by the Judge for decision. 

When the Ceded Districts were acquiredj a Court 
of Appeals and Circuit was csiabHftbcd for the terd- 
toryi with its headquarters at Bateillyr The atmounoe- 
meut of ihe appointment of a Court of Appeal and 
Qrcuit with three Judges was also made.*-i One of the 
junior Judges was to go on circuit twice a year, by turOj 
once on the ist of January and then on the lit of July, 
while the seniot Judge and one of the junior Judges 
remained at tire headqusitters to hear the appeals 
brought before therUb The ctiminal courts administered 
the Muhammadan CrliTiinal Law with slight modrfici- 
tions. Each court had attached to it qazia or Muftia- 
who were expected to expound the Law and advise the 
Judge and help him in dispensing justice pioperiy. 
One good feature of this system was that once the 
Court of Citcuit sentenced an accused to deitb^ or to 
imprisonmecLt for lifc^ the sentence had, to be confirmed 
by the Sadr Kizamat Adaiat at Fort William in 
Caicutta before it was carried info execution. This 
established the healthy practice of rtvisiem of all impor¬ 
tant cases. 

”Dcwar: A Haisd Eook to (Uu Fre-MuriaT Recordl^ 
page 3. 

^’RcgulaUon VllofiaOS. 
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’When the CcmquMed Dwtrkta also were ia- 
duded in the Company's teiritory, the jutisdiedon of 
chc Sadr Diwani and Sadr Nizamat Adahta wai 
extended to those areaa. Immediaiely the new aica wia- 
brought under the jutisdictinn of the Court of Appeals 
and Circuit at BareiSly. But a change hecamc neces¬ 
sary. ASkbabad, Gorakhpur and Bundclkhand ditfi- 
dons were trauEferted under the juriadktion of the 
Banat-as court, while the others were allowed to oonic 
under the BiteiUy court. The judicial adminiatiation 
was, to* settled oo this paLtcin for some time 
to cotuc. 


Besides the Judge-Magistrate in each siHah, there 
was a Register to help the Judge, while EOtoe districts 
had a covenanted civil servant also* under trainings 
attached to the court of the Judge-Magistrate.^ Sub¬ 
ordinate to the Judge dteie were many Indian judicid 
officers of three citcgoiies^adr Amins, Amins and 
Munsiis. The Sadr Amins had their courts at die head¬ 
quarters of the diattkts and were authorised to dispose 
of cases the value of whose amount in dispute did not 
exceed Rs. loo/- aod whicli were referred to them by 
the Judge. ' The Amins, nominated by the Judge and 
oonfitfflcd bjr the Sadr Diwani Adalat, had tlidl courts 
in the interioi tjf the distiiotB. cominandmE i )“«=- 
diedem of ihout ten squwe miles end could decide sset 
the value of whose account in dispute did not Kceen 
flftv lupecs, The Munsifs were the lowest judicia 
authoridesinthedisttict who could tahe up 0^““ 
if the value of the amount io dispute did no 


casts. 
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^xteed fifty mptefln The difftrence between the courts 
of the Sadt Amins and Amins on the one band and 
those of the Munsifs on the other was that whereas 
the Munsif coiild receive an otiginai case, a plaint^ the 
Sadr Asrdns and the Amins could talce up only those 
oases which Were rc^rred to them by the JudgCL 
Appeals from ail the three classes of Indian jadlcial 
officers lay with tbe court of the Judgen The Judge 
could refer appeals up to the value of twenty-five 
rupees to the Registet. 

At tbe top of the adaiEniswation of justice^ aimve 
the Judge and Magistrate^ was die Provincial Court of 
Appeals and Circuit- It consisted of three Judges^ ns 
already desaibed, two of them sitting to form tlac 
Court of Appeals and the third going on circuit twice 
a year. The appeals from the Court of Appeals and 
Circuit lay with tlw: Sadt Diwani Adalat at Calcutta, 

Another important diange in the judi^ 
machinecy took place in i S i J, Tl^at year the juris- 
diction of the Gorakhpur division was tranferred from 
the Banaras to the Patna Court of Appeals and 
Greuit*^, The new juiisdiction of ibe Courts of 
Appeals and Circuit was now' as follows 

Banaras Courts AUalmbad and Buodelkhand 
Divisions. 

Bareilly Courts ' ^ Ceded and Conquered 
Districts minua AUalinbad 
and Gorakhpur Divisions. 


■'^Rciulitian XVli of 1325, 
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Pitna Courta "■ Gorakhpur Division. 

In the beginning ilie new system acemed to he 
u grcit inaprovenient on the past* as it tried to cut 
sliort the diatacices of Provincial Courts^ L e., Couita 
of Appeals and Cirenitj from the parties to a case^ 
P>ir±ctlce, howevet, showed Tcty soon that the new 
^stem could not work and that it was an utter failure. 
Dnc to the proximity of the courts, all of them were 
ovet-burdened with work and the courts could not 
cope with the work properly. There Wa? much 
congestion in the oou£t&, cases dragged on for 
years, and people began to think it to be futile to 
appeal to the higher coutta for justice or redress. 

During the Hrst half of the nincttctith century 
justice pure and simple was rathet a rare tiling in the 
coarts of the East India Company* According to 
Frederick John Shote, it was more of 1 mockery of 
justic! than justice Itself®. The judicial officers, both 
Indian and English, were corrupt and hribery vaa 
rampant in almost all courts, specialty so m those of 
the European Judges* The Judges, their assiatants and 
peons around them oppressed the people and instead 
of doing justice perpetrated cruelty. The poor people 
could not make their voice felt and suffered silently, 
as they had no means for redress". 

*“F. J. Short! NutcB ou tht Indian AJfflin, Vol. II, 
pp. 551-5^6. 

“F.J. Short! Notes on Indian AfTaiya, VoI. II, Appen- 
diic A '^Nsrr&tivc of a passage in l-hc life df F^ccr-EuJt, a wcavte. 
Alao fee 'Character of a Gomiusssioncr' pp. 
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The working of tbe courts’was slow and costly 
in those daya^ as it is todiyr Charles Raikcs writes 
very puogcatly oo die topic i *‘If two nclghbotits 
quarrel about a drain oi i dunghill, a rough word oi a 
hasty blowi their mutual fecdmioations must all 
be taken down in black and whiter with the state¬ 
ments of all their wifnessts^ before the smallest 
legal sentence can be passed/'® though meanwhile 
both the ncighhouis might haTc hreailicd their 
last. The working of the courts became slow 
also, because buainess accumulated fcaifully on the 
files of the Judges. It was natural that such 
minute details entailed waste of time. "Such ’was 
the cnotmous number of undecided cases on the 
files, that many of the suitors must ’wait for years for 
a decision”-"' In order to avoid new cases from 
coming to the courts and minimise the pressure of 
work it was proposed to make justice more costly so 
tint parties might not go to court for trifling matters, 
Litigation was tayed and it was decided that kgai 
proceedings should only be valid when written on 
paper beating the Government stsfiop. Thus the old 
practice of deposit-fee for suits was icvived. But 
this did not go far in decreasing the number of cases 
before the law courts atid miniotising the pressure 
of wotkr 


■^Raikej: Kotc* un the Nofth-Wcst^ru f itoviqcgs of iudia, 

™Kaycr AdmioiatfatloU &f the Ea*t India Gon 3 pany» 
pp, 340-141. 
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OuKing chc catly day^ o£ the East lodk C&tnpany 
the Upper Provinces were notorious foi criminal cs&es 
which far out-rmmbcxcd those of the Lower Provinces* 
i, Bengal proper. A despatch from the Court of 
Directors in 1651 stated^ the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, depredatioos with mutdet snd wounding 
were above sis times more prevalent than in the 
Lower Provinces; affrays with loss of life about five 
times; and murder and homkide about two or three 
timesThe reasons for tins difference arc said to 
have been many; firstly, the two portions of the Bengal 
Presidency had not been under British nJe for the 
same period of time; secondly* the Upper FrovicceJ 
were very distant from the head-rjuarters at Calcutta 
with the result that proper and strict supervision was- 
impossible; thirdly, the Upper Provinces were cj;po3cd 
to snfEcr from the neighbourhood of foreign ill-govet- 
ned States like Awadb* the Sindhians Kingdom, etc., 
and dually, the character of the people of the Upper 
Piovinccs and that of the people of Bengal pcopcr 
differed—iht fotioer were turbulent while the latter were 
submissiveMoncthcless* the Directors' despatch states 
with satisfaction that tlicic had been a marked improve¬ 
ment in the state of the Upper Provinces W ctiminat 


®’£ 3 capafcb qf the OurC ot DireCtorfl dated Mar^ 30, 
lS3t. ParliamenLary Papert. Hon^ oF (^innonH, 
from Gcmmittcc, Eaat India Affau? (JudictalJ, lS3]-_32,. 
Vot. XII, AppendiK A, pa^c 20d. 


“Ibid, p. 2<J$. 
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cases we£e decliniog in number and jurensity,® Lord 


"The puaiahnientj awarded by ttic Coartj of JuidtC- were 
^ fcLtOwE; 



During die two years 1926 and l£27 the punialinientB 
iullicted by the courts in the Upper Provinces were as foElowsr 


TtuprisoDRient for 2 years and 
above. 

Inipiisoument tor 1 year and 
under 2 ycArSr 

Imprisonment for 6 months and 
under 1 year. 

Imprisonment Jor 6 months or 
under. 

Fines 

^iVhippLng 

Hard Labour 

Dismissal or Suspension of 
Government 0£fe:ialB. 


Fiattres for both of thase tables have been taken from 
Despatch of Court of Director? to the Governor’Gcnera] 
datM March 3t>, 193], vide Goramons, Reports fr*ro Comm- 
tteca fjudicialj, 1931-32, Vt>]. XII-Appendin pp., 207-2IM. 
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William Bentinck fanod that the Court of Appeals and- 
Circuit (Proviodal Courts) bad become resting places 
for those qticmbeis of the service who Were deemed- 
unfit for higher reapcmsibilitics. They were usually 
ineffidcEt and kept the accused persoDs unjustly £ot 
mouths in couduetnent before tbeii trial could begin,^' 
This was one of the most lEnpOttant r&asotis for the 
corruption in the courts and the failure of the adminis- 
ttatioQ of justice in the later as well as early days of 
the Cornpsny*3 rule. Ultimately, thcrefbie, Bcotinck 
thought fit to abolish these Ptovinckl Courts. In so 
doing he undid the whole wofk of Lord Cornwallis. 
The E-crenue Commissionets were now made Judges 
of Circuit al&t>r’‘ The work of the tax Colcctora and 
Judges was now united in the Commiseioneis of 
Revenue and Gtcnit In judicial matteis they woiked 
under the supervision of the Sadr h^izamat Adalat, 
w'hile in revenue matters they were guided in theit 
work by the Board of Revenue. 

The plan, however, did pot succeed and die Court 
of Directors also had to protest against such a measure. 
Very soon Bcntiuck himself realised his mistake. 
Therefore, he transferred the duties of the Sessions to 
the Gvil Judges and orde-ted tliat they should hold 
Jail deliveriefi once a monthNow, the Civil Judges 

““Kaye : Adffliniitration of the E. I. Co.j pp. 346-47. 

^^Kxsulation I of 1825, 

“^Kayc: op. cit,, pp. 347-34Bj tJewar: Hand Book of Frc- 
Mutiny RccotrdB, p. 6. 
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VFCK alao the. Maglatiates of their districts. Therefore, 
ir became essential to divest them of thdt inagistcriBl 
•duties. These magisterial duties of the Judges ’wete 
notF traDsferred to the Collectors tvho 'bccaine 
Magi Btxate-Co] lectors. Thus vfi find tltat the tes* 
ponsibility for criminal jusdee i^as cons tan t!y trans¬ 
ferred from one official to another and no proper care 
was taken of its organjaation, and, as Kiyc has rightly 
put it, ""‘die piDtectlon of life and ptoperty wa^ declared 
ro be a matter of minor importnnee,*'^^ 

Another impoiCant change made during Bentinck's 
.time was tire creation of separate Sadr f^izamat and 
Sadr Diwani Adalata for the Upper Prcrvinces in rSji, 
which is discussed in a subsecpient chapter.” 

Police and Prisons 

When the administration of India passed into the 
hands of the Company Step by step, the English 
adopted "the system of administration m they found 
it in each locality, making, as a rule, as little change 
as possible.’'* In flic Mughal Empire the Faujdar in 
the distcicts (sarkars) was "'to mamtain peace and 
tiani^uillity in his lurisdictiDii* to keep the roads free 
from lobbers and thieves and to enforce imperial 
regulations”,^ and "‘the polidng the country.”^ He 

““KAycr AdtnEniBCTQtion of the East India Company, 

p. 

“Chapter VII yu AduiLniEtrarion of Justice. 

“Gurry: The Indian Fnlicc, p. 23. 

“Srivaicapa: Tfie Mughal Empire, p. ISO. 

Saraii: FrovindaT Goveimmtri t of the Mughahj 

p, 2^^ 
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had a& liie assistants many Thanadats who wete in charge 
of police posts called ihanas into whida a palgana 
was divided ™ The history of the Indian poiioe under 
the East Jndk Company began b Bengal from the 
time of Lord CoinwaUis when he issued the famous 
Bengal Code in 1755, The Bengal Code itself may¬ 
be traced bajck to- the "General R-egiolatiDna for the 
Administtadon of Justice” proposed by the Cominittee 
of Circuit at Kasim Basai and "made and ordained 
by the President and Council in Bengal in riyya/"” 
The robbers and dacoits were declared liable to capital 
punishment, while their families and dependants had 
to pay foi theit sins, by being cooiiDcd to perpetual 
skvety and harassment,™ War ten Jdastings, as 
President of iBe Coundh recommended, on July ro, 

1773, the punishment of transportation outside India 
for life-term prisoners so that the e^ipenditute on 
erecting prisons, mainEdning the guards and pioyiding 
the prisoners with food and clothing might be saved. 
He also suggested the sale of convicts as slave labour. 
Thanas or police stations were established by Hastings 
in 1774- In 1730 the administration of criminal 
justice also was taken up by the Government. 

Lord Connwallis removed the criminal court 
(Nizamat Adalat) ftOiB. Murshidabad to Calcutta and 
insisted On a regular police force. The police, 

^®Saran: Ibid, pp. 230-131- 

"Rflikita; Koeea On the North. tVcatci'n Province*, 
Chapter VI. 

^“Arlicie 35 of'’General Regulation* for the Adfflinlitrfl^ 
lion ofjualloft”, 1772, 
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According to him, w;!? fi^cessaty for the pro[>cr 
maiateoancc of [mhicc and Guppression of crirtie and 
apprehending the crimmaJs. ITis zarcJndat’s thaiiadacs 
VTCtc to be disbanded and Magistrates- ’weic requited 
to divide their districts into police jurisdictions, each 
in the charge of a Darogha. The Ditogha was appoint¬ 
ed by the Magistrate, but could be dismissed only by 
the Govcrnor-Gcacral-in-Council These Datogha3'\pete 
to receive reports of offences and artesc the suspected 
persons and send them to the Magistrate for trial 
vrithin tNPenty-four hours. Once a ptison was arrested, 
only a Magistrate could telcase him ; the Darogha had 
no such authority. The village Watclimen ’were also 
placed mtder the supervision of the Darogha, I'his 
system vraiS extended to the Upper Provitice& when the 
■Ceded and Conquered Districts vi^cte included in the 
Bengal fresidency, lids was, hov^evet* ''a piece of 
patch and tlierefbrc did not succeed in giving 

security of life and property to the . people and jn 
making the police an efficient body. '^Tts failure^ 
therefore,” saya Mill "and the misery of tlic people 
ruho depend upon it for protection^ are not a subject 
for Surprise."^ 

In iSoS a special officer called the -Supcrinlcnd- 
ent of Police was appointed in the Bengal Presidenty. 
He vas to advise and supctviTjc the police in Bengal. 
The Superintendent of Police was to collite infoctmaEion 
from diverse sources so as to keep a vigilaor eye on all 
matterts rektlng to Mw and order. He received his 

^’^RaifcTi: N(itcB an the N. W. PjuvitiCcB, p. 13^. 

History of India, Book VI, Chapter 6. 
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information from numetoufi spits and infbfmtis. Tft 
Byst'em wij good and was tJcCtndcd to the lanaras and' 
Bareilly districts soon after. Some yeatg iatcr thf 
ofi&ce of the Divisional Corntnissioiitf was cteated and' 
the snpcriotcodencie over police affaitg was trunsfetred' 
to the Commisaioiier. Only the district police was left 
in the hands of the Collector who now became the 
Magistrate also. The charge, however^ proved to her 
too heavy and the resuJt w^as disaatrous for the effici¬ 
ency of tlic police as well as the general administration' 
of the Government, The Fifth Report of the Select. 
Committee of the House of Commons of the .Biitish. 
Parliament drew the attention of the Government to the. 
fast deterioration and the grave defects in che police ad¬ 
ministration in iSiad*^- The removal of the Super incen- 
dent of Police gave ample oppottunmes to the Darog- 
has, who had continued in office, to accept bribes and- 
become corrupt. Tiicse malpractices and the corrupt- 
ioD* the Fifth Report pointed out, were due mainly 
to the lack of proper supervision of the Commissioners' 
over the work of the Ditoghas and the other police- 
officials, as the Gommissioncta were too busy Ln theit 
administrative duties and did not find time for thr 
police affaits. A special committee appointed to rep¬ 
ort'on the matter made almost the same recommend¬ 
ations, and, therefore, the Court of Diicctots bad to 
■------ 

^"Curry; The Indian Polioe, p, 29, 

Report of the Select GommlKee ot the Hoiue of 
Cioiuinonr, J812, edited Ejy FirojlnBer. 

J 
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take up the matter in ttdi hands in In a dca- 

|>atch to the Govcfnof-Gejnetsl that year they severely 
etietdaed the Darogha systenn and ordered that the old 
TiUage-polioc syetem should be revived^ as it had been 
the best means of ensuring internal peace and order. 

It 13 suiprisiog to note that even this corrupt and 
inefficient police system \i^a5 appreciated and liked by 
Abbe Dubois^ the French priest, whouras in India up 
to Eiacdy similar Tvas the fbcling of anotlicr 

French tra.vcl]ec and botanist Victor Jacquemont 
who was in India in iJiap-iSjz and died here while 
bu&y id his leseiLrchej, He wrote to his father from 
Kashmit on May iS^ 1^31:, regarding the police and 
the administration of prticc in the Bengal Presidency 
2nd said: '*tbc Enghsh Govemmentm India^ though it 
firill cafis for reforms, nonetbekss mciita much prai&ej 
and its administration is an immense beneht to the 
provinces subject to it; I bad not appreciated it at its 
foil t^alue till I had tfivcllcd through ±ds (Punjab and 
Kashmir) coutitryj which has remained independent’™ 
remained^ that iSj the scene of hideous acts of violence 
and continual brigandage and murdet,^'J* 

The landlord and the headman constituted a strong 
factor In the police adrarnismtion of the Upper Pro- 


Duboifli Description of the Character, Manners 
and CusCoTOB of the P^p[c of Indts and their InBdcntiuas, 
ledigLDtaR and Civ3]. TranBlated, New Edition, Calcutea, 1905. 

Jisjac^Ucmont: fct£trB.from India, p. 223 . 
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vinccSh They urem as important a p^t of the Gov tcfi- 
mcnt EQachinery as they were before. They were 
entrusEcd with the duty of miintainttig public peace 
in the roral areas and helping the Govcrnnient in 
Toondbg up the recalcitiani people and bad chatactersd^ 
Raikes is tight in saying that mnst be through their 
aid and concuttence alone that the police can be 

effectasL....The police without tliis aid can do 

very iittltr'^^i'* 'S7hen crimes were committed by the 
landlords and headjneti of villages or tlicit aclationSf 
it was with great diflficulLy that the trace of ciimc or 
the criminal could he found. 

In the rural areas village watchmen were appointed—■ 
one watchman for every slrtty houses and one olBcer 
whose Special dirty it was to report to the thana about 
all offcDocs occurring within the village. According to 
the custom of the villages, a jagir of about three antes 
of average land was given to the village watdiman. 
The watchman Was maintained by the joint contribution 
of the aimindar and the Government; the former 
gave the land while the Government made it free of 
revenue. The watchman became the servant of both.'® 

^^^TrtCunajoni Directions for SettEcmcnt Officers^ Sccticm 
Vt'Po][ce, vide Parliaoieatary PaperB fComcnona}, ACMuntB & 
Papers, IfliiS-Sii, Public Werka, Vol. IhCXV; 

Rcgularioa XIV of 1808; Rc^ulatioo VIH ot I9l4j 
RegukdOEV XX of let7. 

Noto on N, W, P, af India:, pp. 222 & 3^i 
Thotua^om; DtfCctLou* for Settlement oftecra. Section 
Vl-Police. 

^“Thotflajon, op. etc. 
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■A momiejitoua Step in the ditection of the formiitioD 
of the police in Indii t^ken in 1S43 by Sir Chifles 
Napier, based his police in Sindh on the model 
of the Irish Constabulary. Napier ’was the first Enghah- 
man in India 'who made the police ^ separate and setf- 
contamed organization—and this was the secrect of 
the success of Napier's police. His schetne was copied 
by the rest of the provinces, but only after the Great 
Revolt of iSjy-iS j8. 


CHAFIER lit 

FORMATION OF THE AGRA (NORTH¬ 
WESTERN) PROVINCE 

Eve of the thuth OF The Noutil-Westeilh 
PaOVIHCES 

Iq the second hsJf of the eig^hteentb ccaniry India 
waa the battk“ ground of rninjf conteading intei£ast& 
and powers. The Muslim States of Awadli, H^idatabad 
and Mysore' were threatened by the Mirathas ; Rohil- 
khatid Was coveted and eventually annexed by another 
Muslim ruler 5 Shuja-ud-daulah (1TJ4-177J) of AwadE 
Among the MatathaSj the moat powerful chief, 
Mahadji Sindhla, died in February 17^4 aod Daulat 
Rao Sindhia (1794-1617) succeeded him as the is-facLo 
master of Delhi and Agia and exercised authority in 
the name of the Mughal Emperor Shall Alam II (i7sg<- 
rBoS). The Holkar, a daring leader* sought to 
establish his supremacy in Central India and Rajputana^ 
The Bhonsle had established his capital at Nagpur and 
the Gackwar exercised Sway 00 the wcstcin coast on 
the Bombay side. The Peshwi was fast losing his 
control over these ambitious Maratha chiefs, who 
wete originally his officers* and was becoming weak and 
insignificam. In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the early years of the ninetccntli century, ■ 
the country was iofested by bands of nicrccnarics and 

^Mysore wub seized by Hai4af Ali Ln 1761 r Nk Sin ha: 
Eiaidar Ali, Second editEDn, pp. 
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adventurers^ the Sikhs, the Jats, the htajathas, the 
Afghans and etc Euiopcan upstarts like Fenon, Gcotgt 
ThomsSj Dc Eoigne* Louis Bourquicn, Jaincs Skinner 
at)d Walter Iteinhajd Saititu^ A. gifted tnodetn 
vritci? has given a gxaphsc desaiption of the situation 
in the following words : 

*'The old tcititoriaMaitdtnarks were all thrown 
down^ the ccuntry was cut up and distributed according 

to the shifting fortunes of predatory watfate,„^.It 

would have been impossible to ascertain the precise 
areas undet the effective administjration of any mler 
at a given, time, for they were always disputed and 
jticessandy changing. Most of these States were 
known only by the names of the chiefs to whom land 
revenue was paid, and who maintained garsisons which 
enforced payment." 

Every adventurer was, thus, bent upon making 
hay while die s-un shone, and there was chaos in the 
political Ermament of tlic country. The English East 
India Company was one of these Euiopcan powers. 
The Company emended its power and territory slowly^ 
carvirig out the North-Western Provinces bit by bit. 

Acquisitions by Conquest 
(fl) Frmi pf Au;adh 

The first component part of the future province 
of Agia was the zamindari of Batiaras which had, till 

‘CismptDn: European Military Adv^aturers </ 7 . Hinduetas; 
Gray: European A<JviGnlurars of Nerlhern India; Keener 
HtndufltaD under free Laoecj, 

^Alfred Lyall: Rue aud ExpausioU ot iBrithh GomlDiUD 
in India, pp. 
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its cession to the Company in May 1773, been nndec 
the suietainty of the Naw^ib of Awadh. The Engiish 
East Indii Company had started its political and 
tettitoriai acquisitions in Bombay* Madras and Bengal 
and had gradtially acqujted a large portion of norchcrci 
India due to the efforts of Clive* Wanen Hastings and 
ocheia. 'Phe teal beginning of the British Empire ia 
North Indji made with CliT?e’'s de-Jci(;La acquwitioa 
of Bengal, Bihat and Orissa ifl 1737 and it received 
legal saocuon from Shah Alam 11 in August 
Shuja-ud-daulah* the Nawab of Awadh, was recognised 
in all his posEessions except Allahabad and Kara* 
Tvhicb were given to Empccor Shah Atam> In 176S the 
Company’s jealousy obliged Sbuja to limit his miiJtaty 
force to thirty-five tlaousaod Boldicrs.'* After same 
time Shalii Alam left for Delhi with the Matatba aid* and 
in September 1775, theicfotc* Kara and Allahabad 
w^tte sold to Sbnja for rupees, fifty la khs-* Shuji^s. 
great ambition in life was to crush his western 
r3elghbouj:5j the Kohitas, and so he agreed to pay to 
the English Company rupees forty lakhs as the price 
of the loan of a brigade of the Company’s troops and 
also to maintain it at a cost of Rs. 2^10,000 per 
month.^ The battle of Babul Hjla (popularly known 

^ALtchiBon: TrEatlcBj EfjgagcccifntB And Sanads, VoLl I, 
p. S? and p.^ 226 ^ See abn 0 . Cl. Darlea;: Warren 
And Oudh, p. dr 

^Davtcar Wart^a HastLn^B and Oudh, p. l4n 

^Bcegal Sccj^c CofiiultjtLOtiJ, Vol. TKof t773, pp^ 5d3-67; 
A. Lr Siivaatava^ Shuja^ud-daulati, VoE' 1* p. 0, Ol Da vita; 
Warren HasCenga and Oudh, p, 35. 

’Devin: Warren HaBlLo^ and Ondh, p- 3S‘r 
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i^s Miianpur Katri* the result of this under- 
standing and the RoJhilas i^ere defeated on April ijs 
i 774 ^ Hnother clause of the treaty of 1773^ a 
Resident was appoint^:d ac Lucknow, while the capital 
of Awadh was located at Faizabadn Thus began the 
iEuglish injBucnce in the affairs of Awadh. 

Shuja-ud’daulah died LQ 1773 and iintncdiately the 
Company dedared the agreement of 1773 as lapsed. 
The Bengal Government entered into a £'esh treaty 
■with Asaf-ud-daulah, the new Nawab (1775-17^8), 
According to the treaty of Miy 177J, Awadh, Kata 
And Allahabad remained in the possession of the 
Nawab, but the Zatnindaii of Banaras consisting of 
the modern dlatricts of Banaras, Jaunpur* Ghazipur^ 
Add a^rbion of iVOrtapur were ceded to the Company* 
"These were not directly administered by the Company^ 
but wete allowed to remain as before in the hands of 
Raja Chait Singh,’the son of Raja Balwant Singh of 
Bananas, for an annual payment of rupeca twenty- 
three lakhs. At the same time the monthly cost of 
the Company’s troops Btationed at Lucknow was raised 
from Rs, a,io,Dco to Rs. 2,^0,000.“ An additional 
brigade was imposed upon the Nawab from time to 
time at a cost of rupees twelve iahhs a year. Besides 
the Resident appointed in the time of Shuja, the 
Company's Agen t (Majoc Palmer) was voted a salary 

‘SripfticavH; Shuja-ud'daulaF). Vol. II, pp. 2^3 <254. 

‘^AbtctitBOn: Tneatbej, Engagements & Sauadi, Vol. II, 
Dflcument No. 51 . ALSO A, L. Srivaitavas ‘The Treaty of 
Taizahad’ in Affra Unlveraity RcBcarch Journat, Vot. I. 
(LetcKTu) pp. IS. 241 

^'’AEtchison: Ibid, Docunscot No. 47; SrSvastava; Ihid; 
Cr C. Davies: Warren HaBldnga and OiAdll, p. 84, 
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of Rs. ij^ojooo 1 j^ear at the cost of theNawab,'^ The 
treaty of 1771 gave the Conapaoy the fiist teadtoriil 
acquisition on the isoil of the mod cm XJttat Pradesh^ 
Of the terticofy west of Bihar, The cession of Ghaaipur^ 
Baiiatas, Jaunput and a part of Mirz^pnt^ thus* foimed 
the nucleus out of which developed the Presidency 
of Agfa* later the North-Wc&tcrti Provinces 4nd now 
the Uttar Pradesh, 

The powerful fortresses of Patchgarh and Allahabad 
acquieed in 1797 and 175# rcBpccdvcly became the 
second mstalcnent of territory that went to form the 
Agra Province. Sir John Shore visited Lucknow in 
i797t ^hich had now become the capital of Awadh, 
He established a fresh drain on the feeble resources of 
Awadli by stationing two more rcginicniC& of die 
Company “Tor die defence of the Nawab,” at a cost 
of Rg, fij^OjOoo a year. This ‘mild and non-interfering’ 
Governor-General imposed upon Asaf-ud-daulih the 
appointment of TafasELil Husain, a treacherous ptn- 
BritJsh nobleman cf Avradh, as his waijt—a ventahle 
spy at the Awadh Courts supported from the Nawab’s 
revenue, Fatchgarb, which was fijcd as the head¬ 
quarters of the Company’s brigades, tame eUectivcly 
into the possession of the English.’* The Nawab did 
not like ibis imposition, but was helpless.’^ 

Aaaf-ud-daulah was succeeded by his son Waait 
Ali who disliked British interference in his patrimony 
po^t waB abcliah^d by Lard CDrnw.anb in 

JuJy I7afi, 

I'Ediinaon; N. W, P. Gazetteer, Vd, VIL hiitury portiotn 
En ExosIbEb er Spoliation of Oudlj, 1 bc. Editioti, 

p. M. 1 
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The nttnistci-spy Tafazzul Husain conspired against the 
Nawab in favour of his own pupil Saadat Ali Khan, 
the younger brother of Asaf-ud-daulah, and with the 
minister's connivance Sir John Shore declared Waair 
Ali illegitin^atc. The gadi of Awadh came as a wind¬ 
fall to Saadat Ali Khan who was passing his days as 
an exile in Banaras. The new Nawab had to sign a 
fresh treaty in January 1798, as a result of which the 
Awadh subsidy to the Bast India Company was raised 
from rupees fifty-six lakhs to rupees seventy-six 
lakhs per annum, payable by monthly instalments 
of Rs. 6,33,535-5-4; rupees twelve lakhs more were 
to be paid by Saadat Ali Khan as a nazrana and 
reward for the gadi of Awadh. At the same time the 
fort of Allahabad was ceded to the Company and a sum 
of rupees eight lakhs was given by the Nawab to 
fortify and repair it. Moreover, rupees three lakhs 
were set apart for the fortification of the Fatehgarh fort. 
Saadat Ali Khan had thus to contribute rupees eleven 
lakhs for strengthening the Company’s military 
defence. It was further agreed that the Company 
would raaintain "not less than 10,000 troops” for the 
defence of Awadh. The treaty was “in its principal 
stipulations absolutely stinking of rupees 

The third and the biggest slice of territorial acquisi¬ 
tion came to the Company in 1801 in the time of 
Shore’s successor Wellesley who was an imperialist 
-through and through. His aim was “to establish 
beyond the possibility of future opposition the political 
“Dacoity ia £m:cUii or Spoliation of Oudh, Ist. Ed ition, 

p. 35. 
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and military superioricy of the EnglisK throughout 
India.Immediately on taking over charge* Wellesley' 
decided to have the Awadti army, which he cbaractcf- 
ized aa a ‘rabble*, disbandedr Saadat All did not agief 
to this, but he had to submit and the British forces ' 
were increased in the same proportion, at an additional 
cost Oif rupees fifty-four laths annually. Naturally* 
the Nawah protested against this high-handed policy 
and in a letter to the Resident dwelt on the ditficnlty 
of meeting thia enhanced charge^ Wellesley promptly 
detlated that the Nawab'^ letter was a confession of 
his inability to sitisfy the demands of the East India 
Company, that the subsidy guaranteed by the Nawab 
was no longer safe, and that it must be secured by 
the ocasion of “such ft portion of the Wazir's 
(Nftwab^s) tettitories as shall be fully adequate, in 
their present impoverished condition, to defray those 

indispensable charges." The Governor-General 

deputed his brother Henry Wellesley to Lucknow aod 
^^Linder the threat of complete deposition” the treaty 
of November io* iS0t, was extorted from the Nawab- 
waaic.'* According to tills treaty, the East India 
Company bound itself defend the teiritories of the 
sovereign of Oudli from all foreign and domestic 
enemies ; and to defray the cost of maintaining the 
troops requited for the purpose; and paying aomc 


^‘LyaU: RiJt and firpansloo [>f British Dominion Ici 
India, p. 

uOwen: A Selection from, the Dcsp^tdici, Treaties and 

other Papers nf Marquess WfiJlceicy, ppr 207-Ztl. 
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pensions at Fsurathabad and Bsin^raa'-^..jn esdiangi 

for the terdtories the Nawab ceded to the Company. 
The ccsaion was to be made with retrospective effect— 
ftom Scptembei iBoi^ that is the begJuning of 
fi3li year r 105, though the treaty was signed on 
isovieDQbcr io> iBoIh According to the present-day 
riistribtitioii o£ the districts, Wellesley acquired in iSor 
disttJtis of Gorakhpatj Dcork* Bash, and 
Aiamgarh in, the cast, the districts of Allahabad j 
Fatehpur, Kanpur, and Etawa in the south, while 
Mainpuri, Etah, Fariukhabad and a niajot portion of 
the Rohilkhand division (Bareilly Moradabid Badaun, 
Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur distdetsj in the west^ The 
treaty was ratified by the Governor-GeneraJ, on 
November 14^ 

(i) frami FurTukhahad 

The Bangash territory of Fairitkhabad had be- 
■ctKne a tribLitary to Awadh in lyya^y;, and paid an 
annual tribute of rupees four lakhs to rupees four lakhs 
and a half to Shuja-ud-daulah. In Ooto-ber 1773 Shuja^ 
ud-daulah captured from rhe Marithas all the territory 
ofFaxrokhabad south of the Kali Nadi, comprising 
the parganaa of Kanau] (tahsil Kaoau]) Talgtam (tahsit 

Trcatj«, Engagements & Sanada, Voh Ij, 

lZ2} uweci; SeJeetiOns ftom the DeHoafehea, Treaties and 

'P^ ai>7-21lt Sleenjanr 
Vol. II, pp, lS6-]ea; 
of India, VdI. ij, 

^^bid, Abo Saj-kar; Fall of the Mughal EtUparc. Vo|. IV, 
p. 2^5; Asiatic Aflnual RfigLaCerfor I802j p. 33i Aaiaric Annual 

Register Tor 1S&7, pp, 1^2 


other Paper* of Marqueas U^clteBtey, p 
Journ^ Through the Kingdom at Oude, 
Bcvcxiflge^ Coniprchensivc Bia-fijfy 
pp, 7i0-73k 
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Chbibramau) and the pargmas of Tiiwa-Thatk, 
Sakatpurj and Sauiikli (a^l in tchsil Tirwa), and appo¬ 
inted Almas Ali Khan aa Governor, The Nawat of 
Fartakhabad continued to mle tbeiemakiirtg parts of the 
estate, notr reduced to vassalage. In accordance with 
the treaty of T77J between Asaf-od-daolah and tbt 
East India Company* a regular brigade of the Comp¬ 
any's ttoo-ps was stationed at Fatcligarh, near Fatrukha- 
bad, in 1777. The maiDtcnaoce charges of tbia brigade 
were to be p^id from the revenues ot" the Mawab of 
Farrukhabad. The charges fell into arrears after the 
agreement and consequently in May lyffo an English 
Agent was appointed at Fartukbabad, But the cojid-- 
ition of the estite did not improve and tlie matter came, 
to a bead on account of a dispute between the Hawab- 
and his unde with the opening of the nineteenth 
century. 

Nawab Iindad Husain Khan Kasir Jang and hia 
uncle Khitd Maod Khan who had been the manager 
of tEifi estate during Imdad's minority waited on the 
Governor-Genetal tow^ards the end of ifloi. Each 
of the two wanted British intervention on hia behalf. 
Welle sley, referred them to the LIcutenant-Govcincif 
Henry Wdlesicy* asking him Eo enquire into, their 
dispute, Henry held conferences with them in May. 
i8o;, and on June 4, i8oj, a treaty was signed whereby 
the Nawab of Fartukbabad gave up his claims to the 
estate ( the remaining portion of it ) and its sovereign 

^^Aitchit^n: TreatEs, £n§Bgemcu(j SauaUs, Val. 11, 
pp. 7^-Sl. DocuiaentNo. 29. 
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nty in perpetuity tQ the English in exchange fen a 
tnonthly alJowaojce of Rs, 5^000 or Rs. per 

year.™ The stipulated alio wince was to lie paid in 
.aJl Mscs and was inherited by the Nawab's successors 
.and heirs^ A number of othci allowances were 
guaranteed to some relations of the Mawab.^'^ 

Tic political gains from the treaty of June 4, 
iSoa, were immense, though they were not many from 
■the coonnmic point of view,^ The cession was for¬ 
mally made on June 3.4^ iSoa. This constituted the 
fourth instaliuent of the teintory that went to make 
up the Province of Agra, known subsequently as the 
North-Western Provinces. 

•(f) From the Shdhia and ihi Bhonsle 

The fifth instalment of the territory of the 
province came from the Maratba chiefs SEndhla and 
Bhonsie aa the result of the second Anglo-Matatha 
Waih More than a year after the death of Madliava 
Itao NaiaiOj Ikji Rao 11 succeeded to the ofi&ce ■of the 
Peshwa in December but ail power and 

iuduence in the Government were exercised by Daukt 
Rao Sindhia. The. Sindhia soon became over-beating 
and the power and person of the Peshwa were 
threatened by him. This was resented by Jaswant 

^‘^AjIaiLc Atwufl] Register for 1607, pp. 2S-24* Also 
N. W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. Vll. 

®*Adatic Annual Register for 1807, pp. 2$-S4and p. 27. 

S. Saideaal: A New History of the Maratbas, 
VpJunic 111. 
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R-ao and led to a conflict between them in July iflao. 
Out of this rivalry vvas borfi the atcemd Anglo- 
Maratha Wai^ In October iSoi the Holkar collected 
ail hia forces and attacked the combined army of the 
Peshwa and the Sindhla and defeated the allies on 
October ijj on' tbe outakirts of Poona. The Feshwa 
ran from Poona to Singhgath and then to Rajgarh 
freun where he fled to Basscan under the EagUsb pro- 
tcctiofi. The Holkar peeled Poona to the bone and 
raised Amrit Rao* an adopted son of Baji Rio H, to 
the vacant mnsnad. Baji Rao^ on the other hand^ 
signed the treaty of Basaein widi the English East 
lodiai Company on December ji* iBoij whereby the 
Peshwft subordinated all hia authotity to the Engliah. 
He was escorted back to Poona in May 1805 by a 
British force under Arthur Wellesley. The treaty of 
Basscin Was not acceptable to any of the ditec Maratha 
chiefs—Sindliki Holkar and Bhon&lc—who saw in it 
the death-warrant of theit confederacy and also of 
their ambition. Atcording to Owen^ this one treaty 
converted overnight the British empire in India 
into the-British Empire a/ india^” Daulat Rao declared 
that the treaty ^'took the turban off his head"'. The 
Maiatba chiefs now realised the dangers of internal 
dissensions. 

On the outbreak of the war Wellesley pUntied to 
demolish the French power under Monsieur Perron 
on the banks of the Yamuna. He was dcsiioos of 
becorning the master of Agta, Delhi and a chain of 

**Owen; A Selccdon from the □cBpatcfus, Trcades 
Paper* of Marquess Wcllcdcy, lotrodocdon, p. 46. 
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posts on tbe b^nk of the Yamuna*^ Lord Lake^ 
the EDglish coinmandec for cajispaign agilnst the 
Sindhia in the north, started from Kanpur on August 7 ,, 
1805 . He defeated Petron on August atorraed 
Aligarh^ Delhi, and Mathuia and besieged Agia 00 
October 7 , 1 S 03 , Jt tt^as, however' oniy' after the 
south'Cast bastion waa broken into that the Agn fort 
could be Occupied on October 18 * rBoj.^ After 
securing a large amount of booty in cash, kind and 
atnunitinns, Lake contiaued the pursuit of tbe Sindhia’a 
forces and started for Alwar on October The 
final Anglo-Maiatha contest of this war took place at 
Laswati in Alwat where Daulat Hao had collected his 
“seventeen battalions of trained infantry with eitcdicnt 
artillery, dte last of Sindhians regular ariny^\^ The- 
battle was fought on November i, of which Lotd 
Lake reported to 'fli'ellesleys nc^ei was in so 

aevete a bujiness in my life o£ anything like it, and 
pray to God I never may be In finch i situation again. 
Those fellows fought like devils, or raLhcr hcrocs/^^ 

Inspite of the hr each soldiers Leaving their posts,, 
the Matatlia soldiers stood to their guns uniii tliey 
were killed by the Enghsh bayonctfin But they were 
crush iugly defeated and their military organizatioa 
tom to pieces^ Both line Sindhia and the Bhonsle 


•PEttlDJOUL N. w. P, Gazetteer, Vol- VIL p. 62S. 

®*Fof DetaiJa aceCliiaptef r=-Hli[C!fieai Eaekg'rou nd ■ 

Riac aqd Expanaion of Bdtidi DdOiinioti in 

India, p. 25Sr 

•^Lake's Repdft t-o Governor-General, November 2; 160L 
vide MartiD: Despalchei^ et-Ci, Vol, III, p. 445 ■ 
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cmlcctd into stparitc trtades with the English in 
December whereby they form^lty rccoj^niied the 
treaty of Basscin. Themsetvea they eoteted into 
defcDsiTe treaties and made krge cessions o£ thek 
tertifotics to the Company. 

Diulat Rao Sindhia signed the treaty of Sarji 
Atpngaon and gave up to the English all his possessions- 
in the Doib and along bodi sides of the Yamuna, 
which secured for Welte&Tcy the nivigation -oif the 
nver and a natocal frontlet,” The Sindhia relirujulshcd 
all claims to the territory north of the States of Jaipufj. 
JodhpuTj and Gohad, The forts of Ahtmdnagat and 
Broach in Gnjatat were also ceded,^ By aaother treaty 
conelpded at Burhanpur on Fehtuaiy 17, 1904, the 
Sitidhia agreed to maintain a subsidiary force of -G^coo- 
infantiy near bis frontiers, within the British taoaudaiy.^’ 
Major Malcolm was appointed Resident at his court.” 

The second Anglo-Maratha War added to the- 
future Agra Province (North-Western Provinces), 
early in 1804 the present districts of Saharanpur, 
Mpaaifarnagari Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, nia|cn 
portions of Agra and Mathura districts and some terri¬ 
tory to the west of the Yamuna called the Delhi Territory, 
comprising Dcihi, Gurgaon, Rohtak, Hisar, Sirsa and 

A itch is on; Tr*Jitjes, artd Sana^li, Vo], V, 

pp. 39^'SS, 

^‘^AUchiaati: Ibidi 

*'Ibid. 

=*OiveQ: A StleciioD from Eteipatthts*- WcllcEJcy,. 
pp. 419422, 

<y 
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Kaxnal.-^ The treaty^ tberefotc, eHteadcd the western 
frcmtifiis of tUe Bengal Presidency beyond the westetn 
ironTicts of the present Uttar Pi^desh,. as it iacluded 
3 portion of the Punjab, The vestetn frontiers of the 
Contpaoy's Einpire now touched the eastern boundary 
of the Punjib. I'he territorjea acquired from the 
■Nawab .of Awadh and ftom the Sindhia were the most 
populous^ fertile and rich parts of India* and the 
Company now began mjjng over: them d£tect)y^ 
Jaswant Rao Holkai^s attempt to dispiite the veidkt 
of 1003 by a fresh trial of strength in JS04 came to 
naught^ and the districts acquired from ihc Sindhia 
remained in the possession of the Company. The 
terms of the treaty of Sarji Atjongaoii were modified 
by a fresh treaty on Noveinbcr za* i&oj, which iccog- 
■niaed the river Chatnbal as the frontier between the 
territories of the Sindhia and the Company '^'from 
mere considerations of friendship/'®® 

Fmm ihe Peshim 

According to the treaty of Bassein (December 31, 
iSoa.) the Peshwa had agreed to cede to the Company 
fiome feiritory worth Rs. lakhs for the maintenance 
of a British force for his protccdonr A portion of 
this territory was exchanged in 1B03 for a part of the 

“AitcliJHDti: Trcgciicjj ErtgasemenCJand Vpl V* 

pp. 2>M-3i5. 

For history of the DelbJ Territory see PeicEval Sptar; 
Tmlght of the Mughuts. 

''AtiLiLSDfl: N. W, Ph Gazetteer, VoJ-III► 

“Beveridge; GymprehenEive History of India, VoL II, 

f. £0^, 
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PcshTva'^E possessions in BandeUttieid^ and fuithet 
grants for the support of the British force were mtds^ 
amounting ifi all to Over 36 laklis of tnpeesH These 
airarjgercents were embodied in a supplementary 
treaty dated December r 3 D|,® The territories 
included |jarts of Banda* Hamirput and Jalauu 
districts. With the amount of British inflaence 
on the Peshwa and the acquisition of the abovc- 
mentioned territory* “the important proTince of 
BvmdellEhand had been brought entirely nodet British 
infliretice and partly under British rulc/^^ The 
ad ministration, of the ceded Bundellrhand was placed jn 
the hands of a Cottumssion under the supervision of 
the Board of Revenue at Calcutta. 

(f) From BhsTatpiir 

After the treaty of Satjf Arjungaon the Holfcar 
attempted to avenge the defeat of the Maratha& by 
invading the British territory but “was totally defeated 
with great tlaughtct** at Fatehgarh on Kovemhej ly* 
1 S 04 , Lord Lake now thought it proper to chastise 
his allies, specially the rulet of Bharatpnr who had 
heJped the Holkat considerably, Lsttc made four 
desperate assault? ori the fort of Bharatpur, but all 
of them were repulsed by the redoubtable Jats. How¬ 
ever* on April 10 * iSoj, the Bharatpur ruler entered 
into a subsidiary alliance with the English and agreed 
to pay them rupees twenty lakha and also to cede a 

^^Administrative Repnre of tl^e North-Wtsterc ProviBcta 
for 1392-1363* pages N. W. F, Gazet«tr* Vol- 1 , p. 35. 

stOBwell: Sketches of the Rulers of India, Vol. IIIi p. 74, 
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portion of th£ modern district of Agra^ then 
castcm-iDost fionticr.^ 


During the ^cven years* Governor-Generalship 
of VFdlesley more than rhrcc-foutths of the future 
Agra Presidency or the North-Western Provinces was 
formed. The territory ceded to the Company by the 
Indian rulers during hi& term of ofhec was mtich more 
than that. But under the pressure of his aggtesiivt 
policy, this "rash, ambitious and war-loving" 
Governor-General had raised the debt of the East 
India Company from seventeen millions in 1757 to 
thirty-ottc mill Iona io iSo^, and he was, therefore, 
recalled by the angty Directors of the Company,^? 


(/) Ftam (he Sikhs 

During the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Mtnto a French invasion of India was feared from 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and, therefore, the English 
decided to hunt for allies in the north’western frontier 
of India in order to protect their Indian Empire from 
that side, Tlie Governor-General sent missions to 
all the rulers of the States on and beyond the north- 
western borders--to Racijit Singh of the Punjab, to 
the Atnirs of Afghanistan and to the Shall of Persia. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the head of theSukerchukia 
misl, had united most of the Sikhs and establisiied a 


“Grant Duff; History of [he Maraihas, Voi, III, p. 3^a, 
"His EucetiaOr Sir Gnoj-gc Barlovf adepred a noo-inter- 
fcrjng policy and conciliated the Siadhia and chc lialk^t bv 
revising and madifying ircaiiei entered into with them io 
Dccenibfr ISOo. The rcauit i>ai a ilight dimuahion of iht 
iJcngal Froaidcncy on Irewcsfcrn and SDU|h-wcE(fiin stdea. 
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powerful kirtgdora in the Punjib with Lahore as its 
capita). He brought under tiis subjugation all the 
Trans-Satkj States and undertook three expeditions 
for the capture of the territory lying between the 
Satlaj and the Yamuna, thit is, theCis-Sadaj territory. 
Success was just within his gmsp when the Bengal 
Government intervened. 

In the Cis-Satlaj area Jjved a number of Sikh 
chiefs known as Malva or Cis-Satlaj Sikhs of whom 
the Rajas of Nabha* Jhind, Faridkot and Patiala were 
the most important, fn the course of a general quatrel 
between Patiala and Nabha, the latter applied to 
Ranjit Singh for aid. Ranjit was auxin us to intetvEuc. 
He crossed the Satlaj in iSo^ and compelled both the 
Malvi chiefs to accept his suietainty. Next year he 
again interfered in the affakg of Padata and other 
smaller chiefs and captured, some forts of theits, 
After this be wrote to Lord Minto daiming aSl territory 
■wejji of die Yamuna as belonging to him, except, of 
course, a few stations garrisoned by the British. The 
i^ikh cliiefs of theCia-Satlaj area nn their own account, 
fl-Pplicd to Charles Metcalfe, then Resident at Delhi, 
to intervene in the matter and protect the Sikh diicfs. 
Minto dedded to send a mission headed by Metcalfe 
to the court of Ranjit Singh in order to deddc the 
case amicably. Metcalfe, then aged twenty-four, and 
Ranjit Siogh, then twentj'-aeveo, met each other in 
December tSos. The Agent scnc the Maharaja a 
severely worded w^aining through his confidential 
munshi that the British were serious about taking the 
Cis-Satlaj States under their protection. His voids 
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conviDced Ranjit Singh that the English might use 
foice, and, thctcfcufi^ h« pjcoctasilnaEcd and delayed 
mittcM. Metcalfe felt disgusted,, but meanwhile 
Ochterlony advanced with an army to the banks of the 
Satlaj and Minto decided to send some moic ctoops 
to his aid. Ranjit Singh did not want a war with the 
Engli&h. As he said Co Metcalfe^ to him (Ranjit 
Singh) ‘^che delights of the garden of friendship far 
escfilied tlic delights of a garden of roses He 
abandoned his plans of extending his Kingdom beyond 
the Sadaj and concluded tlie treaty of AlnritSat on 
April ly, The chiefs nf Sajhind (Cis-Satlaj) 

were declared to be under the protection of the British^ 
and the British cone of iftBuence and control waa 
extended to Ludhiana on the batiks of tlie Sattaj where 
a gatrison was stationed. 

The treaty of Atnritsar extended theboundaty of 
the Bengal Presidency up to the Satla), that river 
forming the natural frontict between the British and 
the 51kh possessions. The area continued to be a 
part of the Agfa and later the North-WcaCccn Provinces 
till the formation of the Punjab as a separata province 
in 1849 when these States and the Delhi Tertitory and 
all arca.s west of the Yamuna were transferred to the 
new Punjab province. 

(f) From J\'ipi 2 l 

A very substantial portion of the tcriitoiy of the 
North-Western Provinces came as a cession from our 

*T. W. Kftye: Li/c and Cni’rcj&nnd enc^ Cjf MctCalfc, 

Vel. Ljp.306, 

^'Beveridfe; Gsni&rehetislve Hiitorv of indla, Vo!. lb 
P.S3T. 
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northern neighbour Nepal wbich under the aspiring 
Gurklia rule subdued “all ehe bigbknds and yalley& 
on tltc southern slopes of the Himakyaa ov*r-looking 

Bengal and..along the mo-uncain ranges above 

AwadK Robilhband.up to the confines of the 

Punjab/'*^ and thus came into conflict vfith the East 
India Company, They began adding to tboir State 
large slices of land in the plains. The process uras 
aloTV, and, according to Maishman, during the twenty- 

five years pteceding the Guthha war, the Hepalis had. 

absorbed something about two hundred yiikges of the 
East India Company “ When Lord Hastings ca^ to 
India, the Gurkhas wcie “^then in actual possession of 
the whole country wliich skirts the northern Eontier 
of Hindus tan/They made frequent inroads into 
the British border districts," and in May 1814 attacked 
the police station of Butwal, north of Bafiti. This led 
to the famous Anglo-Nepdesc Wac of 1614-1^1^'^ 
which after some notable initial successes the Gurkhas 
were finally defeated* In May iBrj they made 
ovecLurcs for peace, but the negotiations failed od the 
Govemor-GeneraJk exorbitant demands, specially that 


*^Manlnnati; Itlitory of Iftdk, Vol. ll, [>. 23^^ H. C, 
RAJ.; Dvrtiiaac Hhtnry uf Northtm ludEa, Chapter fV; LyaEll 
Hire aud Expanaion of Eriiiih I^iojuinion in ludia p- 

“MarahmAu; HLatsny of [rtdia, Ih P‘PcLotcp, 
HiatoTV of tlie Polidtal ond MiliLary TrAuaMU^a durift^ ihc 
Adminbtratioh of the Marquew of Uaatingi, Vol- I, p. 73- 


"Prinacpi Hiamry of-Marquesiof HofttBEa, VaJ-i, 

p. 55. 

^Prinsep: op. Cit., Voh I, p. MarJhmad: op. Cit,> 
Vo[. iij p. i^e?; 

^RritLsep; op. cic.^ Vol. k pp. 
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■of having r RcsidfcUt Rt KatluDandur However? 
treaty of Sagaati waa aigoed on Novembejf aSi i9i5h 
I c was tatified only after Ochteilony again defeated 
the Gurkhafi otiFebtoaty aS^ atM 3 dEwanpiicV''ithrEi 
a striking distance frdm ICathmandti. The Nepali 
War dofltd on Match j, iSiS, when the treaty of SagauU 
Tvaa ratified by the Gnrkhaa.'^'^ 

As a result of tlic Anglo-Nepilese War and the 
defeat of the Gurkhas, Nepal oeded.to the British the 
Eiill districts of Garhwal, Kumaon and Dehta Dun* aud 
a long strip of territory along the io^ver Himalayas with 
most of the adjacent forest-knds eKiendhig from the 
eastern border of the present Nepal tip to the Satkj on 
the north-west, A British Resident was also a'ceepted 
at Kathmanda, and the GTrtklias wlthdtevr from Sikkim 
which came uuder British piotectionr Thna by the 
Nepal War, the northern and north-western frontier of 
the North-Western PjcoviriOGs extended up to- the 
Himalayas and gave it a natutEil frontier on that side, 
“The Bcidsh also scented the principal liill stations 
like Simla (now In the Punjab) Mussonrie* Almora* 
Ranihhct* Laudont and Najni Tal besides Dchca E>un, 

(h) Frern ihs Bhonsiti of JVa^pur 

The third Anglo-Maratha Wat brought a furliict 
cession of territory to the North-Westeiti Provinces, 
Since Wellesley had reduced the Feshwa to the status 
of a semi-independent vassal of the Company* the 
Maratha chiefs were dissatisfied and were brooding 


■^^fririscpt ep, cic,* App^ndiK C. 
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over the loi-s of theic freedom ^ Lotd ' Hs^tings’ 
provocation, a? Sir John Malcolm admits fianJcly^** 
drove the Peshvva to the expedient of an jll-advised 
attack on the Residency at Poona and the British Camp 
at IGiki, four miles notth-west of the city, in 
MovembeE 1817. Peshwa Baji Rao 31 v.'aa assisted by 
Appa Sahib, a cousjn of Parsoji, the imbecile tuler of 
Nagpur, but both of them ^(vete defeated and compelled 
to auhmitr Appa Sahib was deposed^ a large area of 
bis taritoiy north of the Narbada river was oonfi^eated 
by the Company and the minot grandson of Raghuji 
Bhonsle II took his place in the now-mach-rcduced 
Nagpui State,'” The teiiitory captured from the 
Bhonsle ruler was given the name of Saugor and 
Narbada Territories. This ucmcKadon marked oat 
the southetn boundiry of the Nocth-’Westcin Provinces. 
The territory was in the south and south-west jDf 
Bundelthand and included Saugor and Asltgarh* and 
was surrounded by Bhopal and IChandesh on the west, 
Barar and Bhonsle Nagpur in the souths and Chhota 
Nagpur in the east. To the north was the Biitish 
territory of Bundelkhand- 

fi) From l^haraipuT again 

Id t9aj-26 during the Governor-Gciieralfihip of 
Lord Amherst, Durjan Sal, a cousin of tlic minor 

'^Wrote Maicolm; '‘We surety cannot expect aSl the 
world 10 dimCLjflt their whUitcur ewfl are iMdeil and 
□rlctlcd £iildi ihj; portfire iii buroin^; in our hanris. Jr W. Jlayc. 
Lift of Sir John Mfllcolrrt, Voi, li, pp- 

^‘^Maleolcn: Political Hiswiy of India, I, p* 465-; 
Mehta; Lord HaetingS and the Indian States, p- 31- 
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ruler of Bharatpui, attempted to seize the throne. 
The Bengal Government intervened on behalf of the 
minor ruler, and under the command of Lord Com- 
bermerc Bharatpur fort was attacked. Combetmere 
successfully reduced the fort of Bharatpur and the 
pargana of Govatdhan was acquired for the North- 
Western Provinces in 1826 which was added to the 
Agra district.*® 

Acquisitions by the Doctrine of Lapse 
(a) Jalaun 

Nana Govind Rao of Jalatin had joined Shamsher 
Bahadur against the British during the second Anglo- 
Maratha War and his territories were occupied by 
Lord Wellesley in 1804. On his submission, however, 
in 1806, these were restored to him. Govind Rao 
died in 1822 and was succeeded by Bala Rao Govind, 
who also died in 1852 without leaving any male issue. 
His widow Lalcshmi Bai adopted her brother Rao 
Govind Rao who proved an incompetent ruler, with 
the result that the revenue of the State was reduced 
to one-fourth of what it was in 1803. In 1838, there¬ 
fore, the English appointed a British Superintendent 
to take charge of the State. On Rao Govind Rao s 
death without an heir in 1840 the State of Jalaun 
lapsed to the British Government under what was 
subsequently elevated into, a -principle by Lord 
Dalhousie. Jalaun now became a British district and 
a part of the North-Western Provinces. T he sister 

WN. W. P. Board of Revenue Proceedings, No. 1 o( 
July 21, 1828. 
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cfBabjjGoricid Ttao, named Bali Bai, matried ont 
Bala Sitcb and thcii itifiat aon was set up in iSj7 hj 
Tautia To[w as the chief of JalaiiCt duiin^ the GfCit 
Revolt,®^ 

(b) LalUptJr 

As a result o£ the treatr of i &44 between the 
Hast India Company and the Sindhia after the hittSe 
of Maharajpui on December 15, 1845,, tbe Sindhia’s 
share of the Chatideri area, that is, the pargmas of 
Madhogarh, lodntki and Duboh came imdet British 
possefision and wete placed under 1 Deputy Snpeim- 
tendent. The Chandcri area thus became the modern^ 
dlstnct of Lalitpur of the North-Western Provinces. 

(c) JaiipiiT 

In 1845 the Baja, of rhejaitpur State in Bundeh 
khaod died without any male heir and bis Stare tbus' 
lapsed to the East India Company and was included in 
the Bengal Presidency. 

(i/) Jhatui 

Shiva Rao Bhan succeeded to the Jhansi State on. 
the death of his btothec Raghnnath Rao Harl in 1794 - 
Tliough nominally undet the Peshwa, he was promised 
Britifih protection by a sanad dated February 8* iM,- 
and the promise was confirmed by a treaty between 
the two signed in October 1806.'^ Shiva Rao Bhau 


HAllcinBoa: North-Western FrovlncCH G&*etrccr, Volutpc I. 
t^AitchiEvin Treaties, EngagcmcntB and SsnadB, Vuh lU, 
PP+ 15t ap^d 159. 
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was succeeded in 1,814 by his gtandson Ram Chand 
Rao. As the treaty of June 1817 had given the East 
India Company possession over Bundclkhand, a new 
treaty with Ram Chand Rao was concluded on 
November 18, 1817, accepting him as a heieditary 
ruler. In 185a Rao Ram Chand assumed the title of 
Raja. He was, however, a weak ruler and the 
.administration became inefficient widi the result that 
loot, plunder and disorder became common throughout 
his State. He died without issue on August 20, 183 j, 
and after a contest for the throne was succeeded by 
Raghunarh Rao, son of Shiva Rao Bhau. The new 
Raja, too, died without an heir in 1836 and there was 
a dispute over the succession. The Governor-General’s 
Agent in Bundelkliand took over the administration 
and a Commission was appointed to investigate the 
claims of the four claimants to the throne. This 
Commission accepted the rights of Gangadhar Rao, 
the brother of Raghunath Rao, the last male successor 
of Shiva Rao Bhau with whom the Company had 
entered into the first treaty. But Gangadhar was not 
given full rights; the administration was taken over 
by a Superintendent appointed by the Governor- 
General. Gangadhar Rao was given a fixed allowance 
up to \ 842 when he was given administrative rights 
also. He took interest in the administration of his 
State. But in November, 1853, Gangadhar passed 
away without any issue and, therefore, the State of 
Jhansi again lapsed to the Hast India Company. Lord 
Dalhousie completed its annexation. Lakshmi Bai, 
the widow of Gangadhar Rao, was granted a pension 
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of Rs. jjOdo a diODth.® She took a prominent pact 
in the Revolt of 1(95 and her State comprising the- 
parganas of Jhansl^ Pachorj Karehra, Mau^ Bijaigath. 
and Pandwaha V;'as taken from bet. 

ThiS'Vras the Jast annexation made to the Bengal, 
Presidency and the North-Western Provinces accord¬ 
ing to the E)octtine of Lapse. 

Ankexation Doe To Mis-GovfiaHMBNT 

Tlie final annexation for the foimition of the 
North-Western Provicces was made by Dalhouile in 
February iSj 6 * when Wajid All Shalij who according 
to Irwin was ‘‘perhaps dae most despicable of his 
ritiie"^, was the ruler of Awadh. Wajid Ati Shah was 
greatly responsible for the mis-government in Awadh, 
the neighbouring State in which tobbers and high- 
wiyroen sought rtfoge- after plander when parsned hy 
the police of the North-Western PiDvincca,*^ He was. 
asked many a time to improve the admioisttatian 
of his Kingdom, but he paid Jittle attention to the 
warnings. Finally on Fcbriiaty 15 * he was asked 
to sign a treaty whereby "the sole and exclusive 
administration of tbe civil and military Governtnent 
of the territories of Oudh shall be henceforth vested* 
for ever, in the Honourable East India Company* 
together with the full aod exclusive tights of the 
revenue thcreoF^.* 

“N. W. Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 253. 

"^rtwin: Garrfeo of India, p. 135. 

^^iSco Chapter VfH on Police and PriaanB, 

^‘’Aitcb.lsonr Trcadea* JiDEagementfl, and Sartads, VqIi Hi. 
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For neatly twenty-one yeats (1856-1877) Awadh 
was maintained as a separate Chief Commissionexship 
and was administered as a Non-Regulation area.®' In 
January 1877 amalgamated with the North- 

Western Provinces with a Lieutenant-Governor at the 
head of the united province.® This new province 
was given the name of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Awadh when the North-West Frontier Province 
was created on the northern frontier of India in 1901 
by Lord Curzon. 

It may be mentioned here that Awadh remained 
separate from the North-Western Provinces through¬ 
out the period of our study. 

CONCLDSION 

In the foregoing paragraphs a connected account 
has been given of the various parts of the territories 
that made up the North-Western Provinces. It should 
not, however, be supposed that the entire area was 
always under the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces. When the Governors-General found that 
.the area of the North-Western Provinces was becoming 
unmanageable or that the people of cenain culture- 
group could not fit in properly in the general life of 
the province or when administratively some area was 
out of joint, they made changes in the boundary and 
area of the province. 

*’Irwin: Garden of India, p. 23. 

“Administrarive Report of the North-Western Province* 
for 1882-1883, p. 34; Irwb: op. cit., p. 23. 





FOUMArtON OJF THE AGRA PROVINCE 

The TtiinE-SAtkj: Sikh Scates between the Satlaj 
?,tid the Bcas rivers were placed under a CominiHsionei 
-directly subordinate to the Government of Indk in 
1^4^^ Subsequently, the Cotrmissioner was placed 
under the Resident at Lahore^ In 134 $, ‘when the new 
.piovinco of the Punjab was.created on some further 
oonquesta^ the Trans‘Satlaj and the Cia-Sitlai States 
■wetc absorbed in it.-” 

The Delhi Territory^ that ia, the tertitory west 
of the yamuna was transferred to the newly created 
Punjab province in 

The Saugor and Narbada Territories and Bundcl- 
khand were a part of the Agra Presidency and 
remained in the 'North-Western Prcvincea under the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Mctcalfcj as Metcalfe had 
demanded special powers on bis appointment to this 
post. When the Govetnor-Genefat took over 
frotn MetcaJffi this arrangement continued. After the 
idinqulshment of the North-Westetn Provinces by 
l.ord Auckland, the Saugor and Nathadi Teiritoiics 
and Bundclkhand, howeverj remained in the charge of 
the Governor-GenetaL The arrangement was coufit- 
med spedficallyon the appointment of Janies ■ Thoma¬ 
son as Lieutenant-Governor when Davidson informed 
him: ^‘Thc limits of North-Wcstcro Provinces will 


^‘^Ad ttl inii tradpe Ueport of [he Pu(yj«tb tor 1911-1&12, 
pp, 7-fi. 

““Admin[ttrative Hcpoit of [he N. W, Pfovlnces^ 
p. 34-' Administrative Report of the Pupjab, 1311-19J2, p. 20] 
Baden^PoweEb Land Systems of RritLEh India, VoJ. HI, 
p. 346. 
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remain aa they are fbed, the affairs of the Saugor 
and Narbada Territories and the proTQQce af 
Bundclkhand being administered directly by tlic 
Gov'crnmcnt of The Lieutenant-Governor 

did not claim any control; rather "OudCj the Saugor and 
Narbada Territories... ^hc considers to be beyond bis 
sphere”.^ The territoty wag fonDally separated from 
the province in rS&i when the Central ProTlnces was 
created under a Commissioner.^^ 

The North-Western Piovlaces of the Pre-Mutiny 
days has been described very graphically by Thornton, 
in the following words 3 

"The North-Western Provinces lie between lati¬ 
tude Ai.jj the estteme southerly point aod latitude 
jo.afij the ejttr erne northerly point; longitude 
the extreme western point and 84.4, the ejttremc- 

eastern point-The Horth-Wcatern Provinces proper 

are bounded on the north by Sarhind, Dchra Dun,. 
Kumaon^ and Nepal; on the cast by Nepah Awadh, 
and the Lower Provinces of Bengal; on the south by 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal and the native State 
of Kewa ; and on the aouth-wes-t by Bundeilthandj the 

Sindhia's territory and Rajputana.._The Non- 

Regulation districts under the supervision of the 

^^Davidaon N'o. 2^7 dated October 1643 to ThofnoKjn, 
vtdc Horae, Public Ffcceedings, No. 7 of October 30, 1^43. 

*^Th(iTnrQn to Grey No. 275, vide Horae, Public Proceed- 
inga, N*, 55 of April 16, 1^50, 

“Adraiatatrativc Report of the Central Provijicej fur 
p, llj Baden-Powcli: op. cit., Vcd. J, p. 3&, 
rhcT-rttocir A Ga&Etcecr of tbe Terjilories under fbt- 
Govt, of The East Jndig Ccropany, Vob III, p. 
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GovcrDmcni: ,of the JSforth-Wegtem Provinces were 
Siugoi and Naibada Territories for some titnc, 
Territory including the Watu pargana of Kotc Kasim, 
Jauiisar and Bawar, Dchra Dun including GachwaS, and 
AjtTLCE and Nimar. If these areas were included in 
the Licutcnant'Goveriior’'a charge, “the boQudarics 
will cstcud from iatitude 11.17 to latitude ^1.6 and 
from longitude 75.1 to longitude As Awadh 

was Outside the province up to the Great Revolt, the 
NorEh-Western Provinces territory formed what *A 
District Officer* called ‘‘‘afi irregular crescent/*" the 
Kingdom o£ Awsdh lying in the mtd-centre or in the 
hollow of the creBcent, 


"Thoraton: Ibid, ph 74d- 

“'’2^0 tcB UQ the Ni>rdi“ Western Provincea &£ lodia by 'A 
DtalrEct Officer” p. Z, 

7 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PRESIDENCY OF AGRA, 1834^180 

With tlie gtadual eictcnsion of the Ei5t la^ia 
CDnjpao7*fi possessions in India, the difftfenc parts of 
the fkt-fluog Empire were becoming rneife and mote 
distant from the headquarters of the Govemor-General- 
in-ChiiQcil sitting at Calcatta. The difTcrent parts of 
the Empire were more distant from one another than 
ever before, and rhe exchange of inforiaation and 
papers took a long timCj TPhile control andnsopetvision 
from distant Calcutta had become vety ’weak and 
incfilcicnt, if not itupossiblc. The Governnicnt also 
found itsdf unable to cope with the volume of tvorfe 
on dtcir'hands. Those tvctc the days of which Bishop 
Hcher complained “'there are no loaEs at ah, and the 
tracts which we follow are often such as to requite 
care even on horse-back^',' The Govemoj-Genergl, 
under whose direct administration- these territories 
(practically the whole of the modern Uttar Ftadesh 
jairtiu Awadh) wctc up to this time, could visit the 
Upper Provinces (as they were then called) but ttrcly 
and after long intervals; and on those occasdcitis the 
work at Calcutta in the Lovrer Provinces had to he 
dfilcgatcd to the Viec-President-in-Council* while many 
experienced public Bervantg, specially rhe Secretaries 
to Government in Secret, P-olicical and Foreign depart¬ 
ments, and the Persian S^tetaty acoompafiied the 

^BLshdp Heljcr: . Nairative of a Journey Tbrmi£h the 
Upper Provinces of Icidiaj pp. 1^2 aod 227+ 
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Govcirtor-G^neifil oti tooi^ Oa accoant oi tbe« 
difficulties the Govcrnot-Gcncial had vcty often to 
delegate hia authoritity to his sabetdioates.^ The 
over-grown Ptesidenoj of Bengal spread from the banks 
of the SatU] river on the west to Calcutta flc^d even 
further in the ejist. Naturally 3uch a vast territory 
was TiD to a page able. Tbc advantage of sOilie presiding 
of high auLthocity La the Upper Provinces vraa fully 

acknowledged on all hands and by the people of all 

shades of opinioQr 

The viaioti of the fonnation of a. separate 
adenmisttative uoit fot the Upper Provinces apparently 
ntieinaced with one ifr Stuart^ “a gentlennan cf 
very remarkable talent*’ who recommended as early as 
i8oft that the Upper Provinces “should be formed 
into a separate PrcgidecLcy.’*'‘ The reasons given by 
him were the increase of populatloiij the citcnslon 
of the territory, the necessity of local inspection and 
control along with *'thc peculiar character of the 
pi]o\'inccs and theJt people”, the distance from 
Calcutta, the peculiar climate and the high tone of the 
character of the people of the Upper Ttoviooes. The 
most important reason, however, was the deficiency 
of ptopet control over local matters, Mr. Stuart 
predicted many evils which could ariee if nothing was 

'National ArclrivcB of India, Home Dcparlmentj Public 
pTOMcdin^a, Bndyahflfit of May 27, IfiHl Hofloo, PubUc 
Proceed LUf!, No, of June 3, IBM* 

^ThotnpjDn: Life of Gbarlet, Lord Metcalfe, p. 252. 

^Earl of Ripon In the aoUJe of Lords on July S, 18J3, 
'■ ide The Mii'ror -of Parl'iamicnl for 1833, Voltime HI, p. 2785, 
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done for the eEfident adminiatxfltion and poctrol of 
these parts.® Othei peisons ’wfho made a mild suggea- 
tion tio this effect in iS* were the two CommisaionctSj 
Messta Rh Wh Cox and Henry Et. George Tucker.* 
They auggested the cteatiod of "a very high offickl 
authority" io this part of the East India Coenpany's 
Empire. The aoldier-state&man John Malcolm hid 
the saoifi idea in view when he wrote to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in a letter dated February 19, i ao : may 

leave you a Governor-Gcncrars Agent or Com¬ 
missioner (in Central India), but depend upon it that 
ere long yon will be a Licntcnant-GovernorJ These 
are changes which wiH force themselves j I shall give 
Adam (Sir Frederick Adam^ the Governor of Madras) 
my sentiments confidentially on this point'h* Malcolm 
had the Idea of forJtniog new administration fot 
CcntralTndia” (meaning thereby the Upper Provinces 
or Central Hindustan)* and hence this letter. But, fot 
some time this proposal was shelved by che Govern- 
ment of India as also by the Court of Directors. The 
question Was revived in i 59, and the division of the 
big and unmanageable Bengal Presidency was strongly 

*Char]ei Crant in the House of CjOcniiions on Jfuly 10. 
1033, vide The MError of PariiaruenE for 1533, \^d]. 111. 
p, 2924. 

*AuDklatid’s letter to CharlcB Metcalfe dated March 17, 
1336, vide J- W- Kaye: Life and GorretpondePCe oF Charles. 

' 1.014 Metcalfe, Volume^ fl, p. 294 . 

^[t Lt werth in this coDDecdon that so far there 

were only the QnvcrQor.fJeneral and the two GovemotS of (he 
PicBidcncies of Bombay aod Madras. No Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship had been Created ao far. 

*J. W. KAycL Life and Cfetrcfpoadcncc of Charles Lord 
Matcaife, Volume I, pp. 434-435, 
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rtco(ntncn< 3 cd bf the Finaocc Committee ccm3[&td(ig 
of Mc&sra Holt MadeerLSsie, Dsivid Hill and It 

’37a!i gencfally admitted that such a ciieaaurc would 
improve *^thc efficiency of administTation^', but 
objection was raised “on the ground of rapcn&c, at)d 
mnth difference of opinion prevailed upotv the amount 
of patronage aod of control over the most impoftaot 
of our political relations which could be delegated to 

the newly created office^^.'*^ From. gnwards tncKSt 

of the statesmen in India as also in Britain bad veered 
round the opinion of Malcolm^ Cojc,. MactenEje, Hill 
and others, and felt that it liad become necessary to 
divide the duties^ if not tint icapotisibilities, powers 
and prerogatives^ of the Governor-Gencfal-iii-Council 

Lord William. Bentinck, thj Govetnor- 
Gencfa!, in a ^Unutc dated September 14. lejTj 
expressed the opinion that the local details pressed &0 
much upon the time and eeetgj of the Govetnor- 
General and his CouticLi that the Supreme Government 
wa* piecludcd from the performance of its higher and 
mote important functions and duties of 
responsibility. He put forward tvro suggestions in 
order to improve the efficiency of the Govetament j 
firstj that the Supreme Goventment be divested of all 
of its local duties and that its functions be coofiaed 
purely to the work of supervision ^ fiecond, that the 
scat of the Government of India be shifted from the 

'Lord Auckland's Jetttr tv MetoaEfc dated March 17, 
vide Knyc! Life CofiespniiriciiM of Cbarln Lord 
Metcalfe, VoL, Il, pp. 234-295, 

^t'Lord AucklMd‘'H letter to MctcalfCj op, clt, pp. Ibhi. 
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Lower pfovinocs to the Upper Ptovincca, He tufigcst- 
ed Allahabad as the capital of the Supieme Go-vemmetit, 
a town which was also the head qu artets of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief The Govetnoi-Gcncral suggeatc 
that iti ordet lo loot aft a the admioiatiation of the 
Lower ProTioces them should be the Vice-President 
in-Council liTing at Calcutta aod fiupcrlntcndjng 
rcvcDuc fluid judicial Xhus Bcntinc 

euviaaged the distributiou of duties. He agreed to it 
only because the prediction of Stu att made in i^dS^ Was 
being realized in the administration, and the condition 
of the Upper Ptovincea bad become "^highly die- 
creditable to the Government. They have been 


subjected to evcJty specie of . faetp- 

Bentioick was opposed to the division of territoties 
and the division of duties^ but he was compelled hy 


drcumstancca lo record the Minute menhoned above. 


The same opEnjon of the unwieldiness of the 
Upper Provinces was expressed by Charles Grant in 
the House of Commons white inttoducing the Chatter 
Bill of 13^5. He said that "in consequence of the 
great change of circumstances which have taken 
place’^ it is impossible that the Government of Bengal 
can exercise proper jnrkdiction and attention over the 


“Indian GMititudoiiat Dc^Utnente, edLt«l by A. C. 

Banerji, Volume I, pp. 

“CharlcB Grant in (be House of CommotiB on July 19, 
1833, vide The Uhrer of Parliamcnl for 133.3, VoL. Ill, p, 2324. 

“The change to ^hich Charka Grant referred wfla 
hroTiEht about by the acijuisltitm of the vast territories of the 
Indian condaem by the £0 eC India CoinpaDy. dimt of^ the 
northern portinn nf which waa attached £d (he Ijpper Provinces 
of the Bengal Ftcaidedcyt 
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Western Provinces of Upper India”. The main reasons 
for his remarks, as he said, ^'cte the vast area of the 
new tetritedes, unsettled state of those areas, and the 
war-like people living jn those parts who requited 
marked aLtendon on the part of the Government. He 

concluded : "k.it is impossihlc to do justice to the 

public services unless a separate Presidency be 
established for the Western Provinces with a Governor 
over it".The Court of Directors ultimately recommen¬ 
ded that a Lieutenant-Governorship be created for the 
Upper Provificea, But the British Parliament thought 
otherwise and did not agree with the modest proposal 
of the Directors. It was now in favonr of a new 
Presidency for Agta. 

The Charter Bill of i was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Charles Grant in June tSjj ^ 
soon aftetwflrda he fell ill and Macaulay, the Secretary 
to the Board of Control, took over the proceedings 
and piloted the Bill. The Parliament, however, took 
litde hiLcrest in it and the attendance Jn the House of 
Commons raidy exceeded one hundred and fifty 
members at a sitting i and the same was the case jn 
the House of Lords. The BjlL was passed dause by 
clause without adequate discussion^ When the 
question of the division of the Bengal Presidency came 
up before the House, some oppositio n was made to ]t , 

i^Charlea Grant in the Houhc nf Canutiont on June 13 ^ 

vide The Mirror of Parliamorit for 1833, VoLr HI, 
p. 229e. ^ 

the ICKt of the Hill FarUSTnentary Papcra, Hfiuac 
of OouunorU] 1833 , PuhJie Sills, Voluiflft IJ. 

“C. H. PhilipBi The East India Ctwnpauy, pp^ 2e7'294. 
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TVliilc one uBCful amcudmcQt was tabled by Sir Henry 
Vcmey. He moved *^tliat the Governor-General be 
the Governor of the whole province o£ Bengal and 
that there ho named two Lieutenant-Governors to 
carry on the details of administration”.'^ According 
to bim the duties of the Governor-General ought to 
have been to maintain general anpetvision and control 
Over the two Lieutenant-Governors at Agra and 
Calcutta, a Euggestioti whieti was rejected in iSjj, but 
nuiCcriaLized in i®j3r Messrs Cr Wynn and Hume and 
Colonel Evans supported tiie Bill in the House of 
Commons. In the House of Lords, Lansdownc moved 
the Bill and the Earl o-f Ripon concluded with the 
remart that ^'there should be a £tm* steady local 
Goveenment there” in the Upper Provinces. “They 
may be considered as ihabuSwitk of cut eastern empire 
—the only poSnt whence that empire may be succejg- 
fully assailed—it is* therefore* necessary to defend 
them wclL”'-® 

The Bill was finally passed into an Act by the 
British Parliament on Monday, August 1655* and 
it received the royal assent on Augujt zS* 185j. It 
was ranked in the Statute Book aj j and 4 William 
IV Ch S^. The Act wa& to come into force from 
April 22* iBj 4 and to expire on April 30, tS54, 

The Charter Act of 38^3 introduced vital changes 
in the Government of India, its admim&tratJon* its 

^^Sir ilcnry Vemey la the Hpiwc of OommQjaJ on July 10, 
1933, yide TTie Mirror of Parliament for 1333 Volume UI 
2325. 

“£arl of Ri pon in House of Lords, vide the Mirror of 
Parlninicnt for 1333, Volume III, p. 27BQ. 
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pcraonncl* its policies and its subsidiary Govefnmeuts. 
The running of a Government and carrying on trade 
were acknowledged as incompadble by the Act 
of 

The Act divided the Presidency Bengal into 
twO“One called the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal and the other called the Pre:sideocy of Agtn?*, 
The territorial liintts "of the two Presidencies were 
fixed by dividing the Bengal Presidency In such a way 
3s to leave to the Presidency of Fort William ^'all that 
territory usually denoiniaited the Lower Provinces 
and any other tcrdhocy east of AUahabad ,, ^ .**y while 
the Agra Presidency was "to comprehend the 
remain dcTj including Aliahabad, Gorakhpur and the 
Ceded Districts on the Wetbuda”®''. Thus the new 
Presidency of Agra, was to comprise tlie Doabj 
Hohilkhand, Gorakhpur, ASiahabad and Jabalpur. 
Banatas division vras included in the Pixasidency of 
Fort WiUiana. 

The Charter Act laid it down that the C^overn- 
ment of each Presidency should he administered by 
a Governor and tliree CoancillorSi to be styled as the 
Governor-in-Cotmcil of thaf Presidency^. But the 

“ Mac(]ulli>th, a cofl tcinptirary writer, wrote: 'A 
Con);paiiy ihat main rained armies and retailed tea, that earriecli 
a jword in one hand and a ledgir in the oth&r, wa* a contra- 
dlcuon^ and hid ahe traded widi succesa w&uld have been a 
prodigy.'^ JvIacCuilocb: Dictionary of CotHinercc, p. j3j. 

“Act 3 & 4 VVilliam IV Cap. S5 oi 1633, icotion 33. 

“’D^Sparch from the Court of Director! Co the GovermncnC 
of India, dated December 27, 1333, No. IE tPohdcal), 

^Act 3 a 4 William iV Cap, ^^5 of 1^33^ acetion 36. 
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ultimate aboJition of tbe Council in scpJTiCt 

Ptesidcncics ti'is ccntcmplsted® and it ivas, tbetefott, 
pjovided it shall &nd m^y be lawful for the 

said Court of DifecLot&^ undci such control as is by 
this Act provided, to revoke or suspend, so often foi 
such periods as the ' said Court shall in that behalf 
direct, in the appolntmcat of Councils in all oi any 
of the said Piesideudes, or to reduce the number of 
Councillors in all or any of the said Councils, and 
during such time a? a Council shall not be appointed 
in any such Presidency, the Eijecutivc Government 
thereof shall be administered by a Governor alonc^*. 
In so far as the Agfa Presidency was concerned, this 
Council wss never appointedr The Governors of the 
three Presidencies* said the Act, “shall be bound to 
obey such orders and instructions^' as will be issued 
by the Governor-General, and that they will^ be 
controlled and auperintended by die same authority^. 
The Presidency GovemOta were, however, aliowed 
to suggest draft laws and regulations which they 
thought essential for the proper functioning of the 
Government m their jurisdictioes*^. The Governor 
was required regularly to. transmit to the GovernOt- 
Gcnctal-ln-Connd] true copies of all orders aud acts 
of his GovetritTient for the information and record 
of the Supreme Governmend^. The salaty of the 

“"Bc^icridgcl CIomprEh^nsive History of India, VoL HI, 
p. £44. 

“Act 3 a. 4 Wiiriam IV Cap. of 1633, section 

“*Act3 & 4 William IV Cap. 85 of 1833, BcCtton 55, 

®^Att 3 St 4 William IV Gap- 85 of 1833^ (eetiuu 56. 

A 4 Wiitiam IV Cap. 85 of 1833, section 68. 
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Governor of the Agira Presidency was fiited it 
1^20^000 pet ycaij while that of esch of the cieETibeci 
of Ilia Council [who were Devci appointed) was to be 
Rg, 60,000 per yeit”. They wtte debatted from 
accepting any eLfc, donition, gratuity or present ftom 
any body besides the pay oilotted to them. The 
servants of the Hast India Coinpanyj ftom top to 
bottom^ were debatted from carrying on private trade. 
For the c^oipment and passage from England to India 
eacb Governor was to be paid £ The dCW 

poaitioD and the powers assigned to dte Supreme- 
Government and the Presidency Governments were 
esrplained by die Court of Directors in two of their 
Despatches^ to the Government of Indk. 


As soon as the new Presidency of Agra was 
created, the question of the appointment of a tultahlc 
person as its Governor assumed great rnipottance. 
On November 20, iSjJ. in Ditcoco«, 

Sir Qiarlcs Metcalfe, then Vice-President m die 
Governor-GencraPa Council, was unanimously appoint 
cd Governor of the Agra Presidency, and the British 
cabinet confirmed his appointment. Accordingly, an 
announcement was made by the Court of Ditecto^ on 
December ay, 1S5;, appointing him Governor of the 
Agra Presidency, the appointment to take frotn 

-3 & 4 William IV Gap. B5 1533, Kctjon ^^ 6 . 

When die Act wafl enforced^ however, tbc GoverMr of 
the Agra Presidency adminifltered the provniee without a 

COUDcilr , 1 -pj: 

Act 3 & 4 wmiacd IV Gap. 8 5 of 16^3, Kcriou 76. 
5*D«c.atch from tJw Ck>urt of Dir<jctor3 to the GoverpmeUt 
or ,833. 

DctLiatch dated December 10, 1634, No. 44 (Pitbht). 
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April 12, iS 54 ^ same day, by aaotber procbina- 

tioa, the Count of Directora appointed Messn '?l''illkni 
Blunt, Alexander Ho&s, Willkm B. Maftin and Thomas 
Bahington Macaulay to be the Scat, Eetond, thLtd and 
fourth meEnbers of the Govemor-Generat’s Council 
ri:om April aa, r 034 ' 

Metcalfe* hoTvever, fdt his “retnoval from the 
Supreme Council to the GovcrtiTuent ai Agra lilce a 
descent/’^' A month later he was nominated by the 
Court also as the Provisional Govetnor-Generai of India 
as a successof Co Lord William Bentinck in case of the 
latter's illness or deach. Metcalfe was now satished 
and thanked the Court for this provisional appointment. 
In the same connCttion lie made a suggestion for the 
abolition of the Council of the Agra Presidency 
provided for in the Act of 1855. He wrote to the 
Court of Directors on May ir* 1854 : "With respect 
to a Council at Agra, so long as you have a Company's 
servant who may have presumed to have local 
.expcrictice, you will, 1 conceive, be better without a 
■Council. When you appoint a stranger to the Govetn- 
mentj you may requite a Council for aid as well as a 
■check. Ac present it is desirable to avoid the 
expense".^ This suggestion was accepted by the Court. 

Due to the campaign against Coorg and his 
subsequent illness—paioxyms of giddiness—in the 

^ "MctMlfc'fi letter tu Henry Si. Gcnrgc Tuclocr. Deputy 
•Cbairman of tht Cciurt uf DdreCtorSh vide Kaye; Life and 
GniTEBpondcncc ef Gharlca LordXtetcairc, Votumc II, p. ^ 12 , 

“Mcctalfc's letter to Henry 3l George Tucktc, vide 
Kaye: Life and Corrcapondencc of Charfes Lord Metcalfe* 
VqI, n, p.2n. ■ 
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beginning of iaj 4 BcntJDck hsid gone to the WilgEii 
Hills at Ootacamund ’with a ’ticw to. rcgsicirig hb 
health, and there he was detained for m uncatpectedlf 
long time. He left Calcutta for the Nilgiiis on 
February 1^54, and could return only in November 
10Mctcftlfc ’was, tbereforei Again appointed Vi«- 
Prcsidcnt-in-Coxtocil at Calcutta, being the senior 
member of that body. No’^e, this occurred at a vciy 
critical time’which madcthesitiiatiojn very embartaasing. 
The old Charter of the Company ’was on icA last legs 
and the nctv Charter ’wa& to come into operation, from 
April 13, i»g,4. This was really unfoituoatc, as many 
impottant changes had to be made in the existing 
Governmeai of India in accordance ^ith the new Act^ 
but all that could not be done and the Act could not 
he enforced due to the absence of the Governor- 
General in the south. Bentmc^i hadj thcccfijre, to 
devise a makeshift arrangement at Ootacamund. He 
called a Provisional Couneil consisting of Colonel 
Morison and Messrs Macaulay and Ironside, Sir 
Frederick Adam, the Go’retfior of Madras, joined them 
as a cemporary member of the Coundl. This Provisional 
Coundl issued A proclamation announcing its formation 
on June i^, requested Metcalfe to coritimie 

the routine conduct of the Government of India at 
Calcutta as Vice-President so long as Bentinck was- 
a’way from the capita!. The proclamation read: 
^‘■Wheteas it is impracticable to carry into jintriedfate 
etecutioo all the pteliminaiy measures that sBaII be 
necessary before the duties of the GovernmeDt of Agra 
can be entered upon, ot to adopt, ’without previous 
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inquiry atid. mature dclitesations, the dMeicot official 
and Icgisktive proceedings ’*^Lich the Ecpatation of the 
tivo Goveinmcnts require, and ’wheieas, for the afore- 
g-jtid leaaonSj it is nor expedient that the Hon^ble Sir 
Charles Metcalfe should assume the Government of 
Agia before the return of the Goyemot-Genctal and 
the Cduudl to Calcutta, the Govemor-Gcrieral-in- 
Councilj theiefarei has been pleased to resolve, and it 
ig heteby notified accotditigly, that the administration 
of the Presideucy of Bengal, as hcre-to-/oie constituted, 
shall in the meantime contiaue to be carried by the 
Hon*blc the Vice-President-in-Council”,^ 

In the normal course of events Sir Charles 
Metcalfe would have taken over the Agra Government 
and given, up his scat in the Govetnor-Gcneral^e 
Council on Apt)l a a, 1B54. Obviously, the deckiration 
of Beiitinck'a Provisional Council dated June 16 , ieM> 
was illegc], for after April 1 z theie vas no Supreme 
Governinent in India and the formation of the Agra 
Presidency was a legal necessity which the Governor- 
General was not empovered to withhold or po^tponer 
Ten diys after Bcntinck's dedatadon, Metcalfe wrote 
to Henry St, George Tucket; “I fear that several 
things la this arrangement ate illegaP^," and Blunt, 
another member of the Supreme Couiidl, joined him 
in this eriticism of Bentinclds atrangementa.® Metcalfe 

Life andi Oorrc^poiUl'Cnec of CharlfH Lord 
Mctealfcj Volume IL P' 2i6; Beveridge: ComprchcDiive 
Hlilory of lodia, Vol. HI. 24 -?. 

^Beveridge: OompteheuaEve Hlatory of India, Vel, HI. 
p, 243. 

PoUcical PtoccediuRa, Cengultation No. 3 of 

May 0, 1634. 
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tdticiscd the unconstitutioual Council appointed by 
Bcntinclt at Oot&camtiad and cftlkd it a ^inOiocr'.^ 
The GovernOi>Gencral returned to Calcutta on 
November 14, ^and up to that time Metcalfe could 
not take over his ne^ asaigninent at Agra and icmained 
at Calcutta^ 

In order to wipe out the stigma of iilegality of 
his acts during the period April 3,2, aod NDvembet 14, 
the Gorecnor-General-ju-Council passed a reaolu- 
tion on November 10^ whidi read ; "Be it enacted 
that all act^i- done by the Govctnor-Genetal of India in 
Council or by the Vice-President of Pott William in 

Bengal in Council.^.between the aind of April t&h 

and the i^ih of Noyember 1544= 
effectual, to all intents and purpose* as if .the said acts 
had been done befote die said April Tbe 

British Parliament also indemnihed the Govcinor- 
■General by an special Act to this effect. 

• Meanwhile the relations between Bcntiuck and 
Metcalfe seem to have deteriorated ovcitiie question 
of the Agra Prt&idcncy and the potvets* ptivUeges and 
initiative of the Governor of the proposed Agm 
Presidency^ Bcntinck did not want to part with power 
and patronage and, thetefore, even when the Chatter 
Act of iai 3 was being discussed be had not favoured 
the formation of a separate Government at Agra, 
though he had made a “sole mn declaration^* "that he 

“Home, Politkal Goraultauon No. 3 of May 0, 1934,- 
TEeifcrideo; Cotuprthetuive Hiatoiy of India, Vol. Ill, 
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found tbe adininistrariofL of the Upper Provinces 
■fund-ameotaUj’ inefFectiTCj, exhibiting a want of energy 
in the Government and a want of happincaa in the 
peoplc.^n.^.Tliere is that peculiarity in the character o£ 
those provinocs that tetpites they should be dealt with 
by a Government mote prompt, mote energetic and 
more able to enforce its decrees and detctmltiations 
than any other provinces whatcTci„„"“ Eentinck was 
from the beginning opposed £o the division of the 
Bengal Presidency, despite the concurrence of tbe 
OpInioOB of the Counrillots Messrs Bayicy and Metcalfe 
in its ihvoiit.^^ The rtmarlts of Metcalfe about the 
Council at Ootacamuud also incensed him, as they 
were not palatable to the Govejrnor-GtneraL That 
was why he decided to interfere in the wotk of the 
Agia Government and to cut down to the minimum 
the powers and prerogativts of the Governor of that 
Presidency. In matters of po'liiical tclafionB with the 
neighbouring independent States *‘wirh whom we have 
the most iJUpottant polirical relations" the Governor- 
General decided that tbe Supreme Goverotneut '^^eotild 
not delegate to another authority any portion of the 
responsibility which attaches to the tKcrcisc of these 
important duties/’* The Govcroof-Gcneraldn-Conudl 

^AiTarquis Ejatipdowiie {n the FTcfUst of LordB uti 
Aufuat 5, 1S33, indc The Min-pr of Parliament for 1333. 
Vol. Ilf, pp. 333^ and 

"Govertiijr-Gcncral'a Minute oF Sqjtetnbcr 14, 1^31, 
vide A. CL Aanerii: ladian QonstHutiOnal Dpcumcntp, Vd I 
p. 169. 

**Lrttcr from the Goveraor-OcneraJ to the CJcrnrt of 
DkectOrt dated Ocitacatnuod August 11, 1B34, Noh It 
{Foliucal).- 
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furtliei wjote ; "We feel that to divc&t the Agra 
Giovefrior o£ all political authority is in some ruca&ute 
to detract from his official consequence^ jet we are of 
the opinion that this is a minor evil in cotnparison- 
with that whicli should be experienced hy the interposi¬ 
tion between us and the confidentJal ircpresentatiTcs of 
the Governor-General of a functionary who is not 

appointed by us,.It was &uggestcd, thetefore, 

that the Governot of the Agra Presidency "should he 
confmed to duties of internal adini[iistrati[>ni,”^i It was 
also decided that the capital of the new Presidency be 
located at AUahabad, against the wishes of Metcalfe 
who Wanted some more western town lilte Agra, 
Edward Thompson seemg to have hit right on tbc 
point; "possibly smarting under his subordinate's 
recent frankness of criticism of bis pseudo-Counci], 
(Bentinck) sent him a letter of insttuction which 
dictated the personnel of his stafF.***= At the same time 
the Governor-General had 'Very serioua objections'' 
to the principle of separation of the dvil services of the 
two Presidencies which would “transfer to a sub¬ 
ordinate ofiBcer onohalf of the civil patronage and it 
would, so far as the general jneexests arc concerned,, 
make a separation and division where there cow exists 
the closest union and connection as regarding tht 
agency by wliich the whole i& to be govern cd".''^ Hence 


‘^Letter from the {^overunT^Generii! co Lhe Court of 
DCrectois, Avgn^r 11,1S34, hjo, 11 (Foitijca]), 

"Thompsonr Life of Gharlcfl, Lord Metcalfe, p. 3DE3- 

'’■Letter from; the Govcraor-Gcnci'al to the Court oT 
DirectOiS, dated OaLacamund, August 11, No, ]f 

(Political) I 
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it was that hjc appointed the different offlce« of the 
‘new Presidency himself^ Metcalfe reseated the 
imposition of the Secretary to the Agra Governtnjent by 
the Governor-General, as also the appointment of 
other high officials against his wishes and without his 
consent. In a. letter written on August 30* 1334, he 
demons tiflted against the Govctnor-Geneiai. '“By the 
results of your deliberations’'’^^ he wrote, "I feel un¬ 
qualified annoyance. Whatever pride or pleasure 
I had in the prospect of the Agra Government has 
been completely destroyed. You have turned the 
Governor that was to be of Agra^ into a Commissioner 

of Kevenue, and Police at Allahabad-You have not 

even allowed me the selection of tny Secretaty^ an, 
officei who, of all others, ought to be cliosen by the 
Govetnor under whom he is to serve. A Secretary 
chosen by the Supreme Government will be above 
the G over hoi* not under him. This arrangement 

I consider petsonally degrading to me..Not 

satisfied with this letter 10 the Goventor-Gencral* 
Metcalfe wtote another to Henty St. George Tueber, 
the Cbaitman of the Court afDirettuis, on September 4* 
i 334, in which he sipptaised Tucker of the ulterior 
motives and desires of Bendnck in connection with 
the Agra Government, “You will perceive'’*, he 
wrote, ‘■'that the Governor- GcncraJ proposes to station 
it at Ahaliabad and to turn it into a sort of Judicial 
and Revenue Commisaionership, which is to have no 
concern whatever in podtkal, military or financial 
a^^aits*^ Metcalfe was so much annoyed with the 


^*ThtiinpBQit [ Life of ChaxJcB, Lord Mctcslfc, pp. 
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jTitfrfcrcncfi of BcDtinclcttiit in aKaapcratioa lie suggest¬ 
ed the total abolition of the new Prc5idcnc7. He 
concluded bis letter to Tucket; “If an efficient 
Govetoirtent ia not required in the north-west quarteij 
Or if it cannot be foroied, owing to the difficulty of 
separating power and patronage from the Supieme 
Govemmentj why hawc any ? Such a thing as it is 
proposed to set up ix Allahabad, viU be a useless 
eitpensc^'.^ 

Protests from different quartets led the Govern¬ 
ment of Indk to modify their eatlicr detiaion. The 
new position was eKplained 'in thek Consultation of 
November zi, lBj 4. It was now decided that the 
itnpoitant political officers would "be Subject to the 
direct control of the Government of India” and all 
junEor offeera were to “receive thek orders from the 
Govemment within the sphere of whose jutisdicdon 
they may be cespectivciy sitiiated'^. The political 
relations with Awadb, Gwalior, Indore, Bahawalpui, 
the Tlaiputatia States and the East Punjab States were 
to be directly under the supervision of the Supreme 
Government* though copies of all important cotics- 
pondence and papers were io be furnished to the 
Agra Govetnment. Political iclationa with 'hhe Coatt 
at Delhi, the Sikh and the HLU protected States, the 
Bundclkhand Hajaa and the diicfa depcJiding upon the 
SaugOi and Narbada Agency ” were placed under the 

**Met€aIfc’a. letter to Henry St George Tudter* daetd 
September 4, vide Kaye; Life and Corrcrpondertce of 
Metcalfe, Vol. IIh op, cat. 
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Govcinoi of Agra.'** This conccaaion vas made in 
of *‘the eminent qualifications of the ptesent 
GovetncK of Agra, Sit Chailcs Metcalfe*’.*'^ 

Metcalfe ultimately accepted the GoveinorsLip 
of the Agra Presidency aod "sullenly took the 
prescribed oath as Governor of Agra"'** on Novembet 14, 
and made his way to AUahahad,'*^ A Govetnnient 
notification announced this and declared that "the scat 
of the Govtinmenc will he fbt the pieaent at Allahabad 
and it will comprise all those territories which have 
hitherto been under the contiol of the Coiaits of the 
Sadr Diwani and Sadr Nliamat Adalat for the Western 
Provinces in their judicial and revenue capacity^* 

Mctcalfe^s first report on the administration of 
his new charge was forwarded direct to the Court of 
Directors on February 1851, in which he stated t 
“The Agra Goveintrieiit commenced its proceedings 
in Calcutta immediately after toy as&ornption of oMcc 
of Governor on November 14^ i8H‘ ■' ‘The papers of 
the provinces composing the Presidency of Agra were 
at oace handed over by the Bengal Secretaries to the 
Secretaries of the new Presidency, and business waa 
proceeded with withonc incerrnption^h® He left 

••Audiland'a letter to Metcalfe, datect Match 17* 1636* 
vtde Kaye; Life and Oarrcipondcncc ai dharTcs, Lord Mctcaire* 
VoU II, pp. 294-295. 

^^Lettfr from tbe GoveiftOi - General to the Court of 
DircetDra, dated Ootacatnund, August 20, 1634, No. 12 
(Polttical). 

‘’Thompson : Life Charles, Lord Metcalfe, p. 3tiJ. 

‘^Beveridge : Gomprehenaive Hiatory of India, Vol. Ill, 
p. 249 l 

“Home, Miscellaneous Recorda, General fcctioc, Volume 
502, Paprl- No. 1 of ISJ5, dated Allahabad* February 26,1635. 
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Cdcutta for Alkhibjid OQ Dtoembci: i 6 , Ttj. 4 , and 
reached his capital city on February 6 , 

Soon after his aidval ae Allababadt Metcalfe 
became interested in the Government and administra^ 
tion of the Pscs-idency of Agra. He ^^rote to hia 
patron. Tucker : “J am becoming interested in my 
Agra Government and hope to do some good. 1 am 

DOW getting deeply interested in its duties..I still* 

however, think that the Government ought to be made 
more of or abolished'*,'^ Metcalfe wonid not tolerate 
the intcifertnee of Bentinck in the administrition of 
the Agra Presidency. Even from Allahabad he 
protested against the Governor-Generars iciterfeience 
in hk nominations and appointments. "^When I 
nominate a bad Or inetScient servant", he wrote, ^‘I shall 
fed that youf check is well eaerciaed^^ but not other¬ 
wise. I£ the Govemor-Geneial were to interfere in 
the revenue and judlcid appointinents made by the 
Governor, how could the latter be held responsible 
for the good and efficient administtation in his 
province* he pertinently asked. 

When the AgraPoesidcncy wai formed, it became 
necessary that a atatement of the Civil Servants and 
other officers of the Presidency be prepared for the 
record of the Government of India and the Court of 
Directors, H. T. Prinsep, Scctctaiy to the Gcnersl 


“Home, MtSocCfancoua Rccmtls, General scccion, ValunJe 
502, Paper No. 1 of 1635, dated Allahabad, Februa/y 26,1S35; 

'^MetCalfc^s Jetter to Hctiry St. Geotge Toefcer, dated 
February 2, 1^35, vide Kaye : Life of Mctcalfej Vol. II, ppn 
232^233 rtJolneite. 
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o£ the GovetJimeflt of ladia rccoided on 
Jimuaiy io, : “The Govejnment of Agia has 
been io recently consolidated that in the present 
instance the tequitiite infoimation in regard to its 
officers has been collected more conveniently at this 
(Fort William in Bengal) Presidency.''^ If was decided 
that officers serving in cither of the two divisions of 
the Bengal Presidency at the time of the division 
should be considered to be the Civil Servants of that 
p^rdcular Presidency.-^ No transfers from one 
Presidency to the other were to be allowcdr The 
statement of the Covenanted and non-Covenanted 
officers of the Ewo Presidencies in 1E5J was — 


Class of Officers 

Fott Willkm 


Total 

Senior officers 
Junior officers 

167 

n 1 

Hi 

a 

1^7 

Total 

i 

j 

m 

417 


Thus of the total Civil Servants and other officers there 
were more than thirty-eight per cent Junior Assistants 

^Hecnc^ Public FtaecediegS, No. 12 uf January 
In the hcBisniag [he Cdurt DirectOi^ did not favour the 
diviEian of [he GivlE Service beEwesu the fufu P.nssidenc3es^ 
—DeSpa[Ch from c&urt of Direct&ra to the Goveromeni of India:, 
dated Decetnber 10, 1S54, Wo. 44 (Piiblic), 

“ET. T. Fritijep ill House of Commcing, Report from 
CommltteesK 135-2, Vol. X >Q^uHdeo No. S44. 
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in tJie Agra. Presidency ^nd less than rrenty-fiTt 
per cent in the Presidency of Foft William. The pro¬ 
portion of officers ’was higher in the Fort William than, 
in the Agra Ptegidency, The reason fot rhe large 
number of Jmijoj: Assistants in Agta 'waa that *‘the 

business of revenue settlement,.in thoae (North- 

Western) ProTificca creates a larger demand fot such 
(junior) ofiiceis,„K.,^.*®. Many more officers of this 
category were Ttfjmrcd tot the efficient conduct of 
Government in the countty of atuidy people ^hich 
had been acquired only a few decades ago. 

Qrarlci Macsweei^, Secretary to the Judicial and 
Revenue depsttments of the undivided Bengal 
Presidency, was appointed Secretary to the jodicial and 
Revenue departtnents of the new Government: of the 
Agra Presidency.®^ G. A. Bushby was to be tht Second 
Secretary to the Agra Government and was made 
in charge of.the Police sod General departments.''^ 

The Civil Servants of the new Government of 


Agta were 3— 

SecretaiJes to the Government 2 

Accountant-Genetal - i 

Deputy Accountant-General i 

Judges of the Sadr Courts 5 

RcgistciB and Assistants of the Sadr Courts a 


‘“HowCt INjbUc Pr^JC^edinga, No. 12 nf January 2)S, 1835, 
“H. Tf Pfinicp in Koubc of CommociE Eteport bom 
Gotumittccs^ 1352, Volume X, 6^. 

MljedladroUl Rccunda^ General aectiun, VeiiiiBe 
503, Paper No. 1 

'^Homc, Public PraccedingS No. 15 of Jstvuary 26, 1S35. 
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Civil and SessiDns Judges ifi 

Additional Judges j 

Magistrates a 

Members of tJbt Board of Revenue % 

Sccretatjf to the Board of Revenue i 

Deput^-Sccrctaiy to the Board of Revenue i 

Collectocs and Magistrates ay 

Collectors i 

Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit iz 

5 ub-Co]l 6 ctotSj Deputy^Collcctors and 

Joint-Magistrates a a 

Head Assistants ij 

Junior Assistants 76 

Dcpucy-CoJiectot with Magistracy i 

Collectors of Customs 4 

Deputy-Collector of Revenue i 

Mcmbeis of the Board of Trade a 

Total 


Metcalfe ptcparcd to push on witb the lard 
settlement started in in accordartce ^Ith Regu¬ 
lation IX of that year, and suggested to the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors that some lands in the 
Presidency should be permanently settled and that the 
authority of doing so be conferred upon the Governor 
of the Ptegidenev.® 

Lord William Bsotioeb, who had been ill for 
the past one year, could not improve and was 

T -r [o Tuclier, dated October 4 ^ 16 ^ 5 , vide Kaye : 

Life flqd Ccrrespondc ncc oi Charles, Lord Metcilfei Votum* II, 
pp. 275-276. 
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compelled to leave India for England. NaturiUy, 
Metcalfe who had already been appointed Provisional 
GoTctnor^Gencral to tahe diarge o£ the Supreme 
Govcrnnicot. He hufticdly recalled to Calcutta 
■w'hcn he was on the way to gcttlfog the Government 
of his new Presidency, Therefore* Metcalfe could do 
practically nothing during the brief period of his office 
at Allah abadj all that he could do was to have a look 
at the capital of his charge and then to return to 
Calcutta forthwith. He left Allahabad for Calcutta 
on February sB* rBjj » John Kaye has very pointedly 
said about Metcalfe’s brief Governorship of the Agra 
Presidency^ ‘^He went to Allahabad—he pitched his 
tent in the Fort—he held a levee—and he rtcurnedto 
Calcutta”.« On his return to Calcutta Metcalfe took 
over from Bentluck the Governor-Generalship of India 
on March lo* just to give him farcw^l,^ Met* 

calfe was to continue at Calcutti as in charge of the 
Government of India till the arrival of a new Governor- 
Gcnetah 

William Blunt was now appointed to act as the 
Governor of the Agra Presidency during che absence 
of Lord Metcalfe.^ He took charge cf the Govern- 

^^Kome, Ml9C€llanecrT32 Rceerds, General seetlen* Vol, .50^* 
Paper No. 2 of 183&- Mscealfe to Court of Directors (PrcMsed* 
ingfl). 

^^Kayc [ Lite and Gorreapondence of Charles Lord 
Metcalfe, VoL 11, pp. 232*233. 

*®Frinjcp to Blunt, vide Home, Public Proocedings Ho. 3, 
of March 20, 1835 ; Thompson : Life □{ Charlea Lord MctcaFc, 
p. 312 ; Kaye; LUe and C^rretpondeni^e oFClbarlca Lord 
Metcalfe, Vel, II, p. 232. 

^'^Hocqc, Public FroDccdiDga, Md. 1 of February 10, 1333. 
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jjient 0/ Agf» tfae day Metcalfe gave it vp^ i. 

March io,** 

The salfliy of tlic Private Secretary to the 
Governor of the Agra PrcBidency waa fixed, indusive 
of all aUoiranccs, at ilg, isjc* per tnonth and that of 
the Milkafy Secretary to the Governor at Ks, i^odo per 
month “ The salary of the Surgeon £0 the Governor 
of Agra was fixed at Rs, 3^ 4°* a y^ar or Ra. 430 pet 
monthr“ The expenses for the maintenance of several 
departments of the Agra Govetnmenr ’^^ere Rs. 47,000 
per montl^, and thia sum ineJuded the expenses of the 
Secretariat, the Audit and Accounts Oificc, the 
Government cstflhiiahrnentfi and the e-xpenditute oti 
the Government House and the Darbar charges." 

An important change took place at thia time in 
the duties and functions of the Government of tht 
Prosidcncyr The Acting Govcrnor-Gentraldn-Council 
resolved on April Ij* iSjSj “to relieve the Supreme 
Governmeni: of the direct managetnent of those details 
of business which bad been placed wJthin executive 
control of the Council of India by the Resolution of 
December 11, iBj4, 'with the exception of general 

“Home, Public FrOcecdingS, No, 3 of March £ 0 , laSS. 

^^Terrens W ScCrctlLry, Agra Oovcrciment on Marcb 23, 
1835, vide Home, FljhJic ProctedingBj No. 4 of March 25 ^ 1835, 

“Monlc^ Fiiblic PtcCccdingB, Nc, 5 of May 20^1335. 

^Hcme, Miscellaneous Records, Qeueral Bectlon, Volulbc 
M2, Paper No. 6 of 1335, 

The cjjpcncHlUrc on the same itcmB in the PrcBLdcncy of 
Fort St. George wa* Ri, 51,923-13-6 per month, vide Jlcntipck^a 
Mmutc imOoupcLl, dated January 15, 1335, r^uOted by Biunt in 
No. 6 of 1335 mentioned above. 
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education*’. The depaitmcnts whose wotk was now 
delegated to the Presidency Governraepts were 
toclesiastical department, die Civil Services and all 
other establishments of a general naTurc^ the Mint 
Committee and the Post oMce.^ The income acetuing 
from the post oflicej stamps, ahkari* ferries, staying 
bungalows and all other public woffcs in those depart¬ 
ments was to be credited to the account of the 
Presidency Gowernraents wherever they be arising. 
At the same time the espenges of tlic eeclcsiastical 
department, stamps, post office, fenies, staying 
bungalows and pablic w^orts of a Presidency were to 
be met from the income of that particular Presidency. 

William Blont continued as the Governor of the 
Agra Piesidcncy from March io to Novcmbci lo, 

On November ii, Alexander Rose, who had 

been the seoiot member of the Goveinoi-Gcficrail* 9 - 
Council at Calcutta, wa& appointed as the new 
Governor of the Presidency. Koss, who took cltatgt 
of the Presidency the sameday,^ continued to hold 
that post till he received a despatch from the Acting 
Governor-General of India in Council (Metcalfe) dated 
Febfuarj 15, iBj6, cnclosbg a copy of letter No. <6 
from tlie Court of Directors dated September j,o, 
suspending Section jS of the Charter Act of tfljj 

Putihe Procerdinga, Nu. 3 of May 2Q, l-GS?. 

*'5JHome, Public Frocccdibgl No. 1 of Nuvembtf II, 1835; 
Hdiuc Public piocctdLugs, No. 10 cf DcCctnbcT 2, IBS'S. 

Public Pnocerdiuga, No. 7 of March 9, 1 
Pnwcdinei of the Govcmor-Gcncral-iu-CountLI dated 
February 29, ie3d. 
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■which had cieaied Agta *s i sepatate PxcsidencyK Od 
that vttj day the Agra Ptcstdeficy vas renamed aa the 
'North-Westcin ProTincca and became a atiboidlaatc 
part of the rc-urticed Bengal Presidency. The tounion 
of the Prcsidcncica of Agra and Fore William in Bengal 
■took place as a result of Act j & 6 Will. IV Capn j 2. 
■which made it for the Court of Directors of 

the East India Company under the control of the Board 
of CommissioncEs for the affairs of India to suspend 
the ejeficutiotj of the proTisions of the ^aid Act (3 &: 4 
Will. IV Cap. so far as die same relate to the 
division of the said territory into two distinct Pre¬ 
sidencies, , . The Governor of the Agra Presidency 
henceforth came to be called Ideutenant-Govctnor 
after its uni-fication ■with Bengal. He ■was, however^ 
ahoved to draiF the full salary of the Gt?vernor 
heretofote.^^ Act j & 6 Will. IV Cap. passed on 
August 51,, empo'wered the GoTcrnoi-Gcnctal'in- 
Gouncil to appoint from time to time any servant of 
the East lodk Company, who should have been ten 
years in the service iti India, to the office of the 
Lieu cenaut-Governot of the North-Westem Provinces, 
now under the Presidency of Bengal, and from time to 
time declare and hmit the extent of the territories so 
placed under the I.ieutenant-Govcrnor as the Governor-^ 
General might deem £t. The idea of a separate 

^HonJCj Public Ft acceding*, flatci February 2^, 3 336 X 
House of C&dnmona, Public Ditla, 1335, Vnlucae IL, Bill a 6 
Will IV Cap. 53. 

^RTeunc, MisceJianeous Eccards, General SKtloa, Volume 
'5f)2- Note to the PtoDccdmBaof Ebe North-Western Provinces 
QovcmilWcnt for January, February and March, i33$, 
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Presidency for Agra ^'3,s thus ^heVve.[i for cTcr*'^* and 
though je became the headquarter^ of the Noftb- 
Western Ptovioccs on its reconfiticutEoD, Agta could 
not rise to the level of a rfeeidcocy headquarters like 
Calcutta, Bombay and MadrasH 


■'^Ar Cl Bauerji: ItidifiLci G&uaticuttonal Dcicuoicnt3> Vol, 
h p, 2D2 Tuk j Beveridge : Compratlcnaivc History of Itidii. 
Vol. m, p. 249. 


CHAPTER V 

THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, iSjd-iSjS 

ADMIHISTRATiaN REDEGAJrftSUIi 

Lord William Bcntinck advocated a better 
Govetoment of atid a more strict tmatiol OTcr the 
Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, but frotn 
the very beginning he was opposed to the idea of 
the creation of a separate province for that territory 
or to share patronage and power with aoy other au¬ 
thority in the Upper ProTinces. That was why when 
tlic proposal for tic creation cf the Agfa Presidency 
was under consJdciationi he had suggested that tlic 
bcadquattets and the Government of India be shifted 
to somewhere in the Upper Provinces and that the '■ 
Vice-Ftesident-in-Council should look afiei the day- 
to-day administration of the Lower Provinces, i. e., 
Bengal proper. His suggestion did not find favour 
with the masters in England and so nothing could he. 
done. When the Charter Bill of 1655 was being 
discussed in the Parliament, many a mcinber emphasis¬ 
ed the necessity of au efficient and good Government 
in ^The Northern Provinces o£ India*^. The Act 
established a new Government of Agra with full powers 
in all but military and political departments. But' 
very soon after the creation of the Presidency 
of Agia. people began to <juestion the utility of 

^AucUand^s letter to Metcerff on March 1*?^ 1836. vide 
Kaye: Life and Ourreflpuudence of CbarlcSj Lord MctcaJfe, 
VoJ. II. p.m. 
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this Frcsideiicy and the tspeciditnre it antaslcd. 
The project wjia criticized on many points^ of 
’whidi four ’were of importance., Fltetly, the 
netv Ptestdency meant a fresh liability and great 
expenditure for the Cotnpanyb Secoodiy, ’when the 
Agra Government was not given power, patronage 
and political relatione, the work aseigired to it ’was of 
a secondary natuiCj and, it was said, routine ‘wofk 
could be carried out efficiently ’without increasing the 
cost in that proportion in which a new Government 
entaiJedr Thirdly, the ’work and the functions of the 
new Government were very little and not of any great 
importance. Fourthly, shorn of military power and 
without an army the GoTernor of Agra was a person 
of no consequence* as he had to depend upon the 
Goveroor-Gcncral in every important matter.^ Tlicrc- 
forc, it was suggested^ that the Agfa Presidency be 
reduced to a licutcnant-Govcrnojtship. It ’was further 
proposed that the Lieuieoant-Governor should assist 
the Governor-General in disposing off the details of 
a routine nature which “it was impossible for hJtn 
{ Go’vernor^Gcncjal ) to attend to without neglecting 
more important concerns*^^ The Board of Control 
took an enlarged view of the whole subject and 
agreed with the proposal- They approved the idea 
of stlrionnig in the Upper Provinces “an officer of 
authority piramount to that o-f Commissioners, 
Collectors and Magistrates” who might be dependable 

^ J. G. Melville, Lords G()idlfaittc« on Indian Affairs, 1152, 
Vol- XXX, Question No. 657. 

®Xaye[ Life and Comstpo'nffetice of McKaife, Vol. II, 

p. 2^6, 
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and in whom iht Governor-General might have- 
conficjence &□ that they might eaLCtcisc whatever 
powers^ weic delegated to them by the Governor- 
General/ On AjjiJl 6 , la^j^ thcrcfoicj, BjJ] j & 6 WilL 
IV Cap. j z was ititfoduced in ±e Bjiidsh 
Patliamcnt ’which laid it down that "whereas much 
difficulty has arisen in carrying simh enactment ( sepa¬ 
ration of the Bengal and the Agra Presidencies ) and 
the same would be attended with a large increase of 

tdiarge.it shallbe k’wfn! for the Court of 

Directors of the East India Company under the control 
of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India to 
suspend the exEcuilon of the provisions of the said 
Act { J & 4 VFiJh IV Cap. Sj SO' tar as the same 
relate to the division of the said territory into two 
distinct Prcsidendca... n, Act j Sc 6 Will. IV Cap. 
j a* therefore* rc-united the two Presidencies of Bengal 
and Agia and imposed the supervision and control 
of the Governor-General in all matters of the Agra 
Presidency* To look into the internal and day-to-day 
details of the Governmentj a Lieutenant^ Governor ’was 
appoluccdby the Goverjior-Gmeral. The authority 
of the Crown waj not required for rhe appointment of 
die Lieuteniint-Govetnor* as the Parliament bad au¬ 
thorized the Governor-General to appoint aLieuteoant 
Governor himself.*' He was to be selected from 


‘Hciujc of ComtCionE. Public BilJfl, 

Ibid. 


!835, Vol IIj Kaye: 


^Hamc, Public Piretftedirtga of Govcrnar-Gcncrfll m 
tjQUflci] JTctiiruary 183$i. -Eloiisc ofOoniTOonan Public 
Bdjj, 1835 , Voi. ir. 

Ctucs'JfJil No. vide Lords Jteport^ 1S32* 
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among the highest civil officers of the CompaJi^^^ 
normally one of those who had been in service for at 
least ten ycats.^ The Act suspended sortie of the 
provisioiiis of the Act of 1835 , in the beginning for 3 
period of thtee years. The Govcrnnicnt of the 
North'VVcstem Provincea, as the Agra Presidency liras 
re-Damfid, was "completely subordinatej in every 
respect and Jo every departraent to the Governor- 
Generayn-Council”.® 

The conversion of the Presidency of Agra, into 
the North-Western Proviciecs changed the whole poiitt 
cal aspect of the situation. It reduced the Govcmoi 
of Agra to the status c£ the Lientenant-Governoi. 
Alexander RoSS who had taken over as the Governor 
of Agra on November ii* 185 ji continued in that 
position up to February 35, lEjGj and ftom that date to 
April he acted as theLientenant-Governorofthe 

North-Western Provinces. However^ RoSS was “inves¬ 
ted with the satne powers which have hDrc-to~fore 
belonged to the Government of Agra^ and it is not 
intended to make any immediate cltange except in the 
(JeEignation of the office... 

It was during the time of suspense and the new 
Agra Bill that Alexander Ross* the Governor* abolished 

TMctvillc! Question No. +25, vide Qommuas 
1832, Vol. X and Questiflu Na. aSS, Lords Reiiort* lB52f 
Vol. X?JX. 

“Maddock: Lunds Report, 1352, Volume XXX, May 17, 
1852, Alao aCc G. R. derti Question No. 1,525. 

Proceed in,5S of the GoveuDnsGcrtCral in Gopucil, 
February 29, 1836, vide Hume, Public, P.foceedioja No, ^ of 
March Elj 183$, 
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all vexatious inland tiansit duties in the- PreEidency^ 
and sonn afret Bengal followed suitr’^ 

After the resignation and depaiture of Bentinck 
a lot of time was taken in deciding about his successor. 
This was due mainJj- to party feelings in England. 
The Wliig ministty was in power, CJiarlcs Grant was 
the Chairman of the Board of Control and Henr^ St. 
George Tucker was the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, The Court of Directors wanted one of 
their own servants to be the Govemor-Genetal of 
India and reoorotnended the name of Metcalfe by an 
over whelming majority.''^ But the minEsterial cahinet 
wanted someone from British polities to succeed 
Sentmeb, as Canning^s letter to the Couit dated 
December aj, iSao^ determined thetr policy. After 
the appointment of the Toty Lord Heytejbnry the 
Whigs igairt came to power and appointed Lord 
Auddaod to the post. 

All through this crisis Metcalfe, as officiating 
Governor-General, was in a fix and did not know 
where he stood. He had been the Governor of the 
Agra Presidency, and ako Acting Governor-General of 
India. He* therefore, did not like to be the Lieutenant- 
Goycxnor of the North-Western Provinces. It 
would tte a degradation* a way down hill. A 
Ueuteuant-Govemorsbip was fat inferior a post to a 
Govemoeship. He wrote to Tucker on January 24, 

“M&KSlfc's reply ro Jcihn Stewart, PreiidEDt* Brnfraf 

Chamber of ^mnicTCft, ^fa^ch 10, 183d, vide Kaj-c: MatcaEfc* 

^^TElompsonz llieLifc of Charka, Lord :trfircHl/c, p, 314. 
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'‘The position below which I should tbinSc it 
some dcgfjdfltion to descend* ia tliat which I occupied 
befoic 1 becjicoe Governor-GcncKil* ir c-j the Governor 
of & Ptcaidcncy with the provisioml appoiounenf of 
Govemor-Geutral annexed. The kttet made me 
second man in India, n .* .but any inferior to that 
would* I think* be something like degradation.... 
NoLhmg but a sense of degradation will drive me from 
the pubik service".^ The Court of Directors as aifo 
the ministers did not want to lose the services of such 
a good worker and servant. Therefore, he was 
compeosated and rcj^ucsted to remain in the service 
of the Company. The honour of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath was conferred upon him by King William 
IV. Sir Henry Taylor, by the King's orders, praised 
Metcalfe in a despatch to the Court. Inspitc of all 
this, Mctcaifc felt degtaded aod temsined dissatisfied, 
aod Wrote to Tucker on Februaty do not like 

tumbling down biU”'^. Meanwhile* Auctland landed in 
India on Match 3* rSjG, Metcalfe's resentment conti' 
nucd And Wits eKptessed inanothet letter dated March 5* 
1836, to hk sister Gsoigiana Smyth. ‘T am pressed”, 
he wrote, “to stay as Lieutenant-Governor of what was 
once ray Government, by the authorities at home aod 
by the Governoc-Genecal in a most flattering manner 

.. I cannot with credit accept a sitnation so 

eubordinate, compared with tbe position which I have 
occupied during the last eight years or moie".“ The 

Mttcalfc, Vol. II, p. S'? 6. 

"Kaye; IbEd, p. m 

^Thompgan: Life of Jietcalfc, ppi. 323'3Z3. 
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Court made cfloits to padfj Metedfe. Edmonstonc, 
an old friend and chief, isqucatcd him to accept the 
offer. is'\ he ’wrote^ "no doubt, a subordinate 
appointment, but in. tout hands it ivill be subordinate 
onl^ in name . ^^, Lord AucMand far from bein^ 
incHned to exercise the control ^bich Lord William 
deemed indispcnsible, vill he too bappjr to be. him¬ 
self guided by yout supciiof hnoMiriedge and advicth"^® 
On his arrival Lord Auckland invested Metcalfe with 
the Grand Qoss of the Bath at a grand function 
held on Match 14 ^ iBjy, and three days- after, 
the Governor^General vfiote a flattering Icitcr to 
him. He told MctcaTfc that in hi& special case the 
salary of tlie Lieutenant-Governor would be the 
same as that of the Governors of Bombay and Madras 
and the patronage and superintendence to temain the 
same as those of the GoTcrnor of Agia. The bead- 
quarters were to be shifted from Allahabad to Agra 
and the political tclations with Gwalior and the 
K.ajputaDa States were to remain in the hands of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, In his reply dated March iS 
Metcalfe aocepted die post, but suggested some inctease 
in his power and authotitjr. He found consolation in 
the fact- that ottce again he was appointed piovisional 
Governor-General of India, He wrote to his aunt, 
Hciti^hle Mrsr Monsoo, with some satisfaction on April 
1S31S* that he had been assigned "all the duties and 

LEfc 0 / GharJej, Lord Metcalfe, p, 323, 

Lcmd Gufzon ajit]y rcraarltedl "At one monicot they 
were SEruEgtan^ to Confirm hLj officiating ippadntn^ent, 
A Jew oacntKs [a ter, after MetCAlJ’c'a action id libcrattnir the 
^ntlian Prcsi, ihcy would not ^vCn aend him to M^draa” ns 
GdVernor.—Eritiah Government In India, VcJ, IT, p, 153 . 
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powers that the Cover not had, aiid adding othcis that 
he had not^ Its dutka arc more extensive and 
important than those of the former Government 
defunct. It is infetJot only in design adou, trappings 
■ and alloTvances’*,^* 

Bentinck had dictated the choice of Metcalfc^s 
assistants. Secretaries and other petsonnel of hts 
Government; Lord Auckland reqaested htra to noriit- 
natc his own A. D. Cs. and assistants. Hie charge 
of the GoTernment of the North-Western Provinces 
was handed over to Metcalfe by Aiesindet Boss by 
letter on April 4, and Metcalfe took over his 
duties imimediatclyh For him, as a special case, the 
salary remained as before, i. e., Ra. 1,20,000 pet year. 
The pay of the Private Secretary to the Lleucenant- 
Govetnot Was, however, reduced fiom Es. 1,500 to 
Rs. 1,000 per month, while the offices of the Militaty 
Secretary and the aid-de'Canap were abolished and the 
darbar charge was finished witli^^, Metcalfe’s adroinls- 
tration of the Morth-Westem Provinces was matked 
by many a calamity, By the end of 1S5S plague 
Starting from Pahli, a ^mali town in Kaipatana* spread 
over the whole of tlie northern India tight up to 
Calcutta. The Lietiteuant-Govemor took pieventive 
measures and made efforts to cheefc it from spreading. 
The Government were sticcestful in their attempts and^ 

^Kaye: Life and CorrcBpoDdencc oTMctcaife* V&]. 11, 
|>, ifu, 

^Narrative vf PreCcedinRS of Licuten ant-a<!rv?in*r m 
General Deptt. for Apr]|. May & June, Vtdc najac, 

MLsccItancoua Reconff, VoJ. SOi. 
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iiatiii;ally enoqghj Mctcatfe^von tb« appfobadoa and 
thanka of Auckland j who baLd^ “1 think you have done 
all that can be done against tbe plague^ and you have 
fully anticipated whatever I ventured to suggeat’®/’ 
The second calamity to befall Mctcalte^s Government 
was the great famine of 1337-38. Rains failed in 1337 
and there was drought. The whole land was parched 
and dried up and vegetation was nowhere to be seen 
almost throughout tbe province^ specially so in the 
Agra Division. The Joss was irreparable and deso¬ 
lation £p^e?d all over the province. The Lieutenant- 
Governor tried to relieve the distress, but ultimately^ 
according to Miss Emily Eden the Governor-Gcnetal's 
sister, about 8,00,000 people died'’. Metcalfe "knew 
how little could be effected by human agenc}"” ; be 
retired before anything mitcrial towards relief of tlie 
suffering masses could be done by him. Relief could 
be successfully administered only after Auckland took 
Over the Government™. 


Meanwhile tlic relations between Metcalfe and 
the Coort of Directors had deteriorated owing to 
Metcalfe's independence of action as Acting Governot- 
Gencral in enacting the Press Act of September ij, 
1&35, thereby lifring ah restrictions on the British press 
in India against the wishes of the authorities in 


. ^‘Narrative of Fra^lings of LicuCcnant-Govemor (ti 
Gcrcral Deptt. for ApHL May & June, 1S3$, yJde Hotae, 
MiHceEJaoiiOuS RjKordg, V&l. 50Z. 

J^honipaotij Life of Metcalfe, p,3?(j footnote 
.. -See CJiapccr IX on Fubik WcEfare Acllvirics for 
clc|a[i!|l. 
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Engknd®^ He was passed Over by the Couit of 
Directoia when the Governorship of Madias fell vacant 
on the retirement of Sii Frederici: Adam, and Lord 
Elphinitone was appointed to the post. Metcalfe had 
already giiesscd that the Coutt had become displeased 
witlr him and, theicfoTc, bad written a direct letter to 
die Se(a;etai 7 of the East India Company on August 
li, in order to ascettain whether or not he had 

rcalij lost dicir confidence and favout^^ l^ickci, the 
Qiaiiman □£ the Court, “was no longer his supporter 
and was in no hurry to reply=^” Ac last, when he did 
receive a reply from the Court early in August iB|7> 
it was a cold, brief and formal one dated jApril i j, 
Metcalfe felt disgraced and indignant, and resigned 
the Licutcnanc-Govcrnorship of the North-Western 
Provinces on August 3, iS^y. He was tclieved by 
the Governor-General who had reached Kanput on 
bis tour of the northern India, from January i, i3jS. 
Auclcknd graciously ordered that "Sir Chaiks Metcalfe 

shall continue to receive all the honours due to the 

station of the Lieutenant-Governor”,^ and his personal 
staff attended, hicn till his cmbatkition for England. 


Throughout Mctcalfc^s term of office, the 
settlement of knd revenue started byE^ M. Bird iu 
I’lt’should be noted in. thi* connettLou that Metoakfi 
lifted ths ccnsoiahlp orders and rcEpricttona on JlriUah 
PfcsE [Cl India •only, for feert wSi no lodiau PrcEa eu fafr the 
tneafiUnE ihould not be tdia-understood. i tt 

’^Kayc: Life and CorrtSpot'dcnce of MetcaHe, vol. 

pp.-Jt 3-321. 

’•TMiampSCin] op. cltK p. 32B. „ 

“*Aucfcland’a Ncuificalion of January 1, 1833, vide Home, 
Publln Praceedingi, No. 7 of January 1833. 
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accordmce with E-egulation IX of 1835 was being 
pushed forward steadily. Bird^s ideas about the 
village commutiities and the ej^gtem of land revenue 
assasanitfit were approved of by Metcalfe in general. 
Both of them did not want to disturb the life of the 
village commutiities; they only wanted that the village 
communiiics should be given security from eKtemal 
dangers* leaving tiieic internal matters to themselves. 

ir 

The New Set-Up 

The North-Western Provinces was shaped Lite 
an irregular ctcscent. the Kingdom of Awadh lying in 
the hollow of the crescent. In extent of territory the 
North-WcBtcm Provinces nearly equalled Bo gland* Wales 
snd Ireland put together “and would be an empire in 
Europe”^, fr was composed of two types of teexi- 
totics-—Regulation Territories aod the Non-Regulation 
Tetritories, the area of the former being 7i*97i square 
mtlcs and that of the latter square miEc&i 

making a total of S j* j yr square miles “ The area of tlie 
Lower Provincea was square miles and that of 

the other two rresidencles of Madias square 

miles and of Bombay 1,20^065 square miles. The 
Regulaeian area was divided into thirty-one districts* 
and the Non-Regnlation into four districts, making 
a total ef thirty-five districts.^ The Non-Rcguiation 
Territor ies were not governed by any Code or set of 

“NotCB cm the JTurth-Western fro^Jnees by "A District 
Officer”, p, 2, 

“Oarapbell: Modern India, pp. 230-23t, 

^CamphflJl: Ibodh pp. 
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mlcSj but by the s of dhc executive ofbeets. These 
tertitotiea vtxre clashed as 'fotcign^ as lade as 183^ 
Rtid theit admirtistration was cOndoettd io the Fotciga 
depfliimcnt ofthc Govetumefit of India up to the Revolt 
of Though the appoiatmenta to the public 

services vifcre said to be open to civilians in these ateas, 
they were, in faet, beld by militaiy men with vtiy few 
civilians hctc and thcrc.^ 


The Nortli-Westem Provinces was the only 
province with a Lieutenant-Govemot at its head acid 
the only Govcrtuxient in the Company's dominions in 
India without a Council to assist tho head of the 


Government, It wasj tbus^ "the cheapest Govetn- 


mend'®® of all die provincial Governments. 


•^attiphcli: Modem Itldia^pf 233 . 

“Ibid, p. 23 b 

“The cost of the different pravinelal governments 
in 1952 was as follows l“- 


AlitlA 

Salary of LicutenSet- 
Governor 

■Rs. t,20.00D»' 

Totals 

MADRAS 

S ec rctarl at 

Salary ol Governor & 
Members of Gonncit 
Personfii EatabUsb-. 

Ks. 1,2ft,400 

Rs. 2,36,000 

Rl 2,49,400 


mertt 

Rs. 73,S^& 



gceretaiiat 

Rs. 2,73,^00 

Rs. 6,03,240 

BOMBAY 

Salary d Governor St 

Rfl. 2,56,000 



Members ofCounciJ 



Personal EFitabljah- 
meur 

Rs. 63,230 

Rs. 7,32,200 


SeCrelariat 

Ri, 4,32,320 


FiEnrca frOtn Campbell 3 Modem India^ pp. 232-231. 
fTbcsalflrif of the LlcLi4i™ar.t-G£jvrr£iPr cJ N. W. P. Twnflined 
same SS that Lit Lha GilVCmor ol A^fa durlnf the term Mdculfc- OaO 
HO tjthuralJawaOM, *pd paid Udluc rent ffom hit pnctcl R. W. 
HamLltan on F=hTiuir 7 2], IB'tDn vida Harae, Pvblu: trecw^LTiBS, Nd. 5 
*I Mardh 13. IS+O. Later on, liotvertr, ttic Ifllsiy 
Ra 54,000 pet ycftr ar 7,DD0 a aiMlth plui pEcSQhB] stEft and eSTflpLir™«lt 
cha/(M nt Ra -1 3 , 2 j 00 pe» ye*r. 
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Tht under the jurisdictioti of the 

Lieatenant-GoveintM couid fluctunte accoidttig to the 
■wishes atid desitts o£ the GDTernOt-Gcnctiihjn-Couiicil^ 
The North-Western Provinces ^-ai "completely s-ub- 
ctdinatCj m every re&peet aod In every department to 
the Govettior-Genetal-iD-CoTmcil'\"’ 'Ihe Lieu tenao t- 
Govetnor had ‘"no poUtical control of any importance 
to distract his attention”,^ and* therefoic^ he could 
have a better supervision over the local matters. It 
had already been admitted by Ptinsep that ‘'having a 
Governniefi-t on the spot bss led to matters being more 
promptly considered and perhaps mamtely considered, 
than they -would have been if there had been a 
jefetcncc requited to CalcuttaThe relations bet¬ 
ween the Govcrnot-Gejnetal and the lieutenant-- 
Governor were very cordial for most of the time. 
The teaaoD for it tvas that normally the Governor- 
General left patronage and appointments "'entirely” 
in the hands of the Liencenant-Govcrnoi ‘'without any 
distinct understanding,” When G. K. Clerk -was the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
he was allowed to handle political relation & alfo and 
keep them In his own hands,^" Naturally enough, 
whenever tlie Governor-General was on tour to the 
Norch-Western Provinces he superseded the authority 

^^Msddoeln on May 17^ Lijfds Report, 1952, 

Vob XXX. 

“Gh R. CJcrk; QueHicni N&. 1537, Goiunciotia Report, 
ie.52, Vo!. X. 

RrLnsipl Queatiort No. 929^ Commons Report, 
laSZ, Vo], X. 

“G. Ri CncTk; OucHtion Xo. 1426, Conamoni Report^ 
1852j Vol.X. 
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of the Licubenaac-GovernOf appointed by himself* but 
be always Mtanged things in ^udi a ’way as to allow 
patronage to be tseiciscd by both of them. Normally^ 
appointnicnta ’werc made by the Lieatenant-Govemot 
and they were to be icfctied to and oonfirmed by the 
GDvetnor-General. When Metcalfe was Licutenant- 
Go’veraot and Auckland the Govefnet-Generalj the 
former made eyety appointment, though the entire 
Government waj in the hands of the Goyemox- 
General. Ellenboiough did cretyching in consylca- 
tion with the tieutcnjmt-Govcjroor.^ Howerer, there 
was some difference in the case of the appointments 
of the officers of the Sadr courts and the Board 
of Revenue, wbicli required the conSirmation of 
the Govcrnor-Gcnetai-in-Councih^ Moimally the 
GnvEinot-Gcneral did not interfere even in these 
appointments and confirmed the officers rcoommetidcd 
by the Lteutenant-Governor,^^ According to a 
contemporary writer* George Cimpbeli* the Lieatcnam- 
Govemoi of the North-Western Provinces "'has the 
po’^cr of a Governor* with certain reservations" « 


The LieutenaPt-Govemoi did not have a Cotmcjl 
to advise him^he worked alone* under instructions 
from the Govecnor-GcDeral, This was done primardy 


4-Prins=p: CommouE. 1^52, Vd, 1; ^ W. Bird 
R.nurt t a52?Vel, XX:<, N- 

1652, Vul. XXX. QjlcBdon TiS, 
si^RnbertBcm: Qycuion No. 237S.. 

Vul XXX and Bird^ Queation No, 536, Lords* 1652, 

Qu^tinu No. 5377, Loida Report, 18^2, 

Vol. XXX. 

^Campbell: MotLcrn .In dij * p. 222. 
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to ecodomtse the cost of the Govcrnirictit and save 
the sslfliy of the Councihors, The abseoce of the 
Council iiidircctly increas-ed the power and pitrogutives 
of the Licutcnant-GoTeinor, a6 without the Council 
he could work unfetcefed and wLtliout any intetfierenct^ 
The suocefis of the Govetnment of the North- 
Western ProviDjccs* according to J, C. Marshmait, waJ 
dtic moftljr to the absence of a Gooncil of the 
Lieutenant-Governorj and the naiurc of the people 
of the ptorince, ■ "If Mr. Thomason had contioually 
two tncrobcrs of the Council to Maishman 

saidj would be unable to aet with so much energy 
and decision’'.® Another reason for the success of 
this Governmeot was that the term of office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor was not fixed ot limited*'^—■ 
Thomaaon hetd the office from 184^ to while 

there were others who held it even for less than 
a year. 

The GovecntnCTiit of the Noith-Wefitem Provinces 
could not change any law^ not could it make any ficsli 
ones. All that it could do was to refer tlie mattci 
along with the difficultiefl to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta which alone had the authority to 
effect any change in the laws of the country or the 
rules of administration 01 even to frame the polideB. 
Like other proviodal Governments* the Government 

“Mar^hmail: Questiou Nol £)rt73* Lortt* iRepoH, [S&2-&3, 
(Majf 3, 1553). 

^ Wc Qiu3t note ID this) ccmiieciion the eppuaitioii Warren 
Hastd^had tv face from eha uujinlxrs of his Gouncilj BpcciaJJj; 
the auicturea and dugged appositkin of Francis^ 

Modern Indi^^ p. 222 . 
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of tht North-’Wcstem Pmvincts also could^ hovrevei^ 
suggest reforms to the Supreme Goirerrunent and 
for'vard to them drafts of laws which the former, 
considered essential for the proper conduct of the 
Goveromeot. SiniElarlys the Lieutenant-Govcinoj was 
not authorised to add any fresh item of expenditure 
cither to hjs establishment or to his Government with¬ 
out the saoction of the GoTcrnot-Genera! He had to 
apply for sanction of the inrcaacd expenditure, before- 
effecting any change in, his GcfretnmDnt. 'This regu- 
lation was not propedy enforced by some Lieutenant- 
Governors and iiauaily they incurred crtri cTEpenditure 
in the hope of the expenditure being sacictioncd 
by the Govcrnot-General. Thetefore, on November 
4, 1848, Buabbyt the Secretary co the Government of 
Indiaj had to write to C. Allciii officiating Sccretaiy 
to the Government of the North-Western ProvinceSj 
informing him thaf the Governot-Gencrat did not like 
*^che ob-jectiocLable practice of saiictiooing e&tabhsh- 
rntntft in anticipation of the confirmatjon of the 
Government of India, measure which should not he 
had recourse to, except upon estreme cmcrgeocLe6'*^'*=r 
Likewise, though the Lieutenant-Goveinot enpyed 
discretion in the iatcmil Government, he had to 
fornislr to the Governor-General copies of all procee¬ 
dings and orders of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces to its officers for the iofornnatiop, 

*‘J, E. Nui-CQCi put it biuntly when he wrote: “Evert the 
Snefeajij [jf a rupee a raOnth to twoswtep^ia Deeded the aanc- 
tion ol the Central Govti'niacnt.’’—Topics tor Indlau Htatca-- 
men, fl. tSt. , . _ 

^Hufihby W Alice, No vide Home, PnbJic PrWieKl- 
iugs. No. 47 of Novcfri ljc:r 
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sancdon ind record of the Govetnot-Gcntial. Natu¬ 
rally, he had to obey all inEtructionj and o-rders of the 
Goveroof-Gcncral-iQ-CouDcil. Henetj saya Campbell^ 
^'alsTrOat alt geottal and important Jncaaures ate referred 
and explained before being carried into exeention”.*^ 
The details of internal adminiattatioD^ ho’wever* were 
left completely in the hands of the Licutensnr-^Govemor 
who waa solely teaponsible for the proper conduct and 
control of tcrenue, police^ public improvement and 
general and local raitters o£ all binds. The relations 
with the smallet States ^^^fith the province were also 
maintatned by the Lieutenant-Governor, the Govetnor- 
Genctal guiding him in important matters only. In ia^3 
when G. R. Cicifc was retiring and James Thomason 
was appyinted Lieutenant-Governor of the ptovinccj 
the salacy of the Lieutenant-Governor waa fisted at 
Rs. pet memth and the expenditure of his 

household was to be charged fcom the public funds, ’ 
The total cost of the tstablishmcnt including house 
tent was not to exceed Us, r,iOo per month.^* At the 
same time the number of Secretaries to the Government 
was reduced from two to one whose ssljry ti'as ffxcd 
at Rg, 2^000 per month and why h'td now to conduct 
all the civil departments of the Government.'^ 


The day-to-diy worh of the Government was 
cattied on by the Secretqiy to die Govertinnenf. Since 


‘‘Campbell: Modern India, p, 223. 

ifiii ra Thomaaon, N'lj. 237 dated Octnber 30, 

1643, vide HGitiHj, PuhJIc, No. 7 cjf Otnbcf 30. ia+3. Alao H&met 

N..1 of 

‘=lbld. " 
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the cxcRtion of the Agra PrcsidcDcy and later ia being 
renamed the Notth'^cs-Jem Protincca there were 
two Secretiries to the Government up to the tiroe of 
G. R. Clerk when it was ordered that only one 
Secretary wis to carry on the wort in all the depart’ 
inentg of the Government.® Hjeae officers were 
Sccictarses to the Government and not to the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor. They were always very senior 
employees of the Company and were icsponaiblc 
officers.'*^ Not only did the Secrctaiy look after the 
day-to-day work of the Governmentj he had aUo. to 
correspond with the Secret and othei; departments of 
the Government of the North-Western ProvinceSj. 
with die Supreme Govemjneut and with the public, 
besides the different oifkiala of the provincial 
Government. 

Matters of land revenue settlement and collection 
and such other things were nndet the Supervision nf 
the Board of Revenue. Its niembeiship was not fired5 
but normally there were two membors of the Board 
and one Secretary; in Bengal there were three mcenbets 
of Che Board, while in Madras thetewete four members, 
Bombay bad no Board of Revenue.^® The members of 
the Board of Rea^enue had on the average to their 
credit thirty years' service oftheCompanjd®, The Board 
supervised the work, of the Commissioners of Revenue 
and chc Collectots of the districts. The Commi- 

^’Ganipbclh Modern Indui,. p. 234. 

*^GAfi 3 pbeJ 1^ Modern India, pp. 236-237. 

*"Campbe]]: Ibid, p, 27S. 
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fisEonets of Revenue were io charge of the geDcral 
supervision in rcvsiiue injitttts in theif respective 
Divisions and their jurisdiction coveted five or six 
distiiccs. The office of the Coiniinjssioncr a£ Revenue 
was created by Lord William Bentinck. ihe duty 
then assigned to this ofh.ee wis xa co-ctdlnate the work 
of the Collectors and keep a watch on their activities.® 
In the NDtdi’Westetn Provinces there were &ix 
divisiens under the Commissioners.^^ 

Besides these duties, they acted as Co-mmissioners 
of Police also and maintained law^ peace and otdci. 
As suchj they were representatives of the Government 
in their Divisions.'^ 

The chief civil and criraJnal courts were called 
the Sadr DiwanE and the Sadr Niaamat Adalat 
respectively. The Sadr courts were "not only 
the highest courts of appeal’ ’ but were also 
vested with an csccutive aupetintendeocc Over 
aU the other courts of the province,” from the bo ttom 
to the toph Utey also appointed the lowest grade of 
judicial officers of the province. The numbet of the 
Judges of the SadcDiwEini and the Sadr Niaaluat courts 
varied from time to ticncj and depended upon the 
requirements of the work. The average period of 
service of the Judges of the Sadt courts of the 
North-Western Provinces was twenty-six ^years, whiie 

“Appendia C tu Lorda Rtport, 1&5S-53, Vol. XXXlll, 
p. 152. 

^Thornton ofs Julyf, 1344 tu Davidian, vide KcuuCj 
fublECf Proceed] DEs, Nu. 1S of July 20, 1344. 

‘'Campbe.Eh Modem TudiSj p. 237. 
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ia Bcngil it waa thirty-four years. Normally, they 
wecc of eighteen totwenty-siEycats’ in the service of the 
Company.» Their aalaty oq an average ’waS Ks.ay.ocfl 
pri yeat.=^ Bdo’Jr the S idr caiirEa Tvert the courts of the 
District Judges, and the Scssioos Judges, and thos* of 
the PriticLpal Sadr Amina, Sadr Atuina and Mnnsifs.^ 

The province vraft divided into sh Divisions, 
each under a Commissioner in the Regulation areas. 
They were (i) the Delhi Divisioti comprisitig the five 
• districts of Panlpat, Hiiiana, Delhi, Rohiit, and 
Gurgaoiii (i) the Meerut Division coiOptising the five 
distriirts of Sahar input, Muzaffarnagat, Meerut, 
Bnlandshahr and Aligarh; (5) the Rohilkhand Division 
comprising the five districts of Bijnor, Motadabad, 
Badaun, Bareilly Pilibhit) and Shahjahan pur; 
(4) tile Agra Division comprising the five districts of 
Mathura, Agra, Farrukhabad, Maiepuri and Eta^; 
(j) the Allahabad Division comprising the five districts 
of Kanpur* Fatehpur^ Hamirput (A Kalpi), Banda 
and Allaliabadi (<S) the Banatas Division comprising 
the si^ districts of Gotakhput, Anamgarh, Jacmpul, 
Mirzapar, Bauaras and Ghaziput.* 

Each Division Tt^as divided into Disttlcts; in 
the Regulation areas the Districts were under the 
Magistratc^CoUectoc, v^htle in the non - Regulation 

MCampbeit; Modern India, p. £76, 

4+Ibid p. 

“See Chapter VI1 otl ihe Ad miniBtraitou of Jintice 
for detail. 

“Statjattcal RcLurtlS in HofflC* Public Praccedinga, No. Z2 
oI January IB, 1347, 

TO 
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j^ceas the head o£ the District via.a called Deputy- 
Cotnmhstoncr. The aireraga siic^ of the Distrieta in 
the different ptovincca in naimol litnes was as follows: 


Province 

Area of a 
district in 
sq. miles 

Population 

Land 

Revenue 

Bengal 

Madras 

N.W-Ptovinoes 


10,00,000 
ti,00,000 
7,50,OQQ 

Rs. 10,50,000 
Rsr 16,^0,000 
■ RSr i3i,oo,ooo 


The Mtgistcate-CollectM in the Regiilatioii areas and 
his cemntetpart, the Deputy-Commissioner in the 
non-heguktion ateas, had to iook after all matters in 
his District, In the North-Western Provinces, as in 
Madras and Bombay, the offices o£ the Magistrate and 
Coilcctot ’were united in one individual This 
airacgement was ba^ed on the principle that all the 
executive representation of the Government should 
be united in one person. The police and revenue 
duties were united in this official in the expectation of 
obtaining gteatet energy^ unifotniity* cfSciency and 
simplicity in the working of the machinery of the 
Government. It was believed^ as it waa right to some 
extent, to facilitate quick dictsion and prompt action 
as also “an adaptation to the maoners of the country. 
The Magistiate’Colleetot was a sort of local Governor 
in his own jutisdictioo and had g-reat autboiity In the 


'^GanipbeH: Modern TndEa, p. 239, 
»GaIDpbl;]J^ Ibid, 
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msmgcETieatofbU charge and the admiuiatiarion of 
the Disfiitt. Hi& pictogatives far eiccccdcd the 
tipectations of his dealgnatioa and people looked to 
hicn it! every rnattcr as their ijtimediatc toler.^ He 
had to look after ptaetically crety sphere^of aedvity 
aod every branch of the Govemoient in bis dls-tiict— 
coliection of revenue, keepiog of iccountBj police, 
public inatitotiom and welfare activities. He had to 
look after the pfoper maintenance of roads and btldgcs 
and other mcati& of communication throughout his 
district “ Tot some citne during the period of out 
study he was in charge of criminal justice also. 


As a Magiiitracc, the functions of this officer 
were threefold. C^) General Supewision: The 
Magistrate-Collector supervised the making and the en¬ 
forcement of the local regulations, snpeimiended the 
U5C of the local funds for toads, bildges, saiais, etc., 
afl^essed the local imposts for local police, guided and 
supervised the management of schools, dispensaries, 
etc-, maintained law, peace and order in the district 
and prevented the occuirenec of ad types of nuisance 
and disturbances. He also controlled the sale and use 
of iutoxiciting drugs, (b) As Commis^oncr of Poi^c 
he was in charge of aU police establishments m the 
Lrrictaud,as such, was responsible for the main- 
ttnincc of pea« m tho distii=>. He wii » pievennod 
coottolcfimes. detect »d punish the cniffleals snd 
btbg them te iustiee. (0 Tlte indielsl ine isdicli^ofd^ 

'“‘CamphclU MtKlcm India, pp. 239-240. ^ 

"Notes on lEie N&rth-Wcswrn Provinca by DuCiict 
Offiper' p. 6. 
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M-agistratc gave iiiin po^vet andautfeotity of cordiaeting 
aucamacy trials. He investigated the eases^ framed the 
chargC’sheec, sat on judgment and passed sentences and 
committed otheta to tegular LtiaU In the law courtEn 

As Collector, the same olficar was the represen¬ 
tative of the Company, tliat is the Govern men as the 
great JandlorJ having immediate inccrests in the land^ 
itself fixing the demand and excicising supervision over 
the affairs of the cultivators. He registered, through 
his assistants, all changea in the ownership or rights in 
kndj and its transfer from one holder m the other. 
Atid, finally, the ColJccior collected the land revenue 
from the coJuvators in his districts. In case of 
default or nDQ-payment of the share of the Government, 
theColieecot ejterdsed the power of summaty ciia]. 
A]! pensiona, ciemptioris fiom the payment of land 
revenue, grants of land and money and remissions of 
land icvenuc In times of famine or epidemic and other 
calatnitles could be granted only through the Collector 
or his recommendation. The Magistiate-CoHettor 
had a rteasniy at the headquarters of the district and 
through it kept detailed account of every transaction 
and managed all cash transfers to and from the 
Government. 

The combination of these power? indeed made 
the Magiecrate-CoUectot a very important and power- 
fal part of the machinery of the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces. "The Magistrate may be 
considered the delegate of the ruling powers of the 
Government; the Collector 5 s its agent in every thing 
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that concerns its owd inttiC'Sta and the intetests of 
tlio&e coQQcctcd ’5.dch ic in the l^nd; but the two dudes 
arc intiniateij connected ^itd the funedona inatatiihy 
assist and affect one another”.^' 

Inspitc of these vide powers, howeyet, the 
Migistcatc-CoUector cnuld have no independent poJicf* 
not could he spend tnoncy according to his liking, 
■The Government of the province was an ^‘intensely 
ccrttraliaed”*^ Government; the Magistrate wis cUfi- 
ttoUed by the Coictnissioncjr and the Commlssionet 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, wLEe the licntcnaiit- 
Governot in euro had his soperiot and chief in the 
Governor-General of India. For all acts beyond those 
of ordinary routine it wfts necessary fot thia ofEcial to 
obtain the previous sanction of the superior authorities, 
and even the most ordinary business had to be report¬ 
ed to them in a form which kept the coniroUiog 
Authorities and the Government well aware of all that 
was going on in the district. Therefore, he always 
■worked under great clieck and bad no independettee 
of action,'^ The Govern mcnc of the province main- 
taioed strict control over the finances, income and 
expenditure of every district, and the conttO'L waft 
**Tery vigilancly cxerciscd’^.^ No amount of money, 
however small, could be spent without Its previous 
sancti'Uo being obtained from the Government, all 
charges had to be reported and fully explained to th* 
Government and its sanction obtained. _^ 

^^OauapbclJ; Modern ladia^ p. 242. 

“Ibid, p. 254. 

“llbid. 

**Caiiipbcl]- Modern India, p. 255. 
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Tht Magistiitc-Colltctorti^d eatabJisbincnt 
or office to hdp him ifi the discharge of his dadtSh 
The head of his office ^^yas the StrhMedar who wm la 
charge of all (xapets^ registers and vrjters and had the 
fiatne duties as the hcadcicfk and Office Superintendent 
of Out time, Theti tbece was the uYs^jV or the Sheriff 
who received charge of alt the criminals and theit 
property and eicecuted ±e sutnmons. He was the 
eKccutivc officet of the court of the Magistrate. The 
third iinportaiir cog of the irschinery was the record 
keeper to whom wetc made over all decided gaaes* 
decisions and other papers relating to the affairs iu 
hand. Quite a sufficient number of writers were also 
maintained in every Magistrate-Go]lector’s officcj aud 
their duty it was to take down the evidenccT record the 
proceedings and arrange the papers in proper ordcTr 
Besides the Magiattate’s office^ there was in every 
district a Recoed Office and an English Office^ 

The Magistrate had no police fntce^ hut it could 
tc collected on hJs orders whenever required. How¬ 
ever, he had some mounted police to patrol the toads 
and carry urgent Government papers. This police 
was used in emergencies. 

For the local police and revenue duties the 
district waa sub-divJdcd into TahsiJs,. each of which 
was managed by two officials, a police Inspector and 
a sub Collector of revenue or the Tahaildarr The 
Tahsildor was the link between the Magistrate and 
the people.^ He was invariably a qualified person 

“Notes CQ the Nurth-Wcalcm Provinces ■ of, India by 
Diatricc Officer’, p, ir 
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ind haod^omcly paid. GcOfe« C«inpbcl 1 , who 
was decidedly a jesponsible officer, remarked that the 
TahsildaK o£ the Noith-West^rn PIov^^c££ specially 
were "‘so highly paid and well qualified that they i^ay 
witli advantage be made use of for superior duties h 
T heir services were moie often than not utilized by 
the Government for the disposal of summary Mue 
suits They were many a time promoted to be Deputy 
Magistmtes for the trial nf smaller eases,The 
Qanunco and the Patwari were the lowest Government 
servants. The Qanungo was in charge of a Pargaua 
ind tl^ Patwari controUed a few villages. 

In respect of the machinery of the Government 
and the officials employed b the two divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency, the Government of tlic North- 
Western Provinces was different from that of the 
Government of Fort William in Bengal. While m (he 
North-Western Provinces below the District Magistrate 
wc had the Tahsildar, the Qanungo and ^ the Patwari 
besides the police Inspector in the tahsiS^ b the Djwet 
Provinces "there is nothing below the District 
Officet”« 

In both divisions of the Bengal Presidency the 
judiciary was manned by elderly persons who were 
promoted to be Judges late in their lives. Wh.’u a 
Collector became old enough and unfit for active duty, 

"(;]aiiipbell; Modern India, p. 245. 

^'□hiepIjcJIh Ibid. * , i™ ha 

on the NOrlh-WcaicFD PtflvinMi of loUi.^ ny 

District OlIlMr', p, 
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hs waa Eiiiidc a Judge. i^Offlially thefc was aknosi 
Oo exception to tbia roics uoless joinc oiEcei hiinsclf 
did not want it. It seems to have been the. opitiion 
of the Government those days that jf a peison was 
unfit for aoy job^ he was fit at (east for the chair of a 
Judge. One great defect of the system was that the 
persons who were made Judges Jate in life did not 
have any previous experience of the jiudiciary. They 
were unacquaiated with their duties as also the kw 
they adnQinisteeedj^ and lictlc stamina was Jeft in them 
for leatuin^ the tcchnlcalirics of a new job. 
Another evil arising from this systein was that if any 
district officer mismanaged his district, he was usiialiy 
promoted to be a Judge even against his will.™ 
Na^rally, a mao who is uadt to cxecate orders and 
maintain peace ia stilj (css capable of performing the 
duties of the Judge which carry more responsibiLty 
and require niqtc labour and industry. People^ 

fficrefnrc, su/Fcred OD account of the admioistrationof 
Justice being jQ the hands of such inefficient peopic. 
Thcresnit was that very few capable and experienced 
people remained in this line and most of the Judges 
wcie mediocrities. “A bad department is thus made 
worse;' is die jus tcotnment of a cofitttnporaty writet.^i 

Tlie Civil Service of the East India Company 
was composed of the Europeans onlyj and it was a 
very corrupt organization. The membcia of this 


^'Campbed: Modern India, p, 276. 
•"JbSd.p.ZJe, 

’’Ibid, p. 277. 
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sfiTvicft were fccjuitcd in England and the leciuitmecjt 
was done by norninatioti. The nominations wetc 
divided among the different members tj£ the Court o£ 
Directors of the Ea^t India Company, Jteeruitmeoh 
thcrcfotCj was a matter of ptucly private patronage, 
and hence the corruption. No appointment was made 
by rbe Court of Directors aa a body.^ Normally a 
youngman was nominated to the Civil Service of some 
Presidency betw^een the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
oner A Qvil Servant of one Presidency could not 
serve in another, as &uch transfers were not possible 
due to separate Civil Lists and the order of semority. 
Promotions io the Civil Service were made almost 
always by seniority. This rule was rigidly followed in 
Bengal, though in the North-Western Provinces it was- 
sometimes relayed a litcled^ The Erst oifice held by 
a CivjJ Servant on his appointment was that of an 
Assistant in which position be remained ibi about 
five years and drew the salary of about R.g, 4,800 per 
yeat, The first promotion in this province was to 
the post of a Joint-Magistrate or Dcputy-Collccidr 
when he was considered to have become a little 
rcspoQsible and fotgotten his school days. Now he 
drew a salaty of Rs, 8,400 a year. In. Bengal the 
first promotion was to be a M'agifitrace and then a 
Collector. After a service of about fifteen years, the 
second promotion was to be in charge of a district-^ 
Magistrate and CoJicetOr and then he enjoyed the 
salary of Rs. 27,000 per year. When the District 

^Cattipbe]!; Modetn India, pp. 

D. 275, 
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Magistrate became old, infirm ind inefficient* he 
made i Di&tiict Judge. Fioen this post the Civil 
Seivanc could cliitn no more piomoiian by senjontf 
alone. Judgeship ’was the cynosure of the unfit and 
the infirm. 

The Sectetaties to the Government were ^elected 
from all and any depattroent of the Government.^* 
The main requiretnents for them were piopcf qnaU- 
ficadoDS and the confidence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

The system of transfeiiing Civil Servants from 
one dcpartiijetit to another was full of ptoblccna and 
difficulties. It was a great evil indeed. Whenever 
an individual was transferred to some other depart¬ 
ment, he was notnialiy ignorant of its working and 
had to depend upon his assistants and juniors for his 
fitRt lessons. Naturally, he could not make any 
considerable improvement. The best solution for this 
evil was to maintain grades of promotion In the 
different depattments tltcmselves and not from one 
depaitroeot to another.^ 

When a Qvil Servant had put in twenty-two 
years' service he became entitled to a pension of 
fl.5.10,000 aycar*’^ but he was given the opctoo to remain 
hr service. He enjoyed many privileges now when on. 
active duty- In order to enable the members of the 

“CimpbiU: Modern Itidia, p. 277 . 

"‘Campbehr IbEd, p. 277. 

«ibid, p. 284. 
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Qvit Service to -visit Europe^ a furlough Icayic of 
three ycits was • permhted after ten 5 ears of service. 
During his pciiod abroad on fatlougli he received an 
allowance of !R 3 . 5 j^‘>*=' ^ England.'” Sick 

leave could be granted up to a maximum period :of 
twoycitrs^ on medical cHEificate^ on full pay including 
all fixed allowanoCSn^® 

in 

Historical Survey 

Sir Ota ties Metcalfe tedredfrom the Lieu tcuant- 
Govemorship on January' sud J-ord Auck¬ 

land, who had come on a tour of the Upper India and 
was at Kanput at this time, took over the direct 
administration of the prf^vinces ftom him the same day. 
A notiFication to Eiis effect was issued to the public.®^ 
The administration in the judicial* reveEiue and 
general departments was to remain distinct from that 
of the other departments. Narratives of procficdings 
of these departments were to be forwarded by the 
Secretary to the GovernEnent of India with the 
Governor-General to the Ptcsidcnt-b-Council* who 
was to transmit tbetn to the Court of Directors. 


When Lord Auckland took over, famine w^as 
raging in the south.-western an d central disttkts of 

^CaaipbclU Modem India, p. 273-. 


7»Ibid. 

’"For reaarding tlao Licutenant-Governonhi-p o 

iir ChartcR MCEcatfe mfer tv ‘Adicinifltration of 
rt?CB«rn PmvioocB, lBJ5-ie37’ by K. C- Markandan-Allahabad 
Jnivtrgit)' D, FhiJ^ CPolitici) Ihiaia, 1350. 

«NuufioHtion of Jamsaty 1. 1B3B. vide i>ublic 

ProKfidlnga, Wo. 7 of January IO. 1^33. 
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the pcoviace and he iFEtnes^edthe cftjMijf and the distress 
of the people while on a tour of the Upper Provinces 
and the Pafi|ab, The ghastly scenes of starratiuii- 
sind death arc pictutca^iuely described by the Govctnoi- 
Gcneral’s sistetBnijly Edetiin her ^^Letters from India** 
and '^^Up the Country". In the famine about 8*oo^oao 
people tost their lives®'. The Government in its 
effort to alleviate the suffering of the people exempted 
the reveuuej and also arranged to give some emplcy- 
menC fo the people by starcing the construction of 
some roads, while public charity also mitigated the 
distress of the starving humauity. Famine relief 
societies were set up in many towns and funds oamc 
fordi due to public liberality. In this famine of iSjy- 
i8j8 the Agca Divison Suifeted most. 

A revision of the salaries of the Ovil Servants 
in accordance with rhe despatch of the Court of 
Directors, was made in this interim petiod which 
weie now fixed as follows :— 

No. Designation of the Civil Servant 

4 Judges of tlie Sadr Courts 
I Register of the Sadr Courts 
a Members, Board of Revenue 
I Seccetary, Board of Revenue 
7 Commissioners of Revenue & 

Police 

^^Thampsoa; LiFc at Mctcairc, p. 3^6 f. m. 

®*Auck[aeni'l Minute •Oi February 4, 1840, vide Home, 
Public Praccedin^^, Na. 2 cf March 11, 1B40. 


Pay per year 

Rs. ja,QQO. 
Rs. ^4,000. 

Ra. jijOOQ. 

Rs. 18,000. 
Rs. 58,000. 
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Nor Designation of Civit Servant 

Pay per ycat 

10 Gvil and Sessions Judges 

Rs. ^OjDDd, 

jo Magistrates & Collectors 

Rs. z7jO0Oh 

10 loiot-Magistratca Deputy- 


Collectors 

Rs. ijjODo, 

1 Indcpefidervt Magistrates & 


Collectors 

Ra. ifipODOt 

I Collector of Customs 

fts, 30*000. 

a Collectors of Customs 

Rs. z4*&>3. 

j Collectors of Custenns 

Ra. ii*0M, 

Assistants ( 1 in each district ) 

Rs. 4 j84iOH 


Lord A^icE^lan!d was in favour of economy in th^ 
GovCrntnenE espendituccj but he uras not in favoar of 
icttcnchtTient of insuilicicnt staff which might affect 
tlic efficiency of the Goveicmeot. He remained in 
charge of the Nolth-Weatern Provinces up to Fcbiuaiy 
4i 1840, when he loft Allahabad for CalcuttSh 

The administratioci of the province waa taken 
over by the new Lieutenant-Governor T. C. Robertson 
the same day that AuckLand left fox Calcutta®*, *‘U'jth 
a largeness of officiali seal which ever kepi him in the 
front raok of hia conlcmpotirieSj he had ever a high 
sense of justice”**. The new LJentenant-Govetnor 
had, according to his biographer* a very sound 
knowledge of and views on Indian affairs and 
policies.®" It was duriog Robertson^s term of office 

"Home, Public ProcccdhiEB, 1 February Ih tB40. 

"Kay*: Lives of lodisti Offbctrs, Vein tf* p. ^3. 

"Ibid. 
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that H-. M. BLcd sabiaicEed hia repent on the acttleiEciiC 
of the knd teirenge of the tvi^cnty-five districts of the 
province made by hicn in accordance with RjegnJation 
IXof While agreeing with sonre fcatuics and 

aspects of this Settlement, Robettson did not agree 
with it in toto and recorded a detailed Minute on the 
subjeet.*- Another important event that took place 
during Robertson*? tenn of oHlcc was the famous 
First Afghan War, Jn the beginning of the War, 
Lord Auckland^ ^'^accnis to JImvc given way to 
despair*'®^ and desired to get out of Afghanistan, 
laitiative, however* “was taken by tnen of determined 
character* acting on their own responsibility. Troops 
were hurried up by Clctk* the Agent at Peshawajt* 
iud Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces and on January 4, 1^4^, the 
Second Brigade, just over ^,000 strong, crossed the 
SitlaJ on ita way to Peshawar'*The sepoys from 
the North-Westetn Provinces played an important part 
in the war in Afghanistan* though the province had 
no separate army. Pobettson tjuitted his job on 
March 1* 1843* and svas succeeded by G. R, Clerk. 

Gr R. Gerk was in ohicc for less than a year. 
Duringbis Ueutananc-Govemorship the salary of the 

LieutcDanE-Governot was iked at Rs* 7,000 pet 
month and it was decided to make the house-hold 
establishment of the Lieutenant-Governor a public 
charge. .The ho use rent and the estabJishment 

“So* Chapter Vi an Rcvtauc Adrtiinistratjcm, 

"AnchiboEd: Cambridge tidtOry of Tadta, VcJ. V* p. 511 . 

"Ibid. 
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cbitgcSi, howeTtf j were noE to exceed Rs, i^too per 
moiich^^h The salary of the Secretary to the Govern- 
nient of the ISroftlii'Wcstefii Provinces was also fised 
at R 6 rZ^QQO pec mouth ™ and he was to manage ili the 
depirtments of the Government. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was to he supplied with two Aii^e-dfF 
CampSf One of whom was to -act as his Private 
Secretary. Lord EUenborough toured the ptovicee 
in the winter season of 18415-13^4^ 1 , c.j during a part 
of the term of George Clerk. In his list J^Iinutir 
LieutenanoGovemot Qcrh fccontmcndcd the separa¬ 
tion of the offices of the Magistrate and the Collectorr'*' 
He made over charge of Ms office to jatnes ThomaBOii 
on Dcccmbct 

James Thomason proved to be one of the most 
popular and successful Lieutenant Cover nora of the 
North-Western Provinces. Hewaa alao the only person 
who was at the helm of affairs in the province for about 
tenj^ears—1345-1 gjj;^—and died in harness at Bareilly in 
September 1853. He brought to completion the work 
of the land revenue settlement started by Bird in I0j3 
and protected^ what he called, the vitjage commcnitica. 
In some diatricts the assessment made by Bird was 
lowered and thus ovet-iBsessment and the consequent 


*’DavirfKii] [o TharaaEcm MTo. 237 of October 3&j 1B43, 
vtde Home, Fnbtic Proceeding, PSo. 7 ai Ocfobef 30, 1643 and 
Honoe, MhcclLaneouS Records, General Depu.^ No^ t ef 
July IB, 1B44, Vol. 

wibid. 

Public PfoceedIpg, No. 6 of March 2, {SJ4. 
“TempEe: JarpcjThoinaaan, p. >1, 
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tiaidfihip of the caltivatoss weic done away 
Thomason wm the first Lieutenant-Govemor who 
started the practice of annual cold ’wcathci tours of 
the province. These tours wxe of great help to 
Thomason in uoders canning the probkins and 
difficulties of the people in his tJiargc; he mked 
with them and received fiisE-hand information 
regarding their requEtements. The people also undet- 
Stood their idministratois better now than ever before. 
It was his easy accessiblUty which made Thomason 
very popular widi the people.^* Tl'ic Licutenant- 
Oovernor iotroduced a great reform in the system of 
education in the province. He believed in mass 
education^ and education through the medium of the 
language of tire people themselves. An ins^juity 
regarding the condition of education, in the province 
was Instituted in 1845 and on its report a large 
number of Tahsildari ycttiacnlar Schools wet* opened 
throughout the province under the patronage of the 
Licutcnanc-Govcrnoi'^H H. S, Reid wa& appointed 
Visitor-General of Schools in the NSojrth-Westein 
Provinces. Thomasou's name became permanent in 
the annals of the province by the establishment of 
what later on became the Thomason College of 
Hngineciiug at Rooxhee in the Saharanpux dis trier. 
Again, it was under Thomason that some of the 

Qhapter V( on Rjcvenac AdmiiiBtxation. 

^^Thompaon: Dcspalchca & Mioutca, V&t, I, pp- 397-^d5b 
Thornton to F. Currie on November 16> 1S4G, Nn. 1089, vide 
Hwne^ Public Proccedinga, No. 11 of Dec effiber 5,1846. A[|d ace 
W- Mujr tc Plotxden on Augait 4, 18^3 No. 1457^ vide 
tlmne, Fubbe No. 13 ct November 4, 13^3. 

*‘See Ch^pCcT X DD FducaliDn. 
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most famoua British odmlnistratoja of tedia t'mc 
trained—men tike John BiwienccoftticPunjabj Itobeit 
Montgomery, WiOintn Muir, George Edmonstonc, John 
Scrachey, George Campbell, Charles Raikea, Edwacd 
Thorntoti and a host of others," These officers 
■carried the traditions of Thoiivason 5 ■school 'where- 
CTtr they ’went and introduced it in those new places* 
spreading it alrooftt all over India. Thus Thomason’s 
system spread to the Pemiab*. and the North-West 
Frontier.'*^ During the Punjab wais the Medical 
doctors of the North-Western Provinces ’Went to the 
front with the army to give medical aid to the injured 
and the diseased,^® This popular and most Successful 
of LicutenflJit-^ovctiiiors died at Bareilly on Scptcinbct 
ay, iSjj, ’Where he hid gone on hia usnal tours, 

A. W. Begbie officiated as Lieutenant-Governor 
from September 2$ to November a, iSjjj atid the new 
incumbent* John Russell Colvlo, assumed the office at 
Eanacas on November j, During Col’vin’s 

term of office the Great Rovolt of 1857-broke out at 
Meerut on May i^o* 1&J7, and it soon enveloped almOEi 
the whole province and spread to Bihai and Central 

the Punjab was concmered and its adminiatratiaaT 
was reorgaftked in 1849, Lord DaThowiic Iranslcrrcd nttuf 
Tight-hstid men ofThOmagoti to the ixvi praviuC*. In private 
letCdit M-ODtgioiiifltyp Ttiofm-Dson hai PE^cn a- 

t*K, Nineteen men of the beat blood! I feel very weak after 
■aonjucbdeplelion,'' Sir Ritbard Temple; James Thartiaaon, 

p, 101. 

^Temple; Janaeg Thomasoji, p, 102 . 

’■Home, Publit Procccdmga, No. 10 &f January 81. 1845. 

’“Aucldand Cdlvm: Jabn RusstU Colvin, p. 159, 
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Agfa, tht capital^ was cut off from the rest 
of the proTjncfi and admiflisttation became impossible- 
Ad mcatls of comEDUuicadon^ were cut off and the 
Tieutenant-Govemor himself along with the Euro¬ 
peans at Agia tad to take shelter in the Fort, CoItId 
was bewildered add was at a loss as to what to dOn 
During this critical period he fell ill and died on 
■ Septembei 5, 'His body was buried within 

the 

Immediately on the death of Col-^Jn, E- A- Reide 
toot Over the Go-veirment as the Chief Commissioner 
as a temporary measure. The post of tlie Lieutenaut- 
Goveroot had been tcmpotarily abo'lished by the 
Goyetuor-Gcncial during the Great Rc:yoJc, as the 
capital had no communicadons with the far-flung 
districts and local control had become the only method 
of Govetament, Before the death of Colvin the 
Governor-Gerctal had split up the Morth-Western 
Ptovinccs into two parts—the fitat, 1 temporary tieute- 
nant-GoTemorship of the Central Province of the Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal having its authority over Allahabad 


^“Thc events of 1357-53 have been variouaJy termeiJ as 
a MutEny ancj as a War nf Independence. It was, in fact, a 
revolt of aorae difl-jatis&ed people. Civil and miliCary. See 
'^MuiaEfamS^ar Turing the Rev&lt of T 357-56"^ in ihc Indian 
Hijtorital Quarterly, Calcutta, TcMinbn: 19S2, Ijy the 
present wfitce. 

™Keade tn ItuJEa Governmentj No. 114 of September 15, 
1657, vide Home, Public Proceedings, No. 4 of October 9, tS57j 
Auckland Cblvinj Jaim Etuzscll CoIvId, pp. ]9Ch201, 
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&ild Banarsis Divisions and <he Narbada and Sangot 
TeffitotieSj, aud the second, the Tcmaining part of tfae 
province minus the area which formed at that time 
the field of operation of the atmica engaged in 
Suppressing the HcvoJt. The second portion was 
placed under the temporary Chicf-Commissioiier of 
Agear^" This arrangement was made by the Governor 
General on August 4, 1S57 and Colvin died on 
September g. 

Reifie handed over the Chicf-ConunissioncrsLip 
ofAgn to Colone] Fraser on September 30* 1857,’® 
The Revolt was suppresied early in iSjS and the 
temporary Commissionersbip of Agra and the temporaiy 
licutcaant-Govemorship of the Central Province were 
abolished. Colonel Fraser was revetted to his offke 
of the Chief Engineer of the North-VFcstcm Provinces. 
The Governot-Genetal> Lord Canning* who was on a 
tour of the Upper India at that time* took over tbe 
adminlstracion and a pioelamation was made to this 
efiect at Allahabad on February 9* iSjfi.''” 

The disturbances over* Queen Victoria of 
England issued a Frodamatiem on NoveJnbcj i, 18 5: S* 
announcing the end of the East JodiH Company and 

, ^""EtiDlutioQ of Governor-General* No- 8* dated Pebruaty 
^*18SB, vide Home* Public Proceedio^ No. €1 ci ^iarch S* 
1858. 

’^wjjoinc* FubLEc Proceedings* No. 62 of March 5* 1858. 

This change, aS Lord Derby poinied out, iVas tCiOre 
notniaal than real. Derby's rpeech in Hdubc .of Lofdi* 
July 15* 1658, - f - 
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the tikiag over of the Intikn EmpiTe by the Crown 
When the Governor-General left the North'Westein 
Provinces for Calcutta, George F. Edmoostotie was 
appointed the new UeacenanE-Governor of the 
province. 


’“Home, Ftibiie PrOCcediD^, No, 2 ot Navember 5,1&58+ 
Sec a|jo A, Ch Bancrjl: Indiaa Oonstitutional Dpeuments^ 
Vo], II, pp, 26-26, Second Edition, 



CHAPTER VI 

REVENOB AD^ONISTRATION 


Introduction 

Fiom the early djayg of the estabJishment of tbe 
rule of the East India Company in the Ceded aod 
Conquered Districts, the iocomc of the Govetnment 
was derived from two main sourees-j namely, mal or 
land revenue and sajiar or non-agticultuial revenue 
collected from a latge number of imposts and taicsJ 
iSajUdT duties came to be calledn in touisc of time, by 
the name of Inland Duties^ and included customs 
duties, czciscj salt tax and stamp taa^ Sayar^ according 
to an early (1771) authority, included taxe$ 00 cotten^ 
tobacco, betel, grain, etc.* duty on the manufacCure 
and sale of cloth* taxes on boats, shop-keepers, basat 
coUeettons, fees realised ftoin grass-cutters, front 
fowlers and game-JkiUcra, fines and licenses on the sale 
of and other intoxicating drugs and drinks.^ 

These inland dotics wete many and were 
by different name®. Charles Trevelyan, who studied 
these taxes, temafked o-f them: ‘The question was not 
what was taxed, but what was not tued.'^ 

Eeffort of [he Select Committee cf tlic Hmue of 
CommoDB, 1$T2, VeJ, If, Appendix Xil. 

According to s contemporary, Sayet IncLtidcd ^‘aJmait 
the ivhole iyitcm of taxjiticD in Europe 

*Fort William CcDflulcationi, 1771, vide P. Bantrjb 
Indian Finance in the I>ayi of the Company, pp. 250-51, 

Trevelyan in the Select Commit Ece Repcrl oF the Home 
of CcmotcinB, 1 & 73 , p. 5 l. 
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I 

Laud Revenue 

Lord Willkm Bentiqtfc, who was serious about 
the land revenue reforms in the Upper Provinces, hid 
convened a meeting of the oflieials of the Revenue 
Department at Allahabad which met there on 
January ir, 11 and 1® ^3, The dcliberacions of this 
Conference led to the p-assing of the fatrLOus Regulation 
IXof iSij. It embodied all the good features of 
Kegulation YII of i8ii and ntso embraced all its 
objects. The aim of the new Regulation was to 
improve the machinery for the revisions of the land 
revenue. It was, the^eforcj decided to increase the 
personnel employed in the work of the Settlement 
Department and to make the process of the land 
settlement simple. The regulation applied to Mcerutj 
Agra, Rohilthand and Delhi divisions with parts of 
Allahabad and Barbaras divisions.^ .It formed the 
basis of all subsequent land settlements in this province. 
The fundatucntal differenpe between the Settlement of 
1833 and that of i^aa was that white according to the 
earlier one the assessment cf land revenue waa based 
upon the amount of the produce of the land as bad 
come down from the days of the Mughal Empetors^ 
Regulation IX of 133 3. based the asscssmenE of land 
revenue on the amount of rent paid to the land-holders 
on the eve of the settlement. Up to this time the 
idea of the Government was that its share should be a 

^£if4'g Merooranduui on Land Revenue" Settlement, 
dated Febeuarj^ 22, ] 042 t vide Hotuc, Revenue FroceeditiBS 
No. 7-3 of Augugt 2], 1344. ■!’. 
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pixrt oj thf of the tcii;, Reguktion IX of 

decided that it should be fixed in prupgriion it the 
fsnial assets of the laod under consideration r Aa 
R. M. Bird toU the Select Conamittce of the House' of 
Commons: "'The settlement was made upon tic land* 
not upon the crop, atud the people cultivated whit 
they thought was best for their in.teicgtSr"'® Thus the 
new settlement was made on the basia of (a) tights to 
Ownership and (b) the assets of the Isjid which had 
been alicaAj ptepaied for the settlement oificc by tic 
patwatLE o£ tie villigeSn 

The objects ojf the new scttlcmcot* were: 

1 . ■’I'he demarcation of the etterjot boundaiics 
of villages and estates^ 

i. The demarcation of the component portions 
of a village, the recording of the ae\^ci[ial 
rights comprised therein and providing for 
their mainCcnance^ 

3 . The resumption of all hidden rent-free lands 
brought to light by the surveys. 

4 . The recasting or reduction of the tdukas 
and lasge estates. 

j. A revision of the previous asses-stiients and 
settlccncpts. 

6, Comae Lion of the system and proper main¬ 
tenance of accounts at the Taiaiidats* office 
and proper arrangement of their- records. 
^Houbc uf GommotiJ Report, 1852-5J, Vul, XTCVJlI^ 
Queitioru Nfo. 5dM), 5648 aiflici 5649, 

■Despatch uf (he Caurt c>f Direclori, to the Govern^ 
General on Auguttis, 1851 , vide Gtiminoju Report, 135 ^' 
VoU SI, Appendix 19. 
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74 A better division of the khis or insialcncnts 
of revenue pay-able by rhe cultivator to the 
Goveircnent. 

84 The formation of a fund for the construction- 
of toads* 

54 The establishment of a provision for the 
support of the village police. 

The Upper Provinces ^/as a fairly cKtensive 
province stretchiog across more than seven hundred 
tni!es from Gorakhpur in the south-east to Hissat in 
the north-west, with a diversity of race, language, 
oustoma and manners of the people and al&o a variety 
of soils* climate, and vegetation. The area of the 
province was 71,585 square miles with a population of 
50 -uls and the total revenue of the province 
Binounted to rupees five croics.'^ 

The person selected to conduct the stupeudous 
tast of implcmcntiog Regulation IX of 1833 and 
making a settlement of the land tevenue of the 
province was Robert Mtjrtins Bird, a senior member 
of the Board of Revenue at AHahabad, The task to 
which he was now to set himteJf had been many years 
previously planned and elaborated by him, aj measures 
of a purely judicial characcci when he was Iroldlug a 
judicial office, and had no prospect of being connected 
_with the revenue department. His experience in the 
discharge of his functions as a judicial officer had led 
_to the conviction in his mind that the existing tribunsila 

^Cakulta Review* Nu, XXIV, Article ud The Set[IcnicDt 
of (Jjc North-WeBtern PrEyvintes'i 
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were insuifitient for the ascextainmcQt of rights or 
their ptotectioDj^ that cbe combined efl^ts of the 
reiremie and jadictal systems vould be iujnricos and 
oppressive, uolcsa those systems would be made Co 
bear a more exact fektion to the insthations aod 
habits of the people.® Bird selected his own assistants 
and subordinates, and be selected them welh Once 
selected, they enjoyed the full confidence of their 
Chief The earlier Settlement Officers wete usually 
Collectors and Magistrates, who were, over-burdened 
with many otbet duties, with the result that they could 
not devote their full time to the work of the BCttle- 
ment^ The Settlement Officers appointed by Bird 
were appointed solely for this work. They had no 
odier duties to distract their attention and, ihcrcfcnc, 
could devote themselves to the task wicb a greater 
devotion and more success. This was iir a great 
measure responsible for tbeii success. 

The process of the settleo^ent of land adopted by 
Bird w'ls a. detailed and elaborate one, though It was 
successful in. curtailing the unnecessary detaik which 
had hogged the settlement of 13zi. First of all, 

^ "Deipatch of the Court of Directora, August 13. ISSl. tc. 
the Govemor-Goncral of India, op. ciL. 

According to John Thornton, ^errotary to 111# N. 

GsvL. Bird'! was "a mind capable of dealing equally wiib 
minute details and general principles. Store cf infOrfflanoU 
CftHccicd by unusual power of methory and obiefvauMBj. 
Cheetful spirtW and unkilLBg bcalthi together with a robust 

eticrgy, ihf Figit animi irgiKtihuj nigoUs par; these were hp» 
qualiAcftiicinS fur the great work which [beo Jay before lu^. 
On that wort be impressed his own stamp and gave ic all its 
furtU and feature''.—Thonitim vide the Calcutta Review, 
Volume Xll, p. < 35 . 
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arcsis wcie maiked out aad a lou^h summaiy of 
all tbc land within these area5 was prepared. Then 
a mip [>f the fisical areas was drawn up in which 
•details of cve:T:y separate, field and holding were 
ahowu. The nesiC step was to prepare a ptofessimial 
^utytjf of the fiscal area detnaicaiing the culditatcd 
and die uncultiTated land. The fourth arep -was the 
fixation of the land tai fot the entire fiscal area which 
was done by guess woih. The fifth and final step 
was tlie appordonincnt and appropriation of the 
fined amoLiQt of land revenue among the villages 
iticjuded hi the fiscal area. The villages were left to 
distribute the viiiage revenue and responsibility for 
the payment of the same among the land'holders 
living ifi the village.® The coltivators were specially 
Interested in the last two operations of the settlement— 
-fiiaticin of the revenue and its appotcionment among 
the villages as also the distribution of the incidence 
•of the tax On the individual land holders. And it was 
here in these last two steps that Bitd^s settlement was 
weatcest, as we shall see presently. 

The Scttlemcntj started in lejj* was made in a 
Tiumane spirit and gave some amount of relief to the 
peasantry of the Upper Provinces which came to be 
ttiDivn as the Agra Presidency after 1854 and subso 
quendy renamed as the North-Western Provinces 
while the settlement work was still in progress. Bird 
■and Ms associates worked diligently over the 
revision of assessment for nine long years and it was 

®R]rd'a ffemoranduna dared February 22, 1541^ vide 
HvinC) Revenue PtoCcedings, No, 7'3 df August 24,1644. 
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only in 1841 that be &ubmiEtod an txbauativc rtport 
on bi& work before be (eft for England that year,- 
Still tbc wotk of SettlemenE was not complete when 
Bird ictlrcd. and was contiimed and completed by 
the new Lieutcnflnt'GovemiCf, James Tbomasonj who. _ 
took over la i04ih 

Bird expected very heavy work from bis 
associates and placed before cb em his personal 
esaraple^ He inspired them so much that fbey did not. 
hesitate in putting in their best and worked from early 
in the morning till late at nigbt.'* _^ 

^^For the InKresting and inapiring dally -routiDe £>t tbe 
SeLtlcmem OfBccra see the Cakutia Review. No. XXIV— 
Article on 'ScLtSetncnt of the Nottb-Wcatem FrovinccE. The 
btiey life of this afficcr ia dfistrihed as foUowa:— 

■‘We Bcc him ( Settlement OChceaf) in the carjy moyninE 
miat, atretchinE at inapiong gaHop aver tbe dewy titlds^ 
Not uninLndrw] iahe of the hare whLdi atydt away Itoto hi* 
horse'i fect^ of the C:ill of the patridEC from the tfrS^tj Of the 
wild fowl on the m-atah.. j.. lHc il on his way to some diEtant 
point, where meaaurcmcEta are to be tested, daublE reiolved 
□r objections InveitigaKd, Thia done, he ftlurna to hit Solitary 
brealifast, clLecml by the companionship of n hook, or pcrhaM 
l^tccrt' fpcun a fa.r'dlli.a-Dt J-and—uodcac Biicn 
eircumaiaQDCs, The forenoon 1* Jp=nc in reccl/log reporta born 
the native offers employed under him; in direedng their 
operations, in ejtamininE, coonparltvE, analyainE iind arraisging 
the various information which, comes in From all quarters. Aj 
the day fidvancca the widitEpread shade begins to be peopled 
with living SEureSr Group aFftf group of villagcra arrive in 
their b«c and whitest drcaaesj and a hum of voices succeeda the 
itiUneEa, before ooly brottn hy the WHJinE of the <lovc arid lhe 
scream of tile perroquCt, The tarpct is then spread in the 
open air; the chalf is act; lidganla and spectators taia thoix 
scats on the grcundl in orderly raotii alienee Is jirodannt^ ind 
the rural court is opened. As case after case li brought 
wards the very tfcmeanoiur of the parties And a_I the cpowda 
nround, seems do point out odl which aide justice Ikg— h-- 

[Gontdi 
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- Before Bird settled down to the woik of assess- 
mcnc propert he studied the condition of agricttltute^ 
the assesfittient o£ knd, defects thereof and the naUire of 
remedy the cnitivatots reqjuiied. He found the existing 
land reventie system moat defective and corrupt. 
*‘FQiccd transfers of property to unwilling purchasers 
and rnortgagces, forced loaas extorted from rceusant 
bankerj forced labour required for the culuvation of 
maui:itt [ villages ) whicli from abandonment had fallen 
into the management of public ofiScers^ were anaong the 
practices resorted to. He also found that 

the land revenue as fixed in accordance with ftegulation 
Vn of was very high, too exetss-ive and beyond 
the paying capacity of the agriculturists. Bird reached 
the conclusion that the peasantry of the Upper 
Provinces had been much harassed by two things most; 
firstj 1 very high assessment and, second, short settle¬ 
ments during the hest thirty years of British lule.'-^ 
It should be noted in this connection that the land 
revenue demand by the State had been considerably 
increased by the high bidders in older to secure the 
land for cultivation.Thna when Bird slatted his 

iUUSI (hat man "a character be, and dull bis 
sym^thicBj who, in ihe midst of oCcupattons iikt thcae, dacB 
not had hia heart accompanying or ligtitcning hla laboura.... 
for moniliU togvlhtr he uaca no language, Cnjtiyt nO tocicty, 
but tbciw ( village ptopLca^ 

^Bird'a' McmoraFiduin dated February 1£4^, vide 
Home, Revenue Proceed Ln^a Nc. 7.E of Auguat £4, 1E44. 

^*R. Cp Dutt: Econeoiic Hlrtory of India In the Victorian 
Age, p. 35, 

^^cr detailtsee '^Early Land Setticrccnta in ihc Upper 
ProvIdcea” in tht Utcara Bharadj Journal of RoBrarch of the 
Univcnitica of the U. P., July ] 955, by the prcient writer. 
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Setclcnjentj the actuRl demand of tht Statt va? heavier 
■then befoic:. Naturally, a leduction In the demand 
became necessary. Bird ^oon realised thia and by 
Statistical calculations and arguments he showed that 
ovet-flG 5 C 3 Sment was economically unsound, likely ro 
lead to huge arrears of icveoue and result in the 
ultimate impoverishment of the peasantry and the 
drying up of the final source of all Government 
income.^* That was why Bird emphasised that only 
just demand should be made from the cultivators^ 

Bird was successful in convincing his supciiots 
of the soundness and usefulness of these views.. The 
Lieutenant-Govetnor approved of his recommendition 
and wrote on December ij, 184^^ connection with 
the Delhi Division; <Tt will be wise to obtain for 
some years to come, such a demand as the people can 
pay without pressure, so as to encoutago them to 
adopt habits of icidustiy. A Ught assessment now 
will prove immediately beoehcial for the tract of the 
country and eventually profitable to the State. In 
the same Minute the lieutenaJit-Govcmor observed 
regarding the Mathura district that balances in. the 
payment of revenue should be discouraged and that 
local officers must keep a strict smd constant vigilance 
on the revenue adminssttation. On August ji, i& 43 s 
the Commissioner of the Agra Division informed the 
Board of Revenue that the cultivators of the Mainpuri 

“Evd’i Metuurandun] of February 22j 1542, of>. dt. 

^^SeCretary ta Nh W. P. Gvvcrnjnent to Board of Revcmw, 
Na. 2645, dated December 31, 1542, vide Bostd of Re^^enue 
ProCDcdings No. 34 of March 24, 1645^ 
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distiict were not willing to enter into eogageinetit 
with the Government for etildvating the lands at high 
Tcvenne assessments.^* The Commissioner teported 
that Etawa "ia a higblj' settled district in general” and 
that even when tains failed in the cultiyatofs 

were in a. position to tide over the crisis '^with little 
difficulty 

Another pilEax of Blrd^s revenue poIjc7 was the 
advocacy of the necessity cf irrigation of lands for the 
improvement and advancement of agriculture. He 
■ found that in many districts agriculture was suSeting 
due to the absence of canals and other artificial 
methods of irrigation. About the Delhi Divisitio, 
for instance. Bird wrofer ^"Portions of this Division^ 
irrigated by canais, were weJi-pcopJed and prosperous. 
The Government revenue now assessed was fair. The 
remaining portion which wis not irrigated afforded 
only a precarious return to the husbandsman. 

IcoDstdei, therefore, that no increase ofrescuuces can 
he expected from, the Delhi Xcrrltory on g. revision 
of seedement unless tlie Government should hereafter 
open a canal.”'^ Similarly, he wrote of the Mcemt 
district that an increase in the land revenue was- 
possible from increased eultivatinn; ^‘but none Could 
be looked for from cnhaueeitnent of lates^ except what 
may be obtained by ■ the introduction of canal 

"^Connntsaioncr of Agra. No. £>n Auguat 3J, 10437 
(o Board oi Revenue, vide Board of Revenue PmceedittKa" 
No. 31 of Septedthcr 20, 1044. 

"Ibid. 

“13]^ Memorandum, liitfe, Home, Revenue ProMod- 
lugrf No. 7-5 of Augtfjc 24,1B44, 
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iirigation/’'^ About the Agra district his ob&ei7aEiona 
were identical with those about the Delhi Division, and 
the Mcctuc district. In Iltawa *'No jfuture increase 
h to be expected from except from the inttodnetion 
of canal irrigation^^^» wrote Bird. Not only did Bird 
write against the enhancement of revenue, he also 
adsnocated the opening up of .new canals for irrigating 
the crops,—a suggestion which bote fruit very eoon 
In the time of Thotnason when niatiy canals were 
constructed. 

1 he third plank of Eird^s s-ettlcmcnt was that 
the agficaltarists should be'allowed to enjoy full fruits 
of their labour and the imptovement they effected in 
the Soil and the produce by their own initiative. Un¬ 
less tlie cultivator was stare of reaping tlie profits from 
his iuveacments, he had :no attraction to take the 
initiative and the risk of making any investment for 
the imptovement of the soiL **Thc only hope", he 
wrote, about the Agra .district, for example, “of any 
improvement in the products at the mode of cultivation 
or increase of irrigation mmc be founded on the 
agriculturists possessing ao aasuiance that they will 
reap the whole letLitn of their pains and cosc’’“. This 
meant that improvement made by the agriculturists 
should not be taxed and that they should be allowed 
to introduce better manutea, better seeds* and better 

MeraorflEirtum, op. d[. 

“Ehid. 

*^B]rd^a MstuoranduCi cif PebruAry 1842, Vide Home*. 
Revenue Proceedin^a, No. 7-3 cl August 24,1644. 
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methods of cultivation. The Govcrciincnt fully agteed 
•with the saggcstioos of Bhd^ and encouraged agri- 
cultuffl in ways more tban one. During the time of 
the famine of iB37-^8 coemptions of revenue veie 
luade and money was given to caltiviatois as grants- 
in-aid in order Co tehabUIcatc them and alleviate ttcii 
sufferings^ Bird was so successful in his advocacy 
of tht culeivaEors’ cause that the Court of Directors 
were obliged to cotisider the question as to “whether 
ati agricultntist^ on the renewal o a settlement shall 
be allowed the full benefit of his improvements* or 
■whether the Government shall be held entitled Co a 
share of the additional value which his capital and 
Industry* aided by other circa instances, have added 
to the land^*. Ultimately they agreed with Bird and 
came to the conclusion that "the only aitisfictoty 
pritLCfplc upon which all future renewals of setilements. 
can be made* wilt be that reference muse be had to the 
value of the land ac the dme, a liberal comidciatlon 
being given for the improvements attributable only to 
rhe efforts of the tenant himself, and especially with 
regard to such as arc of a compataiively teoent date, and 
with regard to which he has reaped the advantage 
only for a short period under the old sctelcmcnE".^^ 

Long before Bird commenced his wofb, the 
idea of a permanent settlement in tbese areas had bean 
given up by the Court of Directors* and they had 

“CramiiBtioneif of Af^ra te £uard of Revenue* MoJ 2^0 
of 1843, vide Board of Revenue, M&i 31 of Sc:f>tfiinhcr 20, 1344. 

^^Kaye: AdmEntseratton of the Bast India Company, 
271. 
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<icd<red tint no permaaeiit settleinertt should be mwlc 
in future e:rccpt jftet theEr flacicdon had been 
obtaEuftd^^h Bird dcsEred that his settlement in the 
North'Wa&tctn PrcKvinccs should be made of a 
permaneat niturc. He expressed the opinion that 
his Settlement of those areas where most of the 
cultivabEe land had been brought under the plong^h 
should be coo-sidcred as final and permanent. His 
Tccommendaticins in tbk respect were cleat and 
■pointed. What the Court of Directors had rejected in 
iSiTj Bird insisted on as late as 1842. He said that 
fot the fuUy cultivstcd districts there was no hope 
for furthec agricultural improvement and betterment 
except through permanent settlement of land revenue. 
The argument that an assurance to the culttvsitors to 
the effect that they would reap the full fruits of their 
pains and labours was necessary for the agricultural 
improvement had been used by all advocates of 
permanent settlement from Lotd Cornwallis to Lord 
Wellesley and Lord MlntOj and the same arguments 
were used by Bird. Of Mathura he wrote; “The revenue 
at its present rate should be confirmed in peipetui6y”j 
and the suggestion that ^'the present assessment ought 
to be tcmsideicd perputuar' was made with regard to 
Btawa. '^*Thc demand on Cawnpote &houId he 
considered as not liable to increase, and fixed in 
perpetuity” wm hts feotnenendatijoni and "the rates 
ought not be enhanced” he empbadcally said about 
Aligarh®®, Of the six Divisions or the twenty-five 

®*Sec Chapter II Ag^a in TratLution. 

-®liird’s Memorandum of February 22.1042, vide Hojim, 
Revenue Proceed ingi^ rJo. 7'-0 of Augnit 24, ]®44. 
la 
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difttticta whicti wcct sarvcytdj assessed and fcpoited 
oa by Bitd in 1841, be iccommcnded pcimancnt 
sctLlcnienE fot twenty diatiicts. These twctity-flve 
districts were as follows :— 

Distikta 

Delhi, Rohtak, Gurgaon itid Hissai. 
Saharanpujc* Mazaifarnagar, Mceniri. 
Bulandshaht, Aligarh and Sardhana- 
Bijnori Badaun, Pilibhitj Bareilly, 
and Shabjal^anpuEn 

Mathura, Agra, Faiiukhabad,. 
Maiopnri, and ntawa^ 

Kanpntj Fatehpnr and Allahabad. 
Gorakhpur and AzamgaTh. 

Another valuable recommendation of Bird was 
with regard to the proportion of land in a village 
which should be brought under culdvadon to tire area 
which should be left altogether uncultivated. This 
thing had never occurred to any of the picviona 
Settlement Ofificers. Bird recommended that “one- 
fifth of the cultivable land should always be left 
untiKcd CO allow for raising artifidal grasses or other 
fodder for cattle and to allow for fallows and chance 
dereliction”* This was a very impoEtant point, foi 
leaving the land fallow was necessary if it was to 
recoup its fertility. 

In the pasi different estates, parganas and 
villages w^arc assessed and their lard revenue settled 


Division 

Delhi 

Meciut 

RohiUthand 

Agta 

AUababad 

Banaras 


Memomadun], Op. cic. 
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at diffetidt tinies of the ycai and agrecrncnts fdt them 
entered into separately but for almost the same period 
of dene irrespective of the fact as to when the settJo 
ment Tvas made. The result was chat neither did their 
term beffin nor end at the same time and, therefore, 
no uniformity in reventie administration onuld be 
effected. The revenue records were most complicated 
due mainly to this defect On April s, iS^j^ theSade 
Board of Revenue on the recomcncndatlon of the. 
Officiating ComraissLonet of the Agra Division kid it 
down that “leases of all estates in the satne patgana should 
be of an CA^ual dntation^*“. It was decided that when¬ 
ever some part of a paigana had already been settled 
for Some peiiod and the term of the settlement of the 
test of the patgana was to expire in the nniddle of the 
usual period^ the period of that particular estate should 
be cKtended to bring it into conformity with, the rest 
of the pargana. 

When Bird started his seLclemeoC lei iSjy, it was 
decided tint the beginning should be made from the 
boccom of the ladder. Ariaagemcnts were made to 
introduce an improved system of preparing and 
maintaining the patwari^s records all over the provincfi. 
The result of the step was that a large number of 
patwatis who were inefficient or insufficientiy qualified, 
Were dismissed from Lheir services,* 

"Turner, A:i(ra GommiflaLaiicr, [o CaUcCtOr of Malhuni 
on Marct 20h 1835, vide Board of Revenue frUCipdLnwu 
No. 4S-t(5 of April 5, ia35, 

“Board of Revenue Proceediega No, 38 of ^arch 24, 
184J. The number of patwaris dumisjcd in 183^ wai aa 
under L [Oootd. 
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AnotLcr change introduced iu the administratiofl 
of levetiLifi at this dme was the adoption of the Hindi 
language in place of the Persian as the medium of 
official transactions. '^'Atl the otaJ communicatiooE of 
the revenue officiats of evef^ class with the people ate 
in the vetoaculat dialect. It is obviousJjj' desirable 
that all the records and the written communkadons 
should be in the Same language sttnilail^ intciliglble to 

this great body of the people^.This was a 

highly significant change, for Persian, the language of 
the Mughal Emperors, was not the language of the 
people and they found great difficulty in getting theit 
wort done in a language they did not know. The 
change was brought about, however, only Jn 
Bundelbhaod and Saugor and Natbada Tetri toxics to 
begin with, where nagetii script and Hindi language 
wetc almost universally used.* 

Up to the year 18551 revenue used to be 
collected in eight or nine instalments falling due on the 
first of each month of the fasii year ot from October 
to June. The collections began on the first of each 
Hindu month, while the amount did not appear in the 
Government accounts till the first of the nent ot the 
following Christian month. This gave rise to much 
confusion in the cotnpilatioa of records and accounts. 

Delhi DiviaioQ ! 3S; Diyision 4(54; RohilthaE^d 2:11; 

A^ra 16}; Allahabad 1054; Banaras 4t6, SougOr Territory nil, 
Total Ffotch-Weiter;! Provincca: 2,525 patwariti 

*^Secrctaiy Board of Revenue to CotntitiEsiDnera of Diva- 
lion! nn July 23, lA3fi, vetf* BoAfd of Revenue Proceedinas, 
fJo. 32 or July 2^,1 S3IS. 

»Ibid, 
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It also caused a lot of inoonvcnicDcc and there was 

always a possibility of embcsffliecacistof mqticy,^^ Moie- 

over, the Jaod tevenuc had to be paid by the 
agticu]Elitists before the crop was removed from the 
field,-which caused great hardship^ Tlte instaiments 
of reTCOue fell due before the ciops, from which they 
were to be paid^ could be cut. Collectots and 
tabaildacs were empoweted to place watchmen ovet the 
crops, so as to ptervenc their lemoval, before the 
Government demand was paid or security fuiniabcd 
for its ultimate payment.^* William Rushton caUed 
this system "the rude device of a state of society, 
where there was little security for life or property aod 
where property had consequently lost its valtie.'*^^ The 
injustice of such a system was recognized by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and, thetefcje, by Thomason^S 
Circular No. II datedi January ii, 1840, addressed to 
the Sadr Board of Revenue ^'the number of instalments 
was first fixed at four in the year; and Novemhet i j, 
Dccciriber or Januaty ij determined as dares on which 
the first instalments upon the autumn or Kbarif crops 
weie CO be demanded and April ij. May ij or June 
ij as the dates on which the inaialments upon the 
Spring Or Rabi crops were to be demanded”.^* Soon 

rhomaKin; fit Miautes of (he Jale Htm^bEc 

Jamcl Tljomawn, Veil. L p. 127; RuiJKon; AlmSrtac for I 6 JO', 
part [[^ p. 2 . 0 . 

■^RcgulatlDU XXVI1 of lMi3. 

**WillLairi Ktijiiton: Almanat or YcJr PoOt far ticNoOll- 
WeB[ern ProvlnCca and the Fuajjib for tbe year IflSO, Part II, 

p. 20. 

"TlieffiaKitir r>eapaich(i & MknUlcJ of ihc ls[e Hot'We 

Jamef Thomaion, Vq|, I, p. 129. 
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ifli 

’after ebisj boweirer* by Circulat JIE of August 

■the demind on the H,abi crop ^as futther postponed, 

as not to fait earlier than May i and June i Or 
■altogether Jit the new civil year of account'".^ This 
new iustalmenc system was useful and convenient to 
thi Govetnment, as the aiccoiinca could now be niain- 
■tained ptpperly without much trouble and confusionr 
It was useful also to the cultivators as now they were 
ajluwcd to sell the produce of their fields and thus 
collect suffidcot money for the payment of the land 
revenue. The cultivators were relieved and felt 
greatly indebted to the Lieutenant-Governor for tliia 
refotto. 

Still anochei change was introduced hy Bird with 
regard to the sale of land for arrears of payment of the 
land revenue. It coparcenary holdings in which the 
land was held by many co-sharers a£ one unit all 
sharers beloogiog to one common stoch were respou' 
sihle for the payment of their own share of the land 
fevenue, of course^ through a representative;, usually 
the head man Whenever a certain membci of the 

^^Thomaaoci to .Lo:4 ElJentDrough ?J&. 22fi3 dated 
June IS, ia44, vide Thomaaon DcipatcheSf Vnl. I, p, 123, 

M. Bird aaid about ibsie village corafrtunitifs and 
the headmen:—“1 ftjund the people the^c { N- W. P -) da not 
hold property in a mail nor tnawn to ihe of Engiand. 

.They are neither jaln I nor comjnon tenatua, nnr cnparCeners^ 
as we call it, although the t^ndii puascas'd by very extensive 
faniLlLci who may property be called Tribeaj who hold Jiparste 
poTtLona of Jatlfl within the comman Ixiundary^ cacJi man 1>£ing 
the tnaater of hia ov^D portion, rcaponiEblc tOr the revenue ta 
tjOVernment and managing it in his awn manner in a certain 
dcgr-M independent of hIs hrothrCn, though eenoected with 

tbem.a pennn whose name wajon the □ Dvermnen t books 

[Qontd, 
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vilSAgc community did not pay his fih&ie of the ictcdtic 
either due to catelessncsa or consciously* the ^holc 
villa|5^e Tras held rcspotisihle for the payment of the 
unpaid land revenue, Rs the responsibility for payment 
was joiat.^ Tills created complications fo-i the 
Government, bad blood and illdedings among the 
people of the village and much confusion in land 
revenue administration and ultimately led to the sale of 
land. The new Settlement introduced a nev/ law which 
gave to the coparcenary cultivators also the privilege 
of separate respnosibility whenever and wherever they 
vranted to exercise it. The shares of the different 

tnemberaof the village community were clearly marked* 
discinetly parcelled out aod recorded and each single 

defaulter w.ts penalised individually by the sale or the 
losaofhiaownbtid. But a single sale of land would 
have introduced the evil of giving a foothold to an 
outsider in the life of the village community. There¬ 
fore, it was tbnaghc proper to give the right of 
pre-emption to the other share-holders 0-f the 
community, so that they might purchase the land of 
the defaulter and thus save their identity and unity if 
they so desired. Thomason wrote about this in 
September “In practice* it is customary to 

attempt to realize first from the indi vidual* then to_ 


*as a head^uan CT agent vn the pact of the G^irammcnt, but 
with no right lo property than everyone of those pcfl^ 
poHcascd, and holding hia own piece of land or hu own fluinhcr 
of fields jnat In the same manner m which ol^re ^ 

the viuic held their land, each quite ■ 

Other prOpfrticB." — ComraQUB Report* 1852 >3* VcriilPC 
xxvni Question No, 5576k ■ - ' 

'rrcmpleL JamcrThoiaasov, p^ joi. : ; ,..ri 




1^4 the Province of aoila 

offer his property to any coparcener who wid pay tip tht 
irreais, and ifno one accepts the offcij then to hold the 
entire body jointly responsible for the baJance”* Thn& 
the village ocunmunity was given the option of either 
purchasing land of the defaulter, or accepting the 
fesponfiibUity of paying the revenue for the land if 
they w^ere not prepared to allow it to go into the hands 
of outsiders and strangers. 

When Bird'^fi Settlement was madcj it was 
proposed to [evy a special charge upon the agiiculm' 
lists for the cteatioti of a road fund for constructing 
new roads joining the diff'erent parts of the province 
and thus facilitating transport and conununjcatioiis 
and encouraging trade and commerce. This special 
cess, which was a small percentage of the revenue of 
the cractj was opposed by the people and disliked by 
them. 

Another unpopular reform of this dme was the 
establishment of a village police which was paid by 
the village in the form of another small cess. Both 
these taicfi were highly resented by the cultivators in 
the beginning and the people^ not realiting their 
usefulness to themselves, were not prepared to pay 
for either tlie roads or the village police. It cook them 
a long time to realize that the road fund and the 
"village police were meant in the long run, not to be 
a liability but an asset to them. 


"ThomiiDrt; ItHMtcfitfl jk Minutes, Vol. II. Set 
Kaycj AdmlniJCradon ofihc S,Est India Conipanj^, p. ,265n. 
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tSj 

Most of the importanc pojticjn of the Settlement 
had been completed by Bird by the time he ictiied 
from the Boatd ojf Revenue in I8^l^ He assessed the 


land and 

settled the 

revenue 

of the followiug 

districtsr":- 

— 




Bird’s 

Djffcrcnc £iotn 

Divisioa 

Districts 

A&sess- 

the foimet 



meuE 

demand 



Rs, 

Increase Decrease 

DELHI 

Delhi 




Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

6*28,310 
10,14,140 

1" nominal 


HIsat 

3,80,300 

J 

MEERUT 

Sabaiauput 

to,oj*jS7 

^^^>777 


Muzaffainagar 6,71^740 

aB=3*3 


Meerut 


1*27.230 


Satdhlnn 

4,36*189 

4^*973 


Bulandshihr 

^,34,305 

39,584 


Aligaih 

19*6^,486 


AGRA 

Mathujca 

13,a 1*609 

99*63 j 


Agia 

13,83,040 



Fatiukhabad 

IJ,47=943 

Si=77* 


Mainpuri 

13*43,6139 

43 ,)oB 

ROHIL- 

EtflWi 


i,3&*ii5 

Bijnor 

9,49,704 (earlier assessment 

KHAND 



missing) 


Bndauu 

IQ,2S*IJ1 



Piiibhit 




Bareilly 

12*61,140 

<^^.475 


Shah] ahao pur 10,17*071 

68,073 

ALLAHA' Kanpur 

ii*Si*34o 

L4J*4<5 i 

BAD Facehpur 

2i,j6,joi 

S6,6o@ 


Allahabad 


BANARASAsam^aili 

ij,13*049 

1*05*190 


Gorakhpur 

20*85*34613,10*619 


Memorandum cf Februaj:^ 22 , ^^ 2 , vide Home, 
Revenue Proceedings, No, ?-B of August 24, 1S44- Alto tee 
Houtf of ComiuODt Report from Oommittcc, 1B52^ Vod. X. 
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iSiS 

Bird compilei Ms Settlement ;ft.epcirt« oq February 
I $43^ ^nd sabiuitted it to Tl C. Robertsonj then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Nor tli-Western Provinces, 
’who TFent through it and wrote a careful and deCHiled 
Minute on Aptil 15^ 1B41. But, as the whole of the 
North-Westetn Provinces could not be assessed and 
settled by Bird by the year 1841, his assistants and 
■Snceessots eontinued the ’work to its completion. 

Robertson’s MinaSe on Btrd"s SetHement 

Lieuteoaoc-Governor ILobertson rccogniaed that 
Bird's ScttlcLncnt was carried on ’with consideration 
■and judgment and that his intention had never been 
CO increase the land revenue demand. He approved 
Bird's recommendadon that land revenue should be 
■collected in fou: easy instalmcuts spread over the year. 
He also reoogniaed the value of demarcation 
■of boundaries and the correction and proper main-. 
tcnance of che records emphasised upon by the new 
SctticmenCH 

Robertson, however, did not agree ’with some 
■changes suggested by Bird. He did not approve of 
the SLjggeition of appointing a paid watchman by the 
■Govetnment in every village. He was against too 
much interference of the Government in the aifaiis of 
the villager. “To keep up a record of the dtcutii- 
(Ltanccs of every field thetc must be a constant itstet- 
ference of the CECcutive iu the affairs of the village, 
or it may be said, of every villager, which ’tFould he 

^Bird's on the Land se tlienicnt in the 

North.WojtcTD f rnvLciC)C3^ Vide Hoinc, Revenue ProceedLagH, 
Nor 7.8 oFAuffuat 24 , 1844 . 



Hfii'VENTJB Al>MINI5THATION tfty 

.irkeomc to any people*’.''^ He oppo&cd also to 
the resLunpcjoEi of the rent free ot mua/i lands, "The 
Scltlenoeut he wrotCj ^^swepc up without 

enquidug evety patch o£ aoreglscered tentTrcc land^ 
even those under ten bigha^ ^thfec acres approjdrEately) 
ei^empted by a subsequent order, which did not come 
Out before five-sixths of the tenure had been resumed. 
In one district^ that of Farrukhabad, the obligations 
of a treaty and the direct orders of the Goveronjcnt 
were but lightly dealt with; and in all a totsl disregard 
was evinced for the acts even of such men as 
Warren Hastings and Lord Lake/'*® 

Bobertson also did not approve of the manner 
in which the rights of the hereditary landlords were 
interfered with by Bird^s Settlement and felt dis¬ 
satisfied on that account. It is an undeniable fact 
that the tendency of Bird's Settlement operations was 
towards the disruption of the old big estates and 
levelling up of rhe landholders. The people wLo were 
most dissatisfied with the Settlement conducted 
according to Regulation IX of iSjj were the 
s^mindats and talukdats, “They found their power of 
extorting money from the ryoEs vejy much cu£taited„„. 
The talukdars, , . , not only had their very power of 
exacting rent limited, but they were aetiially discharged 
altogether ftom the management of those estates, . ,, 
so that they lost both in nioncy and in position”.'*^ 

^‘RobensDD/s Mtnuec on land revEuUe actclEineut Opera- 
dons^ dated ^prti 134:2. ' ' 

bid. 

H, Robiuaon, ■Q.ucstiun No, bJCHj CoEunKUia 4ih 
Report, 1 e 5 2-S3, Vol, XXVIII. 
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lU 

The Setdenient Ofiftceis sttm to have treated the big 
Jandlotds and taltthdats—the landed aristocracy of the 
provJniie—as usuEpets and pefsonit non grat^f and seem 
to hive utiti^iCd every opportunity of reducing thcjn 
ecQQotnicaily and socially ^ This reduction of the 
landlords^ prestige and power was done in a very 
arbitrary mannerj and was carried out precipitately. 
Robertson gave caampleSj in support of his arguiinent, 
of some loyal chiefs and talukdats. The Raja of 
Mainpuri, for instmcc, who had tendered signal Service 
in iflo4 when the Ho] tar invaded the Ceded and 
Conquered Districts^ ^^was^ vrithout reference to the 
Government^ deprived entirely^ he and his successors 
in perpetaityj of all power of intctference in ii6out 
of the ijfl villages included in his taltika^ which bad 
descended to him in regular succession before the 
introduction of the British ruk.^’*^ 

Robertson shared the views of Tord Cornwallis 
—-that of ruling India through the agency of big 
landlords and iamindars. He did not like the des¬ 
truction of the talukdars and expressed grave doubts 
as to the utility, practicability and foresight of the 
scheme of Bird which aimed at establishing, as far as 
possible, direct relations between the village commu¬ 
nity and the State, To the Ueutenant-Goveroor 
Bird’s Settlement appeared to be "of a decidedly 
levelling chatactor and calculated so as to flatten the 
whole surface of society as eventually to leave little of 

^^Robcrtsoci’a MJmitc on the Land Revenue SctdemciiL 
opetaEionfl, dated AptEI 15, 1S42. 
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distinguishable etiiinence between the roiing powers 
and die ciihiTicors of the soi]/^ Rjobcrt&on sensed 
dan get in this policy of dobg away with the zamindats 
and Other middle-men between the cultivator and the 
State, and fejnar 1 ted:“ “It is a fearful espciimcntj, that of 
trying to govern without the aid of any inccimcdute 
agency of indigenous growth; yet it is what it appears 
to mc^ that our maasutes^ now in progress^ have a 
direct tendency to bring about. 

The interference of the Goveinment in the 
village affairs md the ievciling character of the land 
tevemic adminiatradon, deplored by Hobcttson in iS^a, 
became more clearly no ticcahle with the lapse of time. 
The patwari, appointed by the Govemmentj was paid 
by the village people* but guarded the intcicEts of the 
Governraent as opposed Co those of the people. Some¬ 
time after Robertson penned Ms Minute, the patwari 
became '^tbe master of the situation”/* and began to 
lord it over the illiterate cultivators. 

Thomasm Cmplet^s Bir£i Wink 

Robertson^s aucccssor James Thornason, Lieute¬ 
nant Govemor for the nc3:c ten ycats, however, agreed 
with the views of Bird and, theicfore, cOiitinued the 
work of the Settlement of land fcvcnue in accordance 
with Regulation TX of i® and brought it to its 
completion in 16^9. 

**H.0bcrC5oii’i Mitvute on the X.and itevenue Scttltmeut 
Opera cienS] dated April 1842. 

*^R. G- Dutc llDonomiD HiBtory of Tudia in (he Victo¬ 
rian Aj;g, p, 4J, 
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ThotnasoQ'a most valuable coutributlon to the 
Jand revenue adminisLcation was his famous ‘Directions 
for Settlement OlHoets^i dta.wii up in 1844, This was 
the first corapicte land revenue code compiled in 
India during the British period. The ‘Directions" 
consist of 15J paragraphs and ate very detailed and 
cotnplfite in almost ail matters they deal with. Another 
wort of Thomason was a volume entitled ‘Directions 
to Collectors'. Both of them proved to be of great 
use in the revenue administration of the North- 
Western Provinces. He also began a Revenue Code 
during the last years of hts life, which, iiowcver, was- 
left incomplete due to his sudden death,^^ 

In order to understand the working of the 
revenue administration properly and for evaluating 
the impact of the various land revenue assessmegtsy 
introduced from time to time, the distinetlori between 
‘produce’ aud 'assets’ should be home in Inind, 
"Produce’ means die quantity of grain or other product 
actually yielded by the land to the -cultivator. 'Assets’' 
in the technical sense mean the Jatid-hoidct’s income 
or the amount of money he would receive from the 
Cultivators of the soil who arc his ten antsAccord¬ 
ing to the assessment made in accordance with 
Rfigiiktiot] Vir of 18j 2, the Government was entitled 
to 85 pet cent £>f the gross rental or assets of the 
estates as its land revenue. This, indeed, was a very 

lames ThtMiAaan, p. 99. CtuniaociB Report, 
AccoutKfi and f apftra, Public Worta. JEiS'SJj Volume LXXV 
gives an account of these wuitj of ThO'masou. 

'■''Moielanrf: Rertuuc Administration oi (beU- P. p. 4G*. 
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ilcavy tax and ehe cuhlvaton vrcic hard pxcsscd owing 
to the ftKjcesfiivt demand of the State. To Lord 
Willkm Bentinck goes the credit of reducing (liia land 
revenue demand in 1^35 to 66 percent of the giofl& 
rcntaL Bird in his Settle merit had enforced this rate 
of land rcTcnuc demand. Thomason recorded this in 
his ‘Directions for Settlement Officers^ thus: "ji. t It 
is desirable that the Government shouJd not demand 
more than two-thirds of what may be cKpected tn be 
the net produce to the proprietor during the period of 
settlement, leaving to the proprietor onc-thiid of his 
profits, and to cover expenees of collection. By net 
produce is meant the surplus which the estate may 
yieldn after deducting the expenses of collection, 
inclading the profit of stock and wages of labour; and 
this in an estate held entirely by cultivating propriefoiSj 
will be the profit of their Sir cnltivaticrij but In an 
estate held by oon-cuEtivating proprietor and leased 
out CO cnltivfltots or paying at a known rate 

would be the gross rental/’^ 

According to Thomason a cultivator who has 
been cultivating a certain field wid has agreed to pay 
a fixed teyenue, cannot be ejected from his holdings 
fi[> long as he continues to pay the stipulated sum of 
money; and if he cannot pay the money for some time, 
a chance should be given to him before he is ejected 
fro tn the land. The Directions werei “izi. Culti¬ 
vators at fixed rites have a right to hold eeataio fields 

**Thcnuaaon; DircCtiona fur Getiicmeftt OfTLecca. ALlo 
ate GonjinDni Report, hSffE IndJa, Account* and Pspenj. 1853* 
53, Vol. LXXV. 
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axid cannot be ejected from tbem 50 long as they pay 

those rates. If they fail to pay the tent legally 
demanded, the proprietor must sue them summarily 
for arrears, and on obtaining . a decree in his favoojr 
and failing after it to collea hk dues, he may apply 
to the Collector to eject them and to give him 
possHsion of the land,”J« This direction greatly 
curtailed the po\Fcr of the samjndara and talulrdars 
who could not now eject the tenants at will. 

As regards (he various sharers of the village 
communities the Ditectiona statedr “rj4. When thejt 
ire many copatcencra (as in village communities), it 
IS osual to sclea one oi mote ofthejr member and'to 
Mtangc that the othets should pay their revenue 
through them to the Government. All the copar¬ 
ceners aie Maiguj^ers (revenue payers) oi Pattidan 
(holders of land in severalty), but the persons admitt¬ 
ed to the engagement are the Sadr Malgitzam (revenue 
payers to the State direct) and are commonly called 
L^mbordaTs."^' 


A Gintfel ReviBW 

A very important plant oij which the Seitlemcnc 
of Bird was based was the record of tights from which 
thcnamcoftheholdetor landlord of a certain estate 
or field could he known. It was to be scrupulously 
maintained and consulted by the Settlement Officers. 

I ? The Record (of R ights) is to be permaoentj 

Scrtlinicnt CkALCtra. Also ' 
Sh Paper*. lS5i-53. 

"Ibid/ 
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it is CO bcj, 33 it wete, the Cliartcr of Eights.Tt is 

to be the cammon book of reference to all Officers 
of Goveromeftt in their transactions Tvith the. people,”® 
It TWas the record of rights which was jnsciumcntal for 
the levelling character of the revenue settlcmcnC of 
But it was essential to ascettaio as to who die 
rightful proptietor of an estate in question was. Now^ 
howevcij it was too late, and hence the complicatioua. 
Had it been prepared itnmeiiiatcJy after the East India 
Company took possession of the No'rdi-Western 
Provinces, the large number of cases of the sale of 
land, the bfnami transactions, corruption among the 
tanks of the tahsildats, etc., tnight not have taken 
place,® 

The settlement of the North-Weatetn Provinces 
according to this scheme of assessment was comple¬ 
ted in and after the Govcrnot'GcnctaPs Saricdon 

it was placed before the Court ofDkectots, The 
Court of Ditectors in their impottant despatch dated 
August ij, 1^5 j, reviewed the whole Setdement in 
detail. But, before the Sttilcment reports reached 
the Court. Bird’s assessment had been revised and 
his demands reduced by' the exemptions of many 
rent-free tenures and lemissiojis of land revenue after 
he left India in 1843, Thciefoie, the figures in the 
Despatch of the Court are differeni from those of 
Bird’s MemoranduTn, The figures now were*':- 

^id, 

“For thtJe abviCB aec chapter II On Agra in TranBidOtt* 

"Ccurt of DirtetoES tc the Goveroor-Qcncral vf India cn 
August 13, IBSl No. 9, vide Hqluc nf □Dmmcuis, Report frDin 
CoaimtUcci, 1S52, Vol. X, Appendix XIX. 
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ABScssmcnt accordiog 
Division Distikt r to the Dcspiatch of the 

Coutt of Difeciots 


DELHI 

Delhi 



Robtab 

6,28*516 


Gutgaon 

iD,S^,4Sj 


Hisar (or Haiiaoa) 

5*So*ioD 


Karnal (01 Panipat) 

8*07,788 

MEERUT 

Saharan put 



Muzailatnagai 



Meerut 

— 


Biiiandababt 

M 7*?74 


Aligarh 

6,e5,iJ5 

AGRA 

Mathura 



Agra 



Fatfukhabad 



Mainpuri 

15,82,152 


Rtawa 

13,11,058 

ROHIL- 

Biiuoi 

8i17i5SJ 

KHAND Moxadabad 



Badaun 

5p^a,7i4 


Pilibhit 

5p755S?7 


Batcilly 

10,07,061 


Shahjahanpur 

10,27,071 

ALLAHA^ 

Kanpur 

11*87,540 

bad Fatchpur 

- 


Hamirpur 



Ka[pi 

6,03,784 


Allahabad 

23j8t>*5J7 

BANARAS Azamgarli 

I 3 » 57 , 4 ^I 


Gorakhpur 

— 


Jaunput 



Miraa-put 

6*70,680 


'rhe stiifcirtg diffeiences in the land icvcniac 
demand between the c\iro dates lefcricd to above ate 


ItEVENlJE jlDMINlSTS-ATTOS 

to be found in the cases of (i) the districts of Agra, 
A^la'h^lbad. Guigacmj and Moradabad ^hkh show an 
inctease, probably because when Bird relinquished his 
office the settlement of these districts was not complete* 
and (b) the districts of Bareilly* BjjnQr* Farrnbhabad, 
Fetch pur, and Jkharanpur which show ^ faiJ in the 
demand, mainly due to the exemption of the lent-frce 
lands from the piymcnt of revenue and also doe to 
exemptions made otherwise. 

Comparatively Speaking* Bird’s Settlement was 
the first healthy and scientific asECSsmetic of land 
tcvenue demand in the province. The results of the 
Settlement at a first glance show that in a major 
portion of the provioct the land revenue ptogressiveiy 
increased under it and d-ie cases of the sale of land for 
default of the payment of revenue steadily diminished, 
J. Wr Kaye has cstima^ted that in the course of six 
years, i. e., 1342-4j to ta47-4& the amount of property 
sold due to the ijon-payracnt of land revenue had 
decreased from Ks. 2, jc), to Bs. 40= f c-* ky 
moK than five-siaths“. All this points to the fact that 
people were now much better off than what they were 
before. This is confirmed from a statement of the 
land revenue demand and coiiections and the aireus 
that remained unrcfllizcd for ten years*^—to 
T3^7-4® 

"^Kay*: AduiLniatraticn of the East [ndia Company, 

p, 262, 

“Gmjrt chT DirecEHra to Goventor-Gfl Peral of India, No. -9 
oi August 13, 13Sld vide House of Gammoins Report* 

Vol. X, Appendix iCIX, p. 908, 
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Year 

Demand 

Collected 

Balance 

1S38-39 

Rs. 4,35,48,990 

Ra- 8,63,tJS,l5l 

Es. 92,46,839 

1839-40 

4.12,06,686 

3,56,52,310 


1840-41 

^,76,42,d]0 

3,47,04,023 


1341-42 

4.16,19,033 

3,38,33,573 


1342-43 

4.39,19,901 

4,04,86,123 


1343-44 

4,34,94,154 

4,11,05,143 


1844-45 

4,34,58,828 

4,12,87,443 


1345-46 

4,30,13,371 

4.20.03,415 


1846-47 

4,30,77,005 

4,23.21,220 


1347-4B 

4,29,21,660 

4,24,95,823 

4,35,336 


The period began Tvith a Jarge demand df 
vhich moic than Rs, lakbs remaioed unrcaliicd 
balance; the period ended with a reduced dejnand and 
nearly the whole of it was reaJiied leaving only 
Rs.fourlahhsi Cl balance. ThetotalcoUcctionsduring 
the period increased from Rs. 3,65^02,151 to Rs, 
85,025* 

In the early years of the enforcement of Bird^s 
assessment, the eoilection of revenue was comparalively 
eaay, for the people felt some relief after yeara of 
cjrtorCloti and heavy demand- The Revenue -Admi¬ 
nistration Report for 1641-42 records satisfactory 
collections In most of the districts. The Delhi 
Division waa satisfactory, white reports from the 
Meerut Division were **very cncouiaging^’ where ^'^he 
revenue is easily collected.The Revenue Adniiais- 
tracioii Report for 1843-44 say& ^ 

Division '‘the collections arc easily and regularly 
made.The condition of the districts is generally 

cif Difeccors to the GovcmOr Geficlfar, No. 5 of 
August 13, lS3t, cp. Lit. 

■^^Secrctary Board of Revenue to Secretary, Korth- 
tVcs-fcrn Provinces GtKveratneilT, No-129 of 1343, vide Beard ct 
RcvcnucPrcwecdingS, No- 37 of March 24, 1843. 
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prosperous.^’'® Ag^iOj tlic Comcnissioncr of Apa 
reported in liis Revenue Administration Report for 
i$4j-4 &: '^CoUeccions a:c increasing every year since 

X&43..The revenue i& now collected with 

greater ea&e/’“ Reviewing the Settlcmcnti the Coact 
of Directors praised R. M. Bird “a? being emineetly 
entitled to our marked and special approbation.” 

In jpitc of these good features^ there weie ?ome 
defects and weaknesses in Bird^s licttlcnient which 
called for some changes in his assessment even before 
it could be fotwsrded to tlic Court of Directors for 
their approval and sanction. 

While making the nssesamtcit:. Bird proceeded by 
a wrong method. He put the cart before the horse in 
as much as hn fitted the' demand first for the entire 
fiscal area and as a second step apportioned it among 
the various estates and villages in that fiscal area or 
pargana, A better and a more Scientific rnethod would 
have been to start from the field or the village or the 
estate and then orrly go to the fiscal area. This, how¬ 
ever, was not done. 

The second great defect that marred Bird's 
Settlement was diat his demand was decided by only 
a guess-work. The rental of the erttire fiscal area 
was ascercatoed by the Settlement Officer as a guess- 
waitj and this proved to be the greatest flaw in the 

“Comrnisiioncr of Aer’a tu Board ef Revenue on 
December 12, tS44, vide Board of ReveDoc Proceeding, - 
No. 30 of May Ifi, 1845. 

^CommiEnoDcr of Agra tfl Board of Revenue oc October 
26. tS46f vide BDird's Proceed inga. No. 1^'? of October 5,1B47. 
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Scttlemcrit,^'- Biid's Scttlcinenc was the wtahcst iiv 
iboae two points in wliidi ttie agriculturist was most 
iatcrested—aSBessmeot of the icvcfiue and its appor¬ 
tionment among the vaiious land-holdcrar Regarding 

this assessment bp gue&B-wojrb Bird svrites: “We then 

proceeded to investigate the assessment of the Govern¬ 
ment raJt upon that tract (fiscal area), finding oat, as 
best we coald from the prevloas payments and from 
the Statements of the people themselves, from the 
nature of the crops and the nature of the sod, andt 
such various means as eipenente furnislied os, what 
might be considered a fair demand for the Government 
to lay upon it/'“ The produce wai nor scientifically 
measured Of asccitaJncd. 

The above uicEhod naturally left many loop¬ 
holes in the assessment and the widest latitude was 
given to the Scttleroent OfflcetB. The agricuJ turiatg, 
tcKj, could nor be very sure of their habititics, for 
no two Settlement Officers could fix rhe same 
demand, as it was fixed by guess-work and theie was 
no hard and fast rule. Every revision produced 
fresh and completely different records. 

The land revenue was not only ancetiain, it was 
also excessive and beyond the paying capacity of the 
cultivator. Eulc No. ja of Thomason's Code had 
fixed two-thirds or 66 per cenc of the rental as the 
maximum limit. Relatively speaking in connection 

‘^Moreland: Revenue AdminiEtration in (he U. P-, p. 35. 

Meinoranducij vide Hcme, Revenue Brancli 
PrnceedLQBa. No. 7-& ei Au^st 24, 1844, 
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with the pasii this (Thomajon’s} a lower demand^ 
for the eatlici adminiSttators had deiDanded 83 pet cent 
of the rental in aocofdance with Regulation VO of 
iBia. lo reality^ even 6^ per cent was a very heavy 
demand and was beyond the paying capacity of the 
cuttivatoBr But^ as they had to pay it, they were 
left reEOnrceless and moce impoverished and could maJtc 
no provision for tlie ‘rainy day/ Landlords as well as 
proptiecoiy culsivatora were hard prc&sed even by a 
66 pet cent demand. It had been realized in a number 
of cases that a decrease in demand was essential for 
ea&y and full collection of land revenue. For instance^ 
when ‘'sanction was obtained for a decreased land 
revenue demand for the Fariuthabad district^’ in 
rBq6-47j ‘^'the state of collections improved due to 
the lightncifl of assessment*’ in a distiict which .was 
usually nototious for aireaTs of revenue.*^ The same 
report Says of the Mainpuri districts “The aggregate 
demand of revenue in 1.646-47 was less than that of 
16^5-^6 by Rs. collections were larger 

bv R.3, 4^1 763."** The revenue demand was lowered 
only when it was found that culdvacots could not pay 
the demand made in accordance with Bitd*s Settlement 
and rhat there were large arrears of revenue in most 
of the districts of Banatas and Agra Divisions besides 
the ochees.®® This state of affairs was marked most 

**acvcauc Adfliinistration ftcpflrt tor 1^^6■47^ vide 
Board of H-cveune Piocccdingt, No. B7 of Aujuat 15, 1043. 

“N-orith*Wcatcrn Prf^^incca Government to Board oJ 
Revenue, Nu- 2846 dated December 31, Board Oi 

Revenue Proceedings, No. 34 ot Match 24, 1643. 
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ia the Mathuia, Agia, Fatriikhabad, Jiainpuli, 
Gorakhpuij Asiamgarti, Bans-taSi Gha^ipur, Mirtopur^ 
ard Jiufipur district?.,** and the cultivatots ivcrc not 
icady to enter into engaKccncnt with the Govetoiiicnt 
for cdtivacing the land at high levenufi aase^siTiCnts.* 
These defects* however, were not jealised by the 
Diiectots in iBji tnnd they signed the Despatch filing 
the re venae at per cent of the rentah 

The total area of the North-Western ProvinceB 
i^as 4,(5o,70,tjS actes of which 3,151,16*55?^ acres was 
cultivated; 17*acres was rent-free* whilo i,t 4, 
08*385 acte? was barrenr'“ The land revenne dcinafid 
jn Indian currency®’ was as follows :— 

Total Area B- 5 - 0-14-1 

Assessed land t- I'S 

Cultivated land Rs. i-ti-i 

It is fortunate that the above details were avail¬ 
able for the North-Western Provioces. The Parlia- 
mcntaiy Committee (Lords) tegictfaHy says; ‘^No 
means exist io this county (Efi glai] d) for the 
prepaiatiOD of similar statements for the lower 
Provinces of Bengal or for the Presidency of Madras or 
Bombay/'™ while records in India were lost in TtSjy'jBr 

^^North-Western PrOviticca Government to Board of 
ReveatK, No. of Decemter 31* 16^2. 

"Agra Cammisaioner to BoSrd of Revenue, No. 260 of 
lSO> v^cle Roirdof Rjsvcduc PtciCfl^dings, No- 31 of licptcfBacr 
20 184 ^. 

’ “F. W. PrtcIcauT, Queadnn No, 530^1, CJoramOiW RepO/t, 

IA52-53, VohXXVm, vvvtli 

flTprds Third Report. 1852-^3. Volume XXXIU* 

Appcrdi)£ □. 

i“Ibid. 
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Crookt has estimated that, on an average^ JO ttie 
Notth-Westecti ProTinces “each individual has to 
make his living cnjt of less than one acic of tillage.'^ 
Conditions varied from district to district. In the 
Aiamgai'h disitict, for instance, each person “has to 
subsist on about half an acre”, ’while in the Meerut 
diatrkt the average was acres per bead. In 
Bundclkhand it was about two acres pet liead.^' 

7'he SaharaTiptlT RtlUl, JSS5 

Time was no’ar approaching foi ancwSettlen^ertL 
Eaeperience had shown that Regulation JX of i6jj and 
the ScrttccBcnc conducted under it was by no taeans 
pcifcot. When the question of the next &cttlemtnt 
Vi'as taken Up, the latcs of the Government demand 
came under heated discussion. The per cent 
demand as fixed by Bird and ThnmaEoti b^d proved 
to be c:KCC 55 ive and had not encouraged mote land 
being brought under the plough. It became 
necessary for Colvin, the new' Lieutenant-Goven^otj to 
revise Tbomaaon^s Rules.” The ofiw directions were 
Uaued Jn ifijj “dci^igned to assist the CoUcctoi in 
points which have been omitted from or not sufficiently 
detailed in ^thc Directions for Settlement Officers' or 
■on which rulea dideteni from those laid down in that 
treatise have been subsequently issued by the 
Government.”Ta These new rules were hist issued 
in conjoceiion’with the Settlem ent of t h e Salaaran pm 
■^^W. Crookc: The Nurth-Wcitem Vi'ovinces of India, 
P' ^ 

TiACohlnt John Rusactl C£i!v[n,pp. 171.172. 
^Satiaranpur Revenue Ruha of 18.55>- 
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distfict when the nc’sv' Scttlcmeut was started thctCr 
Thcrefoic> they came to be known as ^tbe Sfaharanpur 
Rulcs^ issued in i&j jr 

The Saharanpui Rules mark an epoch in the 
history of Jaitd tevenue adminiatratitm in the province. 
Under these rules records were prepared j as before, 
by the village patwarifi; bnt the rates to be used in 
valuing land were arrived at less on general grounds 
tban from a study of the rents actually claimed by 
the land-holders—a study rendered possible by die 
incccascd accuracy of the land records of the Govern¬ 
ment- More qualified and educated patwaris had 
already been appointed and the system cf record¬ 
keeping improved. The rates Were then applied to the 
land of each village and the resulting vaiuatioQ was 
compared with the actual rental, and the revenue fixed 
after a consideration of the two valuadons. Thus 
these bettlerjicnts were based more on an enquiry of 
facts and less on conjcctute chan the Scttlcrncnt made 
under the Regulation of IH 3 3 or that often. ISlow 
onwards more attention was paid to the peculiarities 
of each individual village, since where the two 
valuations gave didcrent rcsnlts^ ft was necessary to 
find out the reason for the dffifeiencc.''* 

The most impoirant of the Saharaupur Roles 
is Rule No, XXXVI which reduced the laud revenue 
demand of the State from per cent to 30 pet cent 
of the net assets or rental of an estate. It reads: “The 
assets of an estate can, seldom be minutely ascertained^ 

Moreland: Reveuue AdmlniECrtdoJi of the 0. f., p. 42. 
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buc iQicifi ccitfliD i [ifortn-ation js- to the ■avcfigc net 
assets can be obtained now than was foiroerly the cti&e. 
This may lead to ovet-aaace&ment, for ihcre is- 
Utile doubi that two-thirds or pci cent is a larger 
proportion of the real avciagc assets that can ordinaiilf 
be paid by proprietots or communUks^ in a loJ^g" 
course of years. For this reason the Govcronient had 
determiacd so far to modify the Rule kid down in 
paragraph ja of ^the Ditections for Settlement Oificets 
as to limit the demand of the State to jo per cent of 
the aveiflgc net assets. By this it is not meant that 
the jumma {asscEsmecLt) of each estate is to he fijed at 
one-half of the net average assets, bnt that in taltio£ 
these assets with other data into c-otisidctatioo^ 
the Collector will beat in mind chat about one-half 
and not twO-thirds as heretofore^ of the well-ascer¬ 
tained assets should be the Government demand- ^ 

The €C pel cent demand by the Government had 
damaged the village economy; it proved to be a huge 
burden on the peasant who could not pay his iand 
revenue easily. Much property had been mortgaged 
and a sufficiently large number of cultivacors had come 
under the sale law. These things made themselves 
felt and consequently the Government of the Notch- 
Western Provinces had to make reduction in ics land 
*j^;yenue demand from cicne to time. When Colviir 
decided to reduce the land revenue demand in the 
provinces he did what was tight and just ™ 

■’^Saharanpiir Revenue RvIce of 1SS5, 

GdIvloj JoKn Etuaie]] Golvitl, p. 
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Tliis Ruitf guided tht JaDd settlement and land 
levemic adminktration in the province to tlie and of 
the nineteenih centory. The Settlement under these 
"Rules, ■afhich began in tSjjj, was interrupted by the 
Revolt of iSyy-iajS; hut it was resumed after the 
disturbances were over. The jo per cent demand was 
c-xtended over all parts of India which were not 
permanently se.tt)ed^ i- c., to the Central Fiovince, to 
Awadh, and to the Punjab after their annexation or 
formation. 

The Sahaian put Rules i ntxoduced almost a 
utii/orni rate of land tax in the permanently settled 
areas of the Bengal Presidency and in the North- 
Western Provinces, in both of which it was now ifx 
of the rental or 30 per cent of the assets. In the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies also it was fixed at 
i/iof the econmnic rent in 1814 . The dirtcrences 
between the land revenue administration of the North- 
Western Provincea and that of the Bombay Presidency 
were three. In the North-Western Provinces assess¬ 
ment was made upon estates comprising many 
proprietors or coparceners—village communities; jn 
the Bombay Presidency each field aaid each cultivator 
was assessed separately as there it was ryot war! system 
of tenure, while in the North-Western Provinces it was 
pattidari and village community system. Again, in h. 
this province thete was a system of joint responsibility 
of all coparacQcts for the payment of the [and. revenue 
and it wsi paid through the lambatdar of the village; 
in the Bombay Presidency each cuitivatoi was separa¬ 
tely responsible for the payment and paid it direct 
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to the State, Thirdly, Jo the Koith-Western Provinces 
issassmenc was made foi the entire estate or viLage and 
the proprietory cultivators in a village or the villages 
collectively could protest agaiost heavy or unjust 
assessment with socoe efiect, while the small Bombay 
cultivator had no voice and had little cliance of redress 
from an ttuinst assessment, 

n 

NoiSl-AORrCULir[JRAL TLeveistlie 
Rahdari Or Transit Duiy 

Every ruler, niwab, zamindae and land-holder in 
the pic-Bjiti&h times charged a toll tas: when any 
commodity or merehmdise passed through his tetritoty. 
This practice told ajdvcrscly on the trade, commerce 
and industries of the country, Jonathan Duncan^ 
Resident at Banaras, reported towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that “grain sent from Naiwau 
to Banaras, a distance of lo miles^ had to pay ttansit 
duties ii times,,,, In order to relieve die commerce 

of the newly conquered areas from these oppressive 
lases, Regulation XXXYIII of iSoS was passed by 
the GovernoT-General-in-Conocil whereby the catlieit 
system, was replaced by a regular and defined customs 
duty. The regulation fiEcd the import duty at five 
pet cent ad valorem and export duty at aj pet cent 
fZi^ I'aioTtnir Customs houses were established in every 
distdcE. The regulation did not, however, affect 
duties on articles sold in basJais or ganjes. The ^ganj 

Duncan, vide Dewat; Hand Bvflt 
En^LtU Pre-Mutiny Recurda, p, 
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-duty’ was «taincd up to iBoj aod then icpkced by 
“ ^owQ dudes' imposed on all articles of trade wliich 
was usually font pet cent ad 

In 1804 regutaLion XI fc-imposed transit duties 
on nmety articles, including cotton piece-goods, 
shawls, silk, blankets, fucnttijce, indigo, tobacco, sugar* 
ghee, dcugs, peppet, spices, saltpetre, soap, hidej, 
leather and charcoal. Gtain* bullion, jewch and 
articles imported from Europe, however* did not pay 
trausit duty in the Upper Provinces. The following 
twelve Customs Plouses were established: Agra, 
Allahabad, Aligarh, BaieJlly* Etawa, Farrukhabad, 
Gorakhpur* Kalpi* Kanpur, Meerut* Momdabad and 
Sahatanpor. Banaras and Miraapur Customs Houses 
were already there, thus makijig a total of fourteen 
Customs Houses in the Upper Provinces. The 
Regulation also escablEhed thaakis on principal roads* 
ghats and ferries for the coUfictjon of the rahdari ot 
transit duties. For this purpose the districts were 
divided into ikakiat and the cbaklas had a uumbet of 
ihaaktsr The collection of transit duties was made by 
the chankis, but ir was to be paid every time the 
commodity passed from one ehakla to the otlier. 
Every commodity passing through a chakla was 
examined by the d&rogfin, and a rtiiaatia or permit 
issued by him enabled the goods to pass tlirough the 
remaining chankis of the chakla without paying the 
tax again. On entering another chakia, the article had 

t^Jonaihan Duucan, vJdc Hand £oak Co the liin^liahL 
Frc.-Mut[ny Recorda, p. 13. 
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to pay a fresh tan and obtain a nc^ rawana from the 
darogha of the wcond chakla,” 

The Collectors of Cnstonis, who were not 
Colilectors of Retrenue also, received it comraission of 
five pec cent on the collections made by then;. The 
result of this revenue-sharing wii cotraption and an 
attempt to incrcaje the amount tealiaed^ Daiogbas 
as a class were very corrupt people and accepted huge 
bribes and other gratifications. As Tcevclyan has 
rightly temartied; “Should any rnerchamt be evei 
inclined to be honest, it is really aJmo&t out of hjs 
power to do so. Suppose* for instance, that a 
merchant haj a rawana for the conveyance of i^iwo 
maunds of salt. The iarmadffA or the chapEa-si will first 
demand a certain sum. The owner of the Salt will 
object to give it. The native officer will then sayi 
‘ I must weigh the salt, for I suspect you have an 
«ces&\ Suppose the dispatch to consist of so 
hachcrics* Eheir contents would take three days to 
weigh and the merchant in this way would lose Rs. fio 
on the hire of carts during these three days. He 
would then after consultation offer a bribe of Rs. lo 
to the Karmadab* etc-, father than puffet the great 

loss of R&. 6o by detention..The sruuggler 

pays his regular fee of j annas per tna-und__ 

Another contemporary^ M. C. Hkkics recorded: 
“From the darogha to ihe chaprasi, from the whole- 

J. Thomas) The Growth of Federal r’lnanCe in 
India* pp, 30-3i. 

‘"CharlcE Trevekyao: Rcpuit upon the Inland Customs 
io the Bengal PreridciiicyH p, 
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sale dealer to the tecail trader, id were leagued in 
one vast conspiracy against the interests of the 
Government *'.81 

The Government formed a ConmiiiLecof Finance 
in iSoB in order to reform the above defects of the 
Customs Departmait. Regulation IX was passed in 
lift I o reducing the numhet of the Customs Houses 
from fourteen to seven which were now located at 
Agra, Allahabad, Banaras, Fatrukhabad^ Kanpur^ 
Meerut aod Mitzapur/ Al] the old tustomj rules 
were abolished and in their place an attempt waa 
made to levy a consolidated taic in order to avoid 
the evil of having to collect transit duties at many a 
place and maoy a time. Besides, a ^town duty^ was 
imposed under Regulation X of iSio throughout 
the Bengal Presidency (both the Upper and the Lower 
■Provinces} on graio, oil, oilseeds^ ghee* tobacco and 
salt. The transit duties w^ere placed under the 
supervision of a Commissioner of Customfi., while frown 
duties' were funned out for collcctionr^ All this, 
however* could not dfect any marked improvement 
in the customs administration. 'I'wo moj-e Custom^. 
Houses were established In iSiz at Bareilly and 
Ghazipur, while a third at Saharanpur was added Iq 
1814 , By Regulation V of iBay five more Customs 
Houses wete established for the Delhi Territory at 
Delhi, Gurgaon* Hansi, Hisar and Pan ip at. Thus by 

"^DcnJtglas Dewat: Hand JB&ol; [o the EtlgJuh Pre-Mutiny 
Rccerd, p. 16. 

The Growth of Federal Fiaance Id In-dia^ 

p. 31. 
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the rnimbet of Custoins Houses was agiain raided' 
to fiftetfir 

The hoatd of IL-cvenue at AlLahibiid was finding 
it difSciiJt CD manage tlic customs adminisctatioia of the 
piovince ptopetly due to the dcfccca and the corniji- 
tioii Lq the customs dcpiitmcnt, It^ thcrefote^ Sugges¬ 
ted co the Govetnment of India in iSi6 that the control 
of the customs admioistrition of the Uppte Provinces 
be transferred from cheno to the Board of Customs at 
Calcutta. This cliangc was introduced the same year 
hjr Hcgulacion IV. The changCj, however, did not 
prove practicable and hence by ELegulation I nf 1835 
the customs administration of the Upper Provinces was 
re-transferied to the Eoard of Revenue at AilahslKid. 

Meanwhile, in iBay^ as the result of a proposal 
from the Collectoi of Customs at Agra, a double line 
of chaakif was established On the south-western 
frontier of the provincej one along the frontier bewcen 
the Upper Provinces and Bharatpur, DhoJpur and 
Gwalior and the otber along the left bank of the 
Yamuna.*^ 

Tire ^utcet rottenness^ of the customs adminis¬ 
tration of both the Upper and the Lower ProvJnDes 
was emphasised upon by many administrators in the 
Bengal Presidency. Lord Willjam, BentEiick deputed 
Sir Charles Trevelyan in iflaa to report on the transit 
duties. Trevelyan submitted, his Report on the 
Inland Customs Duties in 1S5 j and attacked the whole 


*^Dtwar; Handbci&tj pp. Id-U. 

M 
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sysisni vigorously. He described the transit duties 
in the foilo’wing uvordsi 

"The intercourse between adjoiDing dhttiecs 
in the mtcriot is positively burdened with heavier 
duties chan the trade between England and India. 
English metal* and woollens arc admitted free and 
neatly all Othci articles at pet cent, and on the 
espott side, indigo, tobacco and cotton are free; white 
other articles arc charged aj per cent* but in the trade 
carried on between the most conciguous places in the 
interior, metals ate charged at ten per cent and other 
articles front five to ten per cent. This is a fact 
worthy of being iccorded for the information of 
posterity. If we were to encourage swamps or 
aocumnlate mounta^s between the different districts 
of our country, we could not paralyse iiicir industry 
ftO effectively as wc are doing by this scheme of 
finance."®* The above criticism of Trevelyan reqnites 
no comment. 

The impact of tbe transit duties can be clearly 
estimated by taking an otatnple. Raw^ cotton on 
entering the province was diarged at five pet cent 
advahrefTi^ but when it was made into yarn it had 
to pay another 7 ^ pet. cent, that is, the total tax was 
ijJ pet cent. The Same yarn had to pay per cent 
mote tax when it was woven into elotli* the total 
tax now being ffte^n pet cent of the value. Now, if 
the doth was dyed, a fresh tax of per ce nt had to 

®^TreveE)^an: Report upon the Inland Customs in the 
Stngal Presidency, p. 4. 
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be paid* making the ovfit-alJ transit dutjr 17^ per tem 
of the vituc of the article. Some goods, ho^f'eTcr* had 
to piy double Or treble transit duties—like oil* sugar* 
Saltpetre* shellac and leather.*' Btsides these* the. 
commodities had to pay town duty also. All these 
Cases and duties increased the price of commoditses 
considerably and Jed to the decline of trade and 
industry and local handicrafts. 

Lord Ellenborough, then President of the Board 
of Control jn England* attacked transit duties sitnul- 
tancously ‘when Ttevelyan reported against them. 
In a letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors 
he enumerated ajj articles, mostly of daily domestic 
use* which had to pay these duties. The letter had, 
however* no effect on the Court of Directors and the 
condition: went on deteriorating. 

Ultimately the Government of India moved in 
the matter* Lord Auckland as the Govcrnor-Geneial 
and Aleitaridet Ross as Governor of the AgraPtcsidecicy 
abolished all Customs Houses in the interior of the 
Presidency in 1856.“ The 'Town Duties’ were also 
abolished the same year* The work was completed 
by Lord Eiknbotough when he succeeded Auckland 
as the Governor-General of India. Instead of the 
former transit duty, the Government nout retained 
and concentrated on a costoms line on the frontier of 
the province, while a second line of customs was 
formed along the Yamuna as a check ftoin the evasions 

“TrcvelyaciL Report upon the Inland Cujtoms in tbc 
Bengal PrcEidcDcyj p, b, 

Adminlsttailcin nf [he East India Conlpanyp 

p. in. 
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and siniisgling from the farincr line: Both these 
uistoEQB Ujtiejvtre placed iindet one single Etimpcan 
officet by Act XVI of All the old chaukis also 

were abolished. 

The TPhoIc frontier vas placed under Wo 
officers—the customs line from the hills to Marluica 
was under the supfryision of Gk H. Smith who had 
his headquarters at Delhi, and tlic Customs line south 
of Mathuta was placed under Bluntr Act XVl of 
1S3S reduced the jautnbet of dutiable artielea to 
sin —cotton piece-goods, shawls, salt, sugar, tobacco 
and iron. Tliis number was reduced to three by Act- 
XIV of iS^5 when duty was levied only on salt, sugar 
and cotton. The new Act also abolished the expensive 
double line of Customs Houses- The one line which 
was now retained was divided into small beats in. 
order to tnake betiei supervision and control possible. 
A chain, of Customs Houses was maintained at Sifsar 
Hansi, Delhi, Kamal, Hodal and Agia under the 
supcivision of the Commissioner of Customs for the 
first division, and at Kalpi, Rajapur, Allahabad and 
Mirzapui Lindci the supervision of the Commissioner 
of Customs for the second division, Each of the te-n 
customs houses was placed under one E)eputy 
Collector. The Customs department was oompletcly 
separated from the Revenue department. The 
Goveronnent of the North-Western Provinces decided 
Oft Match as, !£S45, that the levcnuc officers wete to 
have “fio power of general conttol over the subordi¬ 
nate authorities in the Customs department, 

”Scc Douglas Dewar ifl the Journal of tlio United 
PrnvEtiCM Histcritai Saciely, Vol. ll, Par-t ll and Voi. Ill, 
Part r for details. 
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Tke cjustoms cordon was tjtteoded to indude 
Jhansi and Sangot in iSjji and Customs Houses wccc 
also established at those places. 

Saii T’ax 

A Sait tax was imposed upon the people ofthe. 
province and of the country from very catly times. 
In the time of Watrea Hastings, saltj which was 
a tnonopoly of the GovernmcDt, was placed nndei a 
new scheme according to which the salt prodneiDg 
areas were divided into agencies. Each agency was 
placed under an agent who was a civil officer, while 
the whole salt administration was under the- 
Superintendence of a Cornptroller with his headquarters 
at Calcutta. 

Salt was not produced in the Upper Provinces* 
It was supplied to the province from two sooiccs—a 
part came from the Lower Ptnvmcc of Bengal 
where it was either imported or produced on hehalf 
of the Governtnent, wliilc a major portion of the 
supply came from the Sambhar Salt Late in Rajputanai 
Tlic salt of Bengal paid an excise duty of Rs- a/ft/- pe^ 
maund. Therefore, it was allowed to enttt the North- 
Western PiovLnces £kc of duty. The Simbhai I,ate 
aalt had to pay an escisc duty of two rupees pci- 
maund. When it crossed the province east of 
Allahabad and came into competition with the salt 
of Bengal and Manchester, the Sambhar salt had-to 
pay a special duty of -/S/- maund.^ Tire 

“Lards, Third Rcgrert fram .Cttiinaitccc, 1352-33, Vol. 
>1XX1IL Appendix C. 
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Alldlibaid special duty oti Salt vas imposed by Act 
XIV of i%A 5 It Eupcc one per mauiid. Ic was reduced 
in 1S47 md again Jn 184^ when a reduction in the 
Salt Eiuty was made in BcngaL This w'as done in 
order to bring both Sambhat and Bengal sale oft 
a par.^ 

When the question of the revision of the Qiaiter 
of the East India Company came up before the British 
Pajliament in 1851-5^* it condirctcd searching enquiries 
into the salt tax. The monopoly of salt was dk- 
approved. But as the monopoly couM not be ^ven 
up due to fioanckl reasons and its being very 
lucrative, some reforms in the salt administration wcic 
rcooinmeoded by the Comtnittee finally in iSj6. 
By this time* howe^'cr, the GovcrnmcDtbad introduced 
most of the changes suggested by the Committer ^ 
The Committee .recommended that the periodical 
aiictioa of salt should be abolished and that the 
Government salt stores should be open for sale at 
all times. Auction sales were discontinued from the 
Same year and unlimited quantity of salt could 

be purchased by the wholesalers at fined price from 
the Government salt stores. The Committee also 
suggested chat importation of sale should be permitted. 
Such imports had started in iSiyand weci onincrc^' 
icg every year. The Government fixed a duty on 
foreign salt at E.S. jaj per hundred maonds. ns the 
imports of salt from abroad incrcaied^ its manufacture 
began to decline in Bengal. 

•'Houseofhciidfl, Third Report fioin ComctlitTee^ 

VuLuffic XXXIII, Appends G, 
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Salt was manufactured iu Bengal in iveiagt 
rather under one ahilling a maund and is sold at tbit 
pj-ioe plus a fiited duty of five ahillings fot the same 
quantity (miund). Add to this the cost of iiaospoit 
to die Presidency, and yon will have the sum total 
at which salt is purchased by the native dealer fiotn 
the Goverrimcnt, In round numbers it is rathei 
taoie than six shillings a. maund and a maund is equal 
to Bi English pounds (Ibs)/^ It was sold at Calcutta 
flttbe rate of one pence per pound (lb), but on 
coming over to Baniras the price of the Simc lo&e to 
two pence pet lb, Tbe consumption of salt p« 
head of the population was estimated at twelve lbs 
per annum In 1816 and nlao as late a$ tB- 4 ^ ^ 
^vages of manual and agricultnril labour were estimate 
fllIC'i= two per head per month. The cost of salt 
consumed by an individual per year at the above rates 
would amount to the earnings of clever days' labour* 
i. e.* about three per cent of the labourer $ inprOtMn 
This was the heavy impact of the salt taTC on the 
people qf the province. The tai Was collected by 
a customs line along the frontier of the prpviQMn 
In order to avoid competition between the salt 011 e 
Sambhar Lahe and that of Bengal and Manchester 
there was also a salt customs line frnm Allahabad to 


Jfiunpor. ■■ ______, 

“Kaye: Ad mmiStf a lion of the East Iwha Company, 
Apg>eudiK Aj p, (■ 73 . 

Tn reality the price of laEt was 6a. 

Calcutta and 1;3 b. ar BanaraJ. 

*' Report of Board of Ciuloma, Salt and 
iai9. Atw SCO Lords Report ffom Oamnuttee, iaa2‘53, VoJuiflc 
XXXIII* Appendix C. 
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Opivm Tax 

Opium was another monopoly of the Oo-vera- 
meot The cullivadon of poppy by pxiv^ce persons 
^5 prohibited Jn chc Nofch-Westerti Provinces by 
RcgiiEation XU of 1805 and in the Lo\sfct Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency by Regulation VI of 1755. 
It Tvas managed by the agents of the Governmeof 
appointed for that purpose. The Opium Agents 
annually entered into contracts xvith the cultivators 
vho were bound Co deliver the whole of their produce 
to the Govern ment Agent at a dited prJee^ which was 
normally Rs. j/S/-per seer or about js. 6d. per Ib.’^ 
Ciiltivaiion of poppy ’Cv'as not compulsory, but once 
a cultivator entered into a contract with the Opium 
Agent, he had to cultivate the full acreage stipulated 
id the agreernent. Default OC neglect was scvciely 
pcnaliacd. The Government attracted cultivators to 
enter into agreements for the cultivation of poppy 
by giving advances to them. The Itist advance of 
four rupees per bigha of land to be cultivated was made 
to the cultivators in Augusd after the contract was 
entered Into, 'When the sowing began in November, 
another advance of three ntpees per bigha was m-ade. 
The third instalment of the advance of three rupees 
per bjgha was made in January or Febtuaryj when the 
ictop was readyi in order to assist the cultivator jn 
gathering the produce. Finally the accounts were 
squared up when dciivety of opium w'as made to 
the Agent’s depots by the end of March.®' 

^'Kayci- Op. Git., AppendiK B, p. 631 f. n. 

®'IbJd, p. 6S1. 
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In the Nfotth-Westctn PcovinccSj poppy ' was 
cultivated! profitably in the Doab from the borders of 
Awadb in the east to Agra in the west. The area 
tvas about five hundued miles in length and E\pt> 
hundred miles in breaddi. The manufacture of opiutn^ 
from the poppy plants grown in the Doab^ was carried 
out in a separate agency,, the agency of Banaras with 
its headt^uatters at Ghazipur. After manufacLute, 
opium was expoiced to China and other countries of 
the Far East. 

The Select Committee of 1831-35 set up by the 
British Patltamenc was opposed to the monopoly of 
the Government in poppy culdvarion and opium 
manufacture^ and found many faulcg with the opium 
monopoly aod the revenue derived from that souiot. 
Howeverj it could not suggest an alternative to 
compensate the loss by abolishing this monopolyt 
Moreover., it was argued tint ultimaEcly the duty on 
Opium was shifted Co those pergon? who took it, 
and the largest quantities of the drug were eacpoited to 
and consmued in China. Theicfotc, the opium duty 
did not gain aoy importanct in Indian afi-airs and 
politics, 

Tht Abkati 

Abkaii was eudse duty on che manufacture 
and Sale of intoxicants and alcobolk ddnks. The 
duty on io toxicants and dimlis was prevalent 
in the pre-Britisb days as well, and the contract for 
its collection was normally given to the highest -biddcTr 
When the East India Company took over the 
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fldmiDistritio^ of iJne Ceded and Conquered Di^ctiotSy 
it contiQued the same sjrstem of abkari which it had 
inherited. The chief intOj^loants coming under the 
abkari tas were toddy, arak, bhang and ganja. The. 
collectors of the various districts collected the tax 
at the place of sale and looked after its proper 
conduct. License? for the opening of shops for the 
Bale of intOKkants were also issued by the CoUectots. 

Du-ij 

Otiginally two reasons had prompted the 
Government of India to Introduce stamp duty; firstly, 
to discourage the unusually large uumbcj: of law suits 
in the courts of the Company* and secondly^ to 
make up the loss of revenue testihing from the 
abolition of the old police tan. When the Stamp tax 
was introduced, it was required to affix stamps in 
legal proceedings and in courts of law only. But 
later the use of stamps became necessary also for 
business transactions* like the receipts* hand-notes, 
bills of exchange* bonds, etc. Similarly* legal docu¬ 
ments and deeds for the itansfcr of land and property 
algo had to he written on stamped paper. Conac- 
quently* the Stamp duty yielded mote aisd more 
income to the Government as trade and commerce* 
industry and crafts and the administration of jnstice 
expanded andf the eoonomic life of the people 
improved. 

The. Tosi 

The Post Oifice was another 'source of income 
for the Government of the Korth-Wes tern Provinces. 
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The Post Office administration of the Upper PtoviDces 

was sepatited from ttie Post Office adminWttatiofL of the 
Beagal PresidencY from May 10, 1831 j as the result of a 
rafiotution of the Governor-General-in^CounciL For 
the time being the Post-Master General of Calciatta 
looked after tlic post office in this province also.^ h- 
separate Post-Master General for the North-’^cstem 
Provinces was appointed in A remarkable- 

change was cifccted in the postal charges when a 
uniform rate was fixed for the whole country. The 
North-'Western Provinces was the only province in 
India where the Pose Office showed a surplus; in 
older provinces like the Bengal, Bombay and Madias- 
Ptesidencies there was a deficit in the postal budget 
of the days before the Gr&at Revolt of 

Mij^eUamous Taxsi 

A large number of other minor imposts and 
taxes were imposed on the people of the province in 
the early days of the Goinpany’s rule- These minor 
imposts were as unproductive as they were vcKatJous. 
Most of theca were -ancconomical and their proceeds 
did not justify their continuation. A major portion 
of most of these minor imposts usually went into the: 
pockets of the petty local officials who were enuusted 
with their collection. The rahduH imposts^ the brni 
tax ac the ferries, the efjaitkidan tax from the people, 

“Retulution of Governor^Ccncral dated Aprit 95, 1S35, 
vide Home, Public ProccEdinga, No, 7 of May 6, 1355. 

"Rciolution ol GovcrPor-CjCDcral, vide Hosic, Rublitt 
Proccedinga, No. 9 November 6j ISS^, 

“GampheiJ: Modern ludia, p. 3^3. 
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the puibandi tax collected for the construction and 
repair of bridges over fivers and big camls, the 
pitshiabandi tax collected for the c0tisttiic±ioti and repair 
of emhajikmcnta and the wheel tax or a levy on the 
carts were the common taiita throughont the province 
before ifljft* of which no record is available. Though 
■ the Government ofificially abolished many of these 
impost!! when the local ofHcials were paid from the 
Si^te treasury, they continued in the interior of the 
country unchecked^ undetected and uncared for by the 
^Governrue-Dt- 

Mention may also be made among the misce- 
Tlsmeons sources, of the income of the State to the 
judieial fines and fees charged by the Government for 
various purposes- Judicial fines and cjther fees yielded 
a good amount of income. For instance, in- 1S45-JO 
.the income from this soutce was Ks. 3.,oy,aj7, 

It is a well-known fact that most of tile records 
of the Government of the Nordi-Westettii Provinces 
were burnt and-or dcsfioyed during the disturbances of 
iSjy-jSr It is not possible, therefore, to collect exact 
figures aud calculate the impact of these taites and 
imposts on tlic people in the absence of adequate 
ioformatiotL Moreover, many of the minor imposts 
tad been aboH-shed by the Government officially aud 
hence their records cannot be had at any cost. 


CHAPTER Vll 

administration of justice 

On his attival in 1828 Lotd WiEliani Eentlnck 
found the adiEinistraticin of justice to be one of the 
most dcfoctive bj:ftTichc& of the East India Company’a 
Government In India, Not only ^ere the provincial 
courts slow in dispensing justice and corrupt in work- 
Lag, they were also not in a position to BidiTiini&tcr 
justice pEopcily, This system of judicial adtninistration 
had been introduced by Lord CotnwaSliSr He had to 
look no fuLCther than Bengal, Bibat and Orissa with 
the Zamiadari of Banaias 011 the eircremc west. Great 
additions of territories had been made to the Bengal 
Presidency by the time of Bendnek, which now extend¬ 
ed from Ifengal in the cast to the Satlaj river in the 
wtst However, there was so fai only one coutt of 
final appeal for the entire Bengal Pressdencyr Parties 
to a cast 'had to travel about a thousand miles in 
search of juscicc in those dayJ of difficult and daRgeroas' 
tiavch which caused great hardship and loss of time' 
and money. Sometimes litigants ptefeircd to forego 
jasriec and decide matters themselves by peaceful' 
aibitration Or use of force than to undergo all the 
hardships of seeking justice and redress from the 
Company's courts. In 183,1, Bentinck cstabUsbcd 
separate Sadr' Diwani and Sadr Niaamat Courts at 
Allahabad^ for the Upper Provinces, to which appeals 
lay from all the local Judges. This greatly relieved 

'Bengal Regulat on VI uf 1831. 
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the JudgK q£ the Sadr Courts at Calcutta and made 
justice a bit easiei and cheaper for the people living iu 
this province. Other changes effected simultaneously 
were those of employing more Indians to the judicial 
po5tSj= and increasing the number cf judicial officers in 
order to cOpC with the increasing volume of work. 

The year is itnportant for the creation of a 
new po&t for Indians in the judicial administration of 
die Govcifiment of the East India Company- So fer 
there were only two judicial posts to which Indians 
could be appointed—the Munsifs and the Sadr Amins. 
The Indian Munsifs were first employed by Lotd 
Cornwallis under the designation o£ Commissioners 
and were Indians appointed to relieve the European 
Judges. The post of Sadr Amins^ the nest senior 
office, was created In i^oj. By 1^17 the Munsif could 
* decide cases the value of whose amount in dispute 
did not exceed Rs. tjo^ while the Sadr Amins’ juris- 
diction was extended^ according to the desire of the 
Sadr Courts, to cases whose value in dispute did not 
exceed Rs. rooo. Bentinch created a third superior 
class of judicial post ibr Indians, called the Principal 
Sadr Amins, with enlarged powers and greater emolu¬ 
ments. They were authoiiaed to decide cases up to 
Rs, 5000 in value and appeals from their decisions 
lay with the English Judges,= 

RcRuIatEon V of I8JI; CowdE; Hiitory 3 n d Cana- 
titutian of the Ckjurta and Legisfative Adthorjlies in Indi-a, 

p. 200. 

^Bengal Regulation V of 1S31. 
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Thfi QjJlcctor wis auihoiLzed to try ill suinmaiy 
suits relating to rent itid hia decisions i^crc final. The 
Com tnUsionct could revise a case only on the groued 
that it 'vas not of a nature which could be calSed a 
surntnity suit, “Thus/' says Cowell, 'fin tSji rent 
and revenue cases were again transferred to the 
Collectors, in otdat to facilitate the collection cf 

Government revenue.Considerable oppression 

resulted from this state o£ things, the tenant not being 
sufiiciently protected firnen the land-lord* and the land¬ 
lord not being sufficiently protected from the 
Collector.”^ 

The first Step towards the appointment of a 
District and Sessions Judge was taken the same year 
( ia;jt ) when the Governor-Gcacral-in-CQiincil was 
empowered to invest the Wallah Judge with full powers 
to conduct the duty of Sessions, whenever the pressure 
of wort made it cssentiaL In the beginning the Judges 
were asked to conduct Sessions in erceptional cases 
only* but subsequently it became a Tcgular practicer'^ 

The System of trial by fujy was introduced in 
the Indian Courts in i95i> The same year corporal 
punishment was abolished.^ Regulation El of 
resulted in the complete extinction of the Courts of 
Appeal and Grcuit* and all pending cases were refer- 

^Gowclir Hiatory and Cfliudtution of Courts and Le^O- 
latLvt Authorities iu India, p. ISl, 

*Ihid, pp, 15d-EJ7. 

'Bengal Reguiadun VI of ta^I, 

"F. MiUett on May 24, 1352 in Loftls Repurt IrM, 
Commiuee* 1852, Volume XXX, Q.u 4 ition Nu, 1235. 
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red tcj the Sadr Diwani Adalat at Allihabad for 
disposal. All the crLminal fHjvers of the CoiiniriissiQiJier^ 
except those relating to the Police^ ts'erc transferred 
to the Judges in This \was effected by a letter- 

dated June 16^ i&jj- The change made the Gvli Judge 
both CitII and Sessions Judge. The Judge formcriy 
had magisterial powers also; Liiit he could not perforin 
ail his duties ptoptrly as his wotk had fnctetiscd out 
of propocuon. MoreoTcrj as a Judge he could not 
try cases whjdi he had committed as a Magistrate. 
Therefore, the functions of the Magistrate had to be 
transferred to ±e Collector who was now called 
Coileccor-Mag-is mte. In course of time this uniun of 
the two offices in one individual became universal and 
between and 1^37 it -was adopted Ut all die 

districts of the North-Western Provinces. 

The Lieutenajiit'Govemor recorded hk opinion 
on the language used in the courts of the province on 
August if, 1836^ fl^id thought it desirable "that the 
language of the people should, if possible* be that oT 
the business of the coutc and that atleast an endeavour 
Ought to be made to intcoducing it/'^ Lord Augtlaud,. 
the Governof-General* agreed with Metcalfe and Eaid:^ 
'^it must be admitted that Persian is a foreign language- 
not generally in use for conocjulaJ purposes,,,.. .and 
that its retention as the language of the courts keeps 
the bulk of the people in ignorance of the judicial 

PjJctigaL Rcgtilati □Ji -yii of -[SSS-. 

‘MstcEween tu Macnaghten No- 3025 of Augujt 25* 135d*, 
Vide Home, Judic]a( Proccedingfl, No, 7 of October 10, lE^S, 
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pfoce«ling3. H .. But Alexander Ross was doubtful 
of the. success of the scheme. “ The Governor- 
Gcnecars apptowal of tlic inttoduotEon of Urdu in the 
courts wnfl conveyed to the Go^^ernraent of the Nordi* 
Western Provinces on October to. i 9 and on Novem* 
ber I the Sara e year a n order was is sued by the Ltcucenan t- 
Goveroot perrditEmg the use of Urdu in place of 
Persian as the court language in the Norrb-We&tefn 
Provinces, The measure proved very popular and 
aueccssful and hence on July iBjji* the courts were 
forbidden to use Persian; they were undcred to use 
Urdu or Hindustani in Persian chacaeters io tbeis 
proceedings.One thin^ worth noting in this 
tonneecioD, hnwcvcrj is that while the people of the 
province were opposed to Persian and were in favour 
of UtdUj they were against the jntrodaction of Nagaii 
script and Hindi language iu the courts. The Nagari 
script and Hindi language were used in the Saugor 
and Narbada Tenitories oniy.'^ 

In 1S57 it decided that the statements of 
the parties in a case and the evidence of witnesses 
should be recorded in the iaoguagc in which they w^cre 
•given- Formerly discrepancies arose in translations 
and the wimesEes a& well as the parties to a dispuce 

" ^“^AuetlatitL's Minute af Septemter 25, 1336, vide Hume, 
JudicLai PrMWdlnES, No. 136 of October 10^ 1636. 

*^MiiiUtcof Rob of September 29i lE36j. vide Hoffle, 
Judicial Ffcteccdings, No, 13P of Oc[ol>cr lO, 1636, 

“M Smithy RcgiBK f S adr Courts to Tliomason^ No. 672 of 
April 4. 1640, vide Houje, Judiciai Pfoeecdinfii, No, 4 of 
May 11, 

^*Hjomc Ucptt, MiacelLancouB Recorda. Judicial fapera, 
No, S of Decemher S, 1840, 
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could not verify the mtrectnesE of their recorded 
itutements, ejtccpt throngb i lawyer^ This reform^ 
indeed, improved the administiatioo of ja^tica greatly.’* 

When pleaders who understood the English- 
ianguagc were employed both the patties to a suit^ 
it was at the dlsctetiori of the trying Judge to direct 
that the oral pleading be conducted in English. If 
a patty changed its pleader i n the middle of the case 
that was being condocted in T^nghsh^thc change was to- 
have no effect on the language of pleading; the Judge 
could insist on the use of English in such cases 

it Was cjiatLcd in i 344 suits within the- 

competence of the Principal Sadr Amins and the Sadr 
Atnins -should be instituted in thecr courts onfy as fat 
as possible. The Z(Ha and Gty Judge couSd, how¬ 
ever, withdraw any of tbein aud try them himself, 
This waa^ in fact, the beginning of the gradation of 
the courts of ju?dce. So far, tlierc w 3 £ no scienujfic: 
gfadation oc hierarchy in the courts of the East India 
Coinpattyj and SO aiso in tlie North-Western Provinces.. 
Naturalfy* therefore^ all coutta entctiaJited original 
primary cascsj which meant waste of time for the 
higher courts. Now tlae whole machinery was set id. 
gear and on scientific lines. 

The above^ in broad outEine^ were tiie mairt 
changes introduced in the ludicial administration of 

**ITarington t& BujVibyi No. Ifft on February 17, 
vStIc Home, Judieta] ProeeedijigF, No. 3 of April 3, iS37. 

^•Shakeip^ar to Cumr, No. 1939 daced Msy ll, 19^16,, 
vide Horae, fudiDial Procccclj nja. No. 44 of May i3, 18^6, 

^^Act IX of tB44, 
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the Noi^h-Wcstcin Provinces up to the Great ReroU 
of iSjy, Many minor changes wcxemEidc from time 
to time, which will be diaenssed under their respective 
heads. One genecal code of [usticc, however* waa 
introduced only by Act VHT of iSjj. 

Judicial MACHimiftY amd Orcjanization 
The judicial organiza tion of India and that of the 
North-Western Provinces were modelled on their 
administradTC systen^s. “Executive officers were for 
long vested with judicial powers aod still (i^iol retain 
functions of this character tn a large estent/^'^ The 
smallest unit of administration was the village. A 
number of them were grouped into taluks ot tahails^ 
the administrstive officer of the tahsll being the 
Tahsildatr He cicrciscd the powers of a Magistrate 
witlnQ his (urisdiction. His deputy* the Naib'Tabsildjx* 
Eometimes officiated for hiin. The supervision of a 
number of tihsiis of a district fell to the Deputy- 
Collector and above them was thcMagisttate-Collectoi; 
of the d is trice. The Magistrate-Collector of the 

North-Western Provinces wias in charge of the general 
administrative supervision of the whole disttict* and 
the supervision of the admlnisttation of justice also 
was in his jurisdiction. In higher coatts, however* 
the adminiatfation of justice was conducted and con¬ 
trolled by purely judicial officers who had nothing to 
do with e^iecniive duties. , The Sessions Judge* for 
example* was a JilJgc, pure' and dmpk. The Sadr 

Adminiitmtivc I^fbleCHI of Bridah rodia, 

p. 411, 
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CourtSs fll&o^ bad oo othtr duties bej^ocd impateiog 
justicfi to the people. 

(a) CiBil 

The lowest civil judicial officei? were the Mutisifs 
who were empowered to try suits aud decide ca^cs the 
value id dispute of which did uot exceed tiuee hundred 
lapce^^ A icgulat appeal from theii decisions lay 
with the City and Zilla Judge whose dechsious were 
final.1® The Sadr Atnins were autborized to hear 
CUSC 5 whose value in dispute did not exceed lupces 
one thousandTheir primary jurisdiction was stated 
by the Law Commission o£ iSjj to begin from cases 
whose value in dispute was above three hundred 
rupees." Appeals from the decisions of ±c Sadr 
Amins lay with the City and Zilk Judge whose judg¬ 
ments v^ere finab and, the same applied to summaty 
appeals rejecting suits.*^ A special appeal from their 
dodsioDS in rcgulat cases* however* could be made* in 
some cases, with the Sadr Diwani Adalat.^s The 
Principal Sadr Amins were empowered to tty all suits, 
whether originally instituted in their courts ot appeals 
from lower courts tefetted to them by the City and 
ZiUa Judge* whatever be the value of the amount in 
dispute. Appeals from the decisions of the Principal 
Sadr Amins lay With the City or Ztlla Judge* but where 
the value of the amount io dispute exceeded rupees 
“Bengal RegijIatEoQ V oM33I. 

■^Beag;ai Etcgdatian V of lEJSl and Act TX of 1344. 

“The first Report <jf the Indian Law Goffimisaion, 1853* 
Appendix B* No. 3. 

Bengal Regulation V of 1B31. 

"Act XVI of 1833. 
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five chou^and^ the appeal lay direct with tbc Sadc 
Diwani Adakt, the highest coutt of dvil justice ici 
the province.^ 

The MunsifsH the Sadr Atnias and the Principal 
Sadt Amins were uocovenaoted judicial oificetS- The 
eoveoanted officers were the City and 2il]a judgi& and 
the Judges of the Sadr Diwani Adalat. 

The City and Zilia Judge ha,d original jurifidic- 
tioo to an unlimSted amonot of money in dispute, 
commeociog from rupees five thousand.^ ’Whenever 
the judges wefe over-burdened with appeals from the 
lowct courts like those of the Munsifs and Sadr 
AmioSj they could refer some of the ca^es of didr 
couct to the Priodpa] Sadt Ainin?, abet secutiiig 
permission of the Sadr Diwani AdaJat to do 50,== 
They enjoyed the authority also of withdtawiog any case 
from the files of the Principal Sadi Amins or Sadr 
Amins and try them cither personally or rtfet them to 
some otlicr subordinate court,^ Appeals from the 
decisiojus of chc City aod Zilla Judges lay with the Sadt 
Diwanl Adalat,^ which was the hightst civil court of 
appeals in the province, It could call for cases ihc 
value of chc amount io dispute of which croeeded 
rupees ten thousand from the City and Zilla Courts 
and decide them itseIC The Sadi Adalat mighttiy 
them even as original cases, The dccisiotis of the Sadr 

“Act XXV oflBJ?. 

RcguLatlofl V of 1831, 

Act IX uf 1^44. 

“Bengal Rcgttiaiioii 11 of 1833 atid Act XVi fl£ 1853. 

^TAct X of IB59. 
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Diwani Adalit were final, tjtcept in the respect of those 
ca&cs the value of nirhosc amDunE in dispute cyceeded 
rupees ten thousand, when the appeal from the Sadr 
Court Jay with the Queen of England in Council, that 
is, the Privy Counch. 

In iSj 7 a hill was introduced to enlarge and 
define dre jurisdictiort of me CoUeetora m )udicial 
ofiicera. It gave the revenue officers exclusively the 
right of primary cognizance of all cases of ejectment, 
cancclkdcm of leases for arrears of rent, enhanoement 
of rent and the right of giving patin ( tide deed ) and 
demanding kaluli^t ( agieemeoL ). The Bill became an 
Actio t 8 j()—A ct X of i 6 j 9 - It gave to the Collectors 
the sole right to tty a number of cases wliich ^'should 
not be cognisable in any other court or by any other 
offieexj or in any other manner/’^® As Cotvell has 
tightly remarked, by this Act the CoEcctor was “in¬ 
vested with civil jurisdiction in rent cases to the 
exclusion of civil courts 

(t) C?imina/ 

The ludiiQ law officers of the Zilk and Oty 
CourtM—the Sadr Amins and Principal Sadr Amins— 
had limited ccimlual |Lirisdtction jn cases involving 
petty thefts or Other trivial offences referred to them 
for trial by the Magistrates. Their power of punisli- 
ment CEteuded up to a hoe of fifty^ rupees and imptison- 

^^GoAi'clh HiEtory and Ci^nttitncian of the OouKa and 
Lcgialativc Authorities in ludia, p, 

“Bectgal RcsuktLDU III of IfiJl; JteguktLQn V of 1831; 
HegLiladoi] 11 of 18 ^^ 
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mtnt with labour not rscccding ont i7ioECti-“ Appeal 
from tJieir sentence lay Tilthm one montb with the 
Magistfa-tc or Joint-Magistrate.®^ The Efeputy-Magss- 
teates hfldj lihe the Sadr Amins and the Principal Sadr 
Amins, limited juiisdiction in criminal matters extend¬ 
ing to imprisonment for one monthi with an additional 
*ne inontli’s itnpiisQnmcnt in Uch af corporal puntish- 
meni.-^= Such cases 'where they considered hcavLci 
penalty and more severe puDishment essential^ they 
had to refer to the Magistrate or the Joint-Magjstrate.^ 
An appeal from their sentence lay within one month 
■with the Magistrate-^ 

The Sadr Amins, the PiincipaE Sadr Amins, and 
Deputy-Magistrates were all uncovenanted judicial 
■ofliccrE in criminal marici's. 

The AssistanT-ilagi&ir^tcs had the same powers 
In criminal matters as the Deputy-Magistrate s. TJPhen 
they were specially appmntcd to some position, tliey 
^touid inflict impitso-omcnc for one year.“ The City 
■and Zilla Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates could 
sentence an accosed to two ycars^ inapEisonmeot with 
hard kbout. The casea requiring heavier puoiahments 
were referred to the Sessions jndge and forwarded to 
him for disposal.® An appeal from the decisions of 

^etXX?CloJl94l. , . . . ^ r 

®'ilcSuJatinn 11 of 1334; ActXV ef IS+^ Snd Act X at 

1354. 

^fisnSil R-cjulatitm III W L821 h 

®*Act XXXI of le+l E X of 1354. 

“ActXVof1343. 

®^Ecnsa] Regulation XII of 1018; Act II of t B34, 

"Acc XXXI ol 1341; F, ML[l(tt, Queation No. 123?'^ 
Houw of Lorda, Report from Cdmntlttcca, 1852* VoIhhm XXX. 
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the Magiatiices lay mdhin one month with the Sessions. 
JudgC.^ The Sessions Judges were empowered to- 
Tty cases and StciEcnee the culprits in cases referred to 
them by the ilagistratej and Joinc-Magistrares. They 
were Lo hold monthly jail deliveries also.^ Appeals 
from all convictions and original decisions of the 
Magistrates lay with these Judges.^’ All sentences of 
impiisonment ftur life and those of death as well aa 
ihc punishments for offences against the State had to 
be confirmed by the Sadr Kiaamat Adalat and thert 
only could they be held valid and carried out.'^“ The 
Sadr hvi2amat Adalat was the highest court of criminal 
justice In the North-Western Provinces which was 
created along with the Sadr Diwanl Adalat in ilji. 
It took oogniaartce of all crimlna] matters throughout 
the ptovince and had the power to pass fh^al sentences 
of death amd also those of imprisonment for life. It 
could annul or mitigate the sentences of the lower 
courts,*^ Decisions of the taw courts on crimes- 
against the State had to be reported to the Govern¬ 
ment, v-'hose orders were to be awaited for three 
months before the sentences could be carried out.*^ 

^'Benga] UcauJation VTI of tBJl; Act Vll af 1B35, 

"Act XXXI of IB^h Act X of ie54- 

"Rcgnlatlod [ of I6i9f RegulatEou VTI &f 1631; Act VI I 
oft^Jatul Act Vofia41, 

^Act XXXI of ia41 and Act XIX of 1343. 

"Act Vof ]B41. 

^'^Haringtop otv Dvtenibcr llj, ia:35> to Macawecn, vide 
Home. Jurficia] Pfoceedin^f, Xo- 5 of January 19,^133$, 
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(i) The 0£ice 

The iLjcgistcj; (later Kegistrar ) was the chief 
tnifiisterial official of the two Sadr Courts o£ the 
ptovitice. He conducted cocteapoodcrice of the couriB 
in the Engtl&h departincDt in both civil aod crimkial. 
matter? yodcr the direction of the Sadr Addati. 
supervised the work of the jonior officials in hU 
office and maiotained proper discipline in ^the office 
staff. All orders of the two courts; wcic issued iu his 
oaiDc and under his signatace. 'Ihc dechions and 
sentences of the Judges of the Sadr Ad^^lats wcie- 
signed by the Judges themselves, but the copies there* 
of were made under ths signature of the Register. 

The number of cases in the Sadr Courts of ibe 
Motih-’tf'estein Provinces bcciiuc so tdat even, 
those cases io whicli the Govermnent was a party 
could not be managed properly by the Board of 
Revenue of the province. The recotd of sxidi cases 
pending with the courts had bsconoe roo bullsy and 
uQmanagcable. Therefore. Lieu ten flflt^Ggvcinor Tho¬ 
mason sought the GoyetnoT-GtncnVs pcrtrission to 
create a new office of Legal Remembrancer foi the 
North-Western Provinces in ^tid on the receipt 

of his sanction i Legal Remembtancer was appointed. 

Similarly, the sancUon for the post of a Transla¬ 
tor for translating the decisions of the Sadr Courts 

^•Thcirntjon toEushbyT Na, 961 on March lb 
Hoai£^ Judicia] PnocecdingJ, No. 9 of March 35.1S43. 

“LcttcrJJo. H&l of April?. 184a, vide Home, Judldfll 

Procetdin**, No. Iti of AugUir 2fi, 1846. 
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JlOm Engliah into Hindi and Ui;dii waa requested by 
.A. Slmkcspcar in his letter to Busbbj' on April 7* 
164$,-^ So far the. ttsnslicion of the dedsioiia was 
^tep^red by the. Register of the Sadr Cotutta^ but his 
lOfficc duties did not leave bim time for this ivork. 
The Govcrnor-Genetal^s aanctioii was given on 
Auguat 16^ and a Trauiktor was appointed on a 
-Salary of five hundred rupees per month,"' 

John Ruasell Coivin prcaaed and received sane- 
<t]Qn from tbe Governor-Gcnciai for the post of a 
Goirernmenc Advocate.'*^ 

The Sadr Diwani and Sadr Nizaruit Adaiats 
were transferred from Allahabad to the capitai of tho 
North-Western Provinces at Agra in 1S4J. Thus most 
■of the offices of the Government came to beoentrairzed 
.at tbe head quarters of the Government of the provinee. 

The High Courts at CalcuttaH Bombay and 
>Zv£adraa were cstabliHhcd by the Indian High Courts 
Act of iSfii. Section it> of this Act became instru¬ 
mental in the csiabiishment of u. High Court at 
Allahabad in when the Sadr Coutts were aboli¬ 

shed, The original jurisdiction of the High Courts 
was derived from ihe Crown Courts and the appellate 
juiisdicdon waa derived from the Companyk Sadr 
Courts. 

“Home, Judicial Prc?Cecdin^Ff No. 20 of August 26j 
. ■■ ■■ 

^®Hoine,' MjEccflancoiis Records [Judicial] No-. 6 of 
_^Ju[y 1.0, 1343; No. .10 of Decetaber 1 Ij 184^. 

^^Aucldancl Colvin: John RuMcH Gcilvin, p. tfift. 
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Civil JosTiCE iH tHTi PaoviscE 

The Motch-WcBtern, Piovinces bad passed into 
the poS3c&&ioo of the India Company at a time 
'when they “were most distofhed iatcinaUy. Tbeie 
vete itobbers and high^^^'aymca everywhere and the 
political condition was aiso very unatabk. Under 
these dreumstancea people naturally had greater con- 
tCmd about safety of tbeii lives and, tbetefoiCj for 
crimes involTiog the question of life and death and 
big properties rather than for petty civil disputes 
among them. For this reason the number of civil 
cases which came up for trial before the eivjl courts 
^et up by the Company GoverntnerLt was smalk 
JMioroover^ tboEc days people preferred to decide their 
idisputcs themselves by use of force or through the 
agency of the vDlage pnachoyai. The adcnioJstrative 
machinery was properly reorgaoized when the political 
ccmirol of the EngUsh over the province became firm, 
and b course of cJtnc peace retained to the country, 
thanks to the East India Company's stable Government. 
People now began to pay more attention to the pro¬ 
blems of their day-to-day lifcj as there was no longer 
political instability there to divert theit attention or 
exhaust their energies. They tutned to theii personal 
problems and disputes, The result vfss that the 
number of casea m the civil.courts began to sh[>TV an 
upward tendency. .On the other band, the Govern¬ 
ment reduced the number of iudicial offioers* as thie 
.fbllowbg figures show^ 
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Year 

No, of judicLat 
officbti. 

No. of Suits 
admitted. 

No. of suits 
decided. 

ia3i 

243 

25,452 

41,896 

1S32 

235 

33,663 


1633 

173 

36,S50 

44,969 

1634 

154 

46,162 

51j2iP 


The cicstreasing numbci of judicial officers and 
iricrcaping number of civil eases show Ehat the investi¬ 
gation had become comparatively easy as thiogs settled 
down and peace came hack to the ptovince. 

In TS57 Walter PlM^er^ a Jodge of tlieSadr Diwaoi 
Adatat, was appointed on special duty to re pore on 
the functioning of the Munsifs’ courts.''® He submitted 
i psttia], inecimplete and biased report on the work¬ 
ing of tlie Mansifs’ courts in the Saharanpiir, Meerut^ 
Moradabad, Bareilly and Aligarh diarricts, in which he 
poirtted out 1 iiujTiber of irregularities comraitred by 
these judicial officers. Th e Governor- Gen eral, however^ 
did not agree with the prejudiced report aad^ there- 
forc> Ewce was relieved from bJs post and bis leporr 
was shelved.''^ 

The cocitribufLoo of the different branches of 
the judicial machinery to the proper ad minis trition of 
justice in the province can be cstimated from the 
fn| towing* figures: — 

MiiceJianMUJ Recorda (Judicial), No. 

1637. 

"^Hciine, MiEccllaD eouB Rceorffa (Judieiai) No. 7 of 
AugOU 4^ tS3e. 

“^Comnicinj, Firat Report, 1S52'35, Vol. XXVII, Appen* 
dirt 3, p. 4J1, 
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— 


Caa^s for 

Ditpnacd 



Co lift 

the 

afj 

the end 



year. 


of the year. 



1833 

1349 

18331 16491 1633 

l8iS) 

1, 

SadrDLwanl Adalata, 


366 

213^ 207 

1.543 

145 

2, 

Pfovieeial Gonvea, 

l,3fi3 


224i - 

to 



Judge] Couris. 

— 

9,524 

— 1 3,322 

— 


4. 

Chy ZilL^ Judge!. 

22,915 

— 

3,*l^j — 

(5,395 


5: 

CommisaiDner, Su- 



1 




pcrinCcrtdcnt ofHiJl 

— 

4,470 

— 2,219 




Stations- 



s 

— 


■6, 

PidncLpal Sadi Amifii 

7,454 

3.185 

4,028, e.tSB 

I 2,634 

1,733 

7. 

Sadr Amius, 

0,aaE 

13,725 

6.1321 10,24 

1,225 

3,389 

8, 

MumLO. 

[4fi,727171,033 

l3i3 96* 55,866,13,831513,M3| 


Total 

1 1 

■a 9,347,1,07,^95 
1 E 
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Of Lhc dimes comsaicted in tlnis province^ three 
major OQC3 deserve mention. They v^exe thagi^ gang 
lobbecy and mntdei:. Tbagi was perpetrated by the 
■ao-called followers of goddess Kali who Waylaid travel¬ 
lers on the highways and strangled them when taken 
nnawarca. According to the Samm^^iar Diijpan^ a 
^lOmemporaty newspaper, ^‘one hundred chags slaugh¬ 
ter, on 30 average^ eight butidted persons in a 
■monlb."®' Tbe thags dismtbfd the peace of the bigh- 
way, and greatly impeded tbe trade and commerce of 
the province. The Somachar DarpamAiii^: ^Tt is not, 
thercfoie, going fat beyond the truth to affirm chat, 
between the Narbada and the Satiaj, the jmtnber of 

' ^amach&r DarpSA ai 1353, vide Kaye: Admlniatra- 
tion of tbe East India Co«ipai^y, p. 3*1 f. o. 

“Sartiachar Uarpan of 1833, vide Kaye; Admunitraucn uf 

the Eait India Company, p. 361, 
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petaons mutaercd every ycai is not less than tco 

thousand.” 

DacoUy ot gang robbery aUo vv-as an evil of long 
Standing. It was pccpetratctl by violence, moat fif£“ 
□ iientLy at night, and often attended with massacre. 
^■Treasure and costly deposits of jewds or other 
portable articles of value ace generally the objects of 
flctaclt. Money'dealers, merchants and the Government 
arc in consequence most commonly the sufferers*’, repor¬ 
ted Sir Charles Metcalfe.^ The Lieutcnaut-Goveruor 
believed that the robbers came from outside the North- 
Testcen Provinces—from the side of Awadh and 
Gwalior- But, he said, “it stems probable that they 
must gencmlly have local aid in the vicinity of the 
pUec of their attack.” That this edme was folWed 
by the dacoits as a profession Is eoofttmed by the. 
reports of Ross and Steemam" 

Murdet and Euklde were mote common tberu 
than now. Slight differences among people were deci¬ 
ded by resort to force and when matters became acute, 
the parties had recourse to justice at the law courts of 
the Hast Tndsa Company. Life in the Pre-Rcvolr 
period was cheap, and less tegard was paid tt> it, and 
hence cases of murder were many. The hw courts 

^vete ever busy with such cases, ttnd ibc judges were 

over-burdened with work. 

■‘^MtHC&irc to Autklartd, Nt>, 1421 of Jarttiat/ It, 1337, 
VLd& Home, JudicJal TroccedirteB, No. 12 of Febmayy 27, 1337, 
wRoH’ Minute on DacoiCv. vid^ Home, Judic-LEil Pr-occcd- 
ipM, No-13 of February 27, 1337; Slccmao: Report Ort die 
Dtpredaticius Cofumictcd by the Ttiaj; Gangi of Upppf and 
Central Iitdia; SlecmafLi Report on Bad hat alirta Bayrct 
DacoLi^. 
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TheGovcfEoi of the Agia Presidency recommen¬ 
ded in lejl that the European judicial ofliccis be rcUe- 
ved tnneh of thek dutifes connected ^ith ciimiaal 
justice by cioofettiog on such of the Sadr Amins and 
PAndpal Sadr Amins as might be found well-c^oalifiedj. 
the "whole or any part of the powers now exercised by 
the Jolnt-Magiatrates and by investing the Munsifg 
with the powers now exercised by the Sadr Amins.. 

And this change was effected soon aftar. 

Up to the time of Lord Auckland the method- 
of testing the efficiency or otherwise of a judge was to- 
find out the proportion of acquittals to convictions in 
the number of persons registered in hig coutt. Lortl 
Auckland felt this mode to be most defective and pro-- 
tested against it.* Therefore, it had to be given up. 

The ouraher of criminal cases and the niiinber- 
of the accus-cd sentenced to imprisonment swelled sO' 
high io the catty years of the North-Western 
Provinces that t.ord EllcnborO'Ugh in his letter to- 
the Court of Lkcctors dated hfay lo, 1S43* expressed 
great dis&atisfaction "with the over-crowding in the- 
jails and^ the length of the terms of imptigoniricnt 
He was in favour of the penalty of death and corporal 
punishment its more serious offences. He believed' 
• in making the culprits e^tamples for the society by 
punisliing them severely and in the knowledge of the 

“IftraieK Miaccllancoua RecofeJt (Judicial No, 3 A 
April 27, 1635. 

“Auctlaud'B MiDutc on hb AdmLti Ljcrfltiml (rf the Nordu; 
Western ProvincM dated Febrtia >7 4, ig4<?, vLdc Home, Public- 
Praoccdtngii, Nt>. 2 oiAlarchll, 1340, 
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“pubJic^^ Corporal punishroent ’which had been 
-sholishcd by Bcntindr’waa re-introduced aecordingiy 
by Ellenbotougb. HowevcCj ctiminal justice was 
■not very harsh, as it "multiplied guatintees to de¬ 
fendants”-^ A man who was condemned by one 
-court had more chan one ebance to seek jostica again 
•or to appeal f'5r diminisbiae the period of puniahmentK 
He couSd appeal to a higher tribunal, could appe-al 
for a special tevieiao* could, petition for tnetcy to the 
Licuteoant-Govcx.nor and also to the Governor- 
General ^nd finally in soma cases could appeal to tbe 
Privy Council in London. 


A compacative idea of the CKteut and volume 
of the admiiuttratioQ of criminal justice^ can be bad 
from the following table:- __ _ 




T'eraons 

Persons 

PeiaonB 

Cases' 


Court. 

yndcr 

Coftvic- 

ajcqui- 

pen. 



trial. 1 

ted. 

ted 

din^. 


Sadr Nizacnat 


S52 

65 

45 


Adalat. 


2,751 

U278 

1,205 

2 . 

SeBuons |od|tei. 

5,^34 

3, 

MaBisfraie* Jotur 
.and A;ijistant, and 

85,463 

45,963 

32,342 

6,753 


Indian JudgicES 






51,383 

41,209 

49dS6 

.17,720 

Hi 35 
2L353 

S,032 

2,515 


The La-w AdministBeed 
W hen political potrer in Bengal passed into titc 

■ ‘ Id Court, vide Home, MbccllancOuB Rec&rdg 

{Judicial) No. 3 oFMjiy 10+ [343. 

JPCdmiBaTH, Fii^t Rcporl: from Oomiriictcc, ie5?-53, VoE. 

.:tXVIT, AppcQdiJt ITT, p. 405. r = ■ ■ u t 

“Uiflillcyi Administrative Problems of Brnuh Inosak 

p. 435. 
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liiEida of the East Itidia Company* it wafl decided not 
to icitetfoie in die kgal tyaiem then preraiUng in the 
oountty* Mid to leave the law and the courts in the 
hands of the people themaelves. ChaiHoy* the 
French conamentatoi on British Indian adnwntstsatjop 
has called it “a wise policy not to attcinpc to apply 
the Jaw 3 and pioceduie of England j bujE to leave these 
([ttdkn) people theif own k.wa and nourts*’,^ Warien 
Hastings was thje hist Goycrtior-Genejal to set the 
admintstra-tion of justice on its kgs. In 1772 tuc 
jssned some ^Instroction^' which aimed at uoifying 
the Indian and Biitish legal 5 ystetn,B and giving a fair 
justice to the people .of Bengal. The system thtu 
jpttodiiced gave the Indians a slight share in the 
administration of jus Lice. A clause of the ^lastruc- 
Xions^ stated: *Tti all suits regatdiog inheritance, 
jnatiiage, caste Mid other ichgious usages or institu¬ 
tions, the law of the Kwati with respect to the 
Muhammadans and that of the ShaitToi widi respect to 
^hc Gentoos (Hindus) is to be inwiaWy adhered 

_'"n He established the Sadr IDiwani and the 

Sadr Nkamaf Adakts at Calcutta* which were cal|^ 
jhe Company's Courts and which enforced the above 
policy. The Regulating Act nf 1775 created the 
Supreme Court presided over by the English Judges 
who were appointed by the Crown aod who enforced the 
English Law in theii dedsions. Both these mutts— 

"Challky: Adeiiuistrative ProbTema af Brlosh itulii, 

p. 

f‘^Instructl MS” of Warren HaBtjrgi, vids ModoK 
Admiaistration of Jnrticc in British India. Also Macpbc^u; 
Procedure of Oivil Onurts of the East India Coaipany. 
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the GjoipaJiy^Si (lourta and the C£a’?Fn CouiT 5 —W'epe 
independdcit of one mother till their arnalgatmtion as 
the High Court.of Calcutta. 

The British ParTiament passed an Act in ityS-i 
which laid it down that even in the Supreme Court, 
when a catie came up between two Indians, due regard 
was to be had for the personal law of the parties 
concctoed—Hindu Law for the Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dan Law for the Muslims^ Wltcn* however, the plaln- 
tiff and the defondant belonged to different rcllgionE, 
the law to be followed was to be that of the 
defendant.-^ Tn order to aid the English Judges liif 
enforcing the Hindu and the Muhammadan Law. a 
Pandit ^d a Maulvi were attached to the courts. Thus 
the personal law triumphed'during the rule of the East 
India Company and was applied in judicisl decision^ 
both by the Coinpany^s Courts and the Crown Courts. 
This state of affairs conrinued up to iSjj. : 

From I $30 onwards the people began tine express 
their dis-satlsfaction with this system of justice. Th'e 
courts had to enforce warious laws which created con- 
fusion in the judicial machioery ■ and difficulties for 
everybody—the Government, the officials of thfi- 
judicial department and the public. The courts in 
India ■ had to enforce the Heguladons issued by the 
Govemor-General from time to tlruc, the Charter Aets^ 
the Acts of the British Parliament as It was the supreme 
Jegislitivc body, the English Common. Law and 

^^Reguktion ] of LEOS, vide Homo, Wlacc llatiesmJ Recorc^t 
Voir 2.77; Ghaillcy: Administrative Problems of Entlsh India^ 
p. 350. 
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Constitution in the Presidency townSj^ Hindu and 
Muhainnia,dan local ciiStomary la’ws^ and the 

treaties uegociated with various patties and iodlTiduais 
by the Company and the CirowQr This kind of con* 
fusion and, somccimes^ inconsiscecicy resulting from the 
multiplicity of the Law could not be tolerated any 
further. No country, said Macaulay in the House of 
Commons, needs a Legal Code as badly as India. The 
Charter Act of recognised the necessity of such 
a move, and the ficst step in thia direcdon was an 
attempt towards nniformity in all the Presidencies of 
India b}' taking away the authority of issuing Regula¬ 
tions from the Governors of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and centralising it in the hands of the 
GoveEoor-Gcncral of India. A new ( fourth ) membet 
was added to the GJoTernQr-GencraP5 Council cjiiled the 
Law Member, and itn rndian Law Commission was 
appointed in order to prepare a new set of civil and 
criminal laws for India, Macaulay was appointed 
Chairman of the Law Commlsshiti and algo the Law 
Member of the Governor-Gejietal*s Council, The 
Commission at once act to work and began to draft a 
penal Code, iud planned to do a simiLar work for Ef>e 
Civil and Criminal Proccduic. A draft of the Penal 
Code Was subnoitLed to the Government in 1857 and 
Macaulay left India the neitt yeat. The draft was 
submitted to the legal authorities in India and England, 
and theit objections were reviewed by the ocher two 
members of the Commission—Elliott and Cameron. 
On Macaulay’s departure the work of preparing a Law 

““Ctiaihcy: AdmltlLstratjure Problem* of British Indifl, 
p. 357, 
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Code lat India, bowtver, slowed dowftn Inj'ajj a 
tfidond CommiasioD was appointed which &at in 
^gUnd, and as a result of its labours a Penal Code 
ind the Codes of Gvil and Cdminal Pioocdure were 
completed. The Penal Code was rtvised by Sit Barnes 

Ptacodt and finally passed into Law in i&^u and put 
into operation fiom tafia onwards. Tfic Code of 
Ctiminal Procedure, which was in the making since 
iMlr passed into Law in tSfii and applied from 
The Code of Civil Ptoccdupc was introduced 
in I&5?, tiut was amended again and again several 
timee iA 1*7^* *^77. iSSa, etc. Throughout the 

period of our study, therefore, the judicial administra¬ 
tion of the Horth-Western Provinces applied tl^c 
personal law in its courts, besides the vaiious Reggla- 
L ptc and was thus a patch-work and a timo 
serving device without any uniformity or principle « 
Absence of a set of laws was felt badly throughout 
the period. 

iNDIASS IN TI5£E J UDICI4R7 
Give and Warren Hastings had turned the 
merchants into "Revenue Collectors'*; Cornwallis fumed 
them into "Judges'. When the Company took over the 
administration of justice, more and more Bnglishmen 
were, appointed to the judicial posts and Indians were 
gradually stripped of their share in the judiciary. By 
the rime Lord ComwaLlis retitred, most of the impor¬ 
tant and snperior posts in the Company's Government 

“OoW&ll: History arid Coiutitmiod of the CourCi flnd 
X.cgiiladve AuthDriric! in India; Moricy: The AdnaJnisUatioD 
ofjM itLCe iu Brithh Iiidia. 
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were held by EnglisluDcn who were ^l|:mbe^a of the 
Covenanted ( Civil ) Service of tlie Comp^ay. This- 
state of affairs oontiniied for a long time^ with the 
result that Indian5 were almost completely eliminated 
from higher appointments; they could now he appoint¬ 
ed to very low posts Jn the Company’s set vice. In 
nonise of time a wide j^lf was eecated between the 
Indians and the Eoropcans in India. Living apart 
with no social contact bctw&eo the two groups, they 
developed aversion for one another. The second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, however^ was an 
age of liberal rcEbtms and philanthropic activities for 
Britain and great events tooh place in that countiy aa 
a consequence of which the attitude of the Govern ment 
towards iie Indian dependencies also underwent a 
change. The new ideas wet* in favour of a better- 
goveenment in India. To begin, with, some Indians 
were associated with the judicial adroinisTratloft ftom 
1831;, The Charter Act of 1633 enunciated a liberal 
policy aud contained the following dausei ''And be it 
enacted that no native of the said teititories, not any 
natural born subicct of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall by reason only of his religion* place of birth, 
descent, colour Or any of them, be disabled from 
holding aoy place, office 01 employ raent* under the 
said Company/’™ The new policy was citpbincd by 
the Conic of Directors in theic letter to the Govern^ 
ment of India in December Soon -after, the 

adnjiniaitatjon of justice in tlie lower courts 

"Charter Act of 1635, elauac 67; A. C. Baueqcc; Tuniiaq 
ConsdtuuoniifDocuHKnta, Vol. I? pp' 21S-J19. 
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be managed byt the Indian judJcjal officets. By the year 
iffjb the Munsiffi^ the Sadr AmiQS and the Principal 
Sadr Amins managed the entire civil justice in it? 
lower stages^ though appeals from their decisions 
continued to lie with the English Judges, The 
Prioclpa] Sadr Amins wercj in fact, placed on the same 
•footing as the English Judges, e:xcept the Judges of 
the Sadr Courts. But the European Judges had the 
authority of wicbdrawing any case fron^ the files of the 
Indian judicial officers and deciding it thcinsclvesr In 
criminal justice^ however* the Indiats judicial officers 
Were not given the same power and authority which 
they enjoyed in civil matters. The highest term of 
imprisonment that the Indian Judges could inflict was 
that of three years, 

The honest and efficient work of the Indian 
judicial officers was appreciated by the G^^vernment 
of ludia as also the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
province. Metcalfe in his Judicial Admin istridon 
Repot t for reoordcd“' that more cases had been 

decided with the assistance of Indians that year than 
ever before. It was recorded also that the number of 
litigants and the value of litigioas property was declin¬ 
ing in the province, T'hc average life of a suit on the 
files of the Judges had fallen from one ye^r three 
months and three days to seven months and two days* 
which Was indeed a g^^od sign* promisiDg quicker 
justice,*^ Sii; Ed ward Ryan wii ^‘very much struck 

"Hoidc, MiacclJancoua Rcc&rda (JudSciaiJ No. Ifi tjf 
December 10 k 16J‘7, 

"Home* -MiaedlaBCous Rocerds (JudLcEat ) No. Ifi of 
December 1&, 1837, Sec also Lords, Reporu hom CoQQi9it[4e, 
1832, Vol. XXX* Ffcdcrick MiUeu, Q,utsdon No. 1406, 
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with their ( Indian judicia! oiEcers') capstcity and their 
^wcr of adminisKring jestkc,^® Anothtr compet^fit 
British authorityj Sir Erstinc Ptrryj Chief-Jnstice of 
Bonsbiy* was of tho opinion that "the judgments of 
the narivc Judges wert iodnitely superior to the judg¬ 
ments of the Company judges who sat in appeah’^ 
On another occasion he saidi ‘Th point of both 
inccllectuil and moral capacity thete is no judicial 
«mpLoyincnt to which they ( Indians ) might not attain 

.He added: “tltcrc arc no situations to which 

’you could not admit the natives'*. About ninety-tight 
per cent of the cases in the North-Westtiji Provinces 
-were tried by the Indian Judges "and the evidence is 
niaanimous, I believCi chat their decisions arc logical^ 
-well-composed and in every way cxtremly good/*'' 
>!Seatly all original suits were tried by the Indian Judges 
■of tills province at the time when the Chatter Act of 
iS53 Was undei discussion.^ The scope and meaning 
of the ’word Indian when used in connection, with the 
Judges wai eKpkiocd by Sir Etskine Feiry as folloi^'s: 
^when we speat of natives^ the Hindus are always the 
main persons referred to."” In appteciatioii 

“Lards, FirJt Report, 18&2.55, evidence by Enkiut 

Perry. 

"Ibid. 

^CommonB, Fourth Report, laSE-SS, Vol, XX’Vlb 
ErikLnc Perry, GucStioftH 2^73 and ZSSl. 

ucattltticina. Fourth Report from Goaimiltee. 

Vol, JCXVO, ErsfcLne Ferry, (^utition No. 3534. 

“LordaRepofi, 1552-53, VoCume 3iXX, Fiedertck Mlllctt, 
^ucEtion Nq. I-IJOJ. ■ ' . 

- ’ wGomuHjna, Fourth Report^ 1352-53, Volume XAvrj, 
4QaEBdjon No. 2553. ' 
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good'^cnk^ John B-usseU Colvin raised the stitns of thf 
Indian Judges and arcanged for their bettet traiiiiDg ia 
order that they may prove more helpful and efficient ia 
their 


An idea of the contribution of the Indians to the 
judicial admioistration of the Korth-Western Provinces' 
CM be had frotn the folloufing^^ ligutesi 


Year 

Oiiginai suits 

Appeal suits 

Percentage of 
reversals by 
superior 
' courts 


Europcaji 

Judges 

Indian 

Judges 

European 

Judgea 

Indian 

Jvdefej 

S i 

M 1 

2 [)*lSl 

4,5*J 

3*083 



17 

40*113 

4*357 

2*90 a 

1 % 


10 

4*.S79 

3,960 

2,809 

4 i% 


3 

4 I, 77 J 

3,900 

^.351 

4% 

j i E 

S : 


5*608 


3 i% 

i i 

II 

41,34* 

3,977 

2,916 

4% 

M 

zo 

44>95i 

3*ao2 

3,^74 

iiWo 


Inspire of theit efficiency and good scrvicesj the 
Indian Judges—Munaifs, AminSj Sadr Amins and 
Principal Sadr Amins—were poorly paid in comparison 
t^lth their European coontetparta. An European Judge* 
said Sir Erskina Petty *tt qjj average abouii 

£. three thousand a year* while an Indian Munslf 
received only £. one hundred and twenty a year. It 
is uttfbrtunata that Indians did not enjoy equal powers 

^Auckland Caivin; John RuikII CdIvlii, p. 16^. 

^■“Lq^ds, third Report, fS52‘'u3, Volume XXXIII,. 
Appendts C, p. 15&. 

’*Lord(, Firjt Report, evidfln^e by Sit Erskinc 

Perry. 
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atid emolTiments even though they weifi more sircett 
and consdeacious itaa, the Euiopeaa JadgtSr 

SpEOfAL Privileges of ENGLisriMzrJ 

!n the early days of the CorapaXiy^S rule, its lavr 
courts enforced English Law in the dedsion ■ of cases ► 
In 177j two legal systems’cvete introduced; the first, 
the English law and ptoccdurc, adopted by the 
Supreme Court in the Presidency towns, and* the 
second^ the Hindu and MuharntnadaO Law, ad minis* 
tered by the Gjinpany^s toofts in the mofussil arcst. 
This system was applied to the Upper Provinces also 
when these were couc^ueted. Lhe East Jndia Company 
jealously gnaided the privileges conferred upon it by 
the Chaiter Acts, and did not permit any European to 
settle down in India^ as it feared that its monopoly of 
trade would be infringed.^ And whenever a special 
concession was given to some Europeans to reside in 
the mofussil aicas, they bad to entcc into a definite 
undertaking that they would allow themselves to be 
tried in the Company's comta whenever small suits 
were brought against them. This undcrstgudlng was 
tccogriLied by the Parliament Act of 181;. 

The Charter Act of 183 j abolished the Company’S' 
monopoly of Lradc. It aJso allowed the Europeans to 
settle in the interior districts m the country. Trade 
being open to free competidan now, many Euiopeaos 
flocked to India in search of new hiisincssr In iBj; 
the position with legaid to Englishm en settled in India 

Mackenzie dn Ontdber 23, 1^26, No. to ikiBrd- 
of Revenut, vide Board of Revenue Proecediags No. 12 m- 
NOVetMljer 17, 1320* 
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'was tbat those m tli£ Presidency to^i^ns were under the 
jxiiisdiction of the Supreme Court in ail mattersi both 

■ civil and mil Italy, and this Court enforced the English 
Law, They could also demand trial by jury, and the 
members of the jury were to be ' persons whom none 
‘.of the two patty objected to. Despite the insignificant 
■valtie of the atnount In dispute^ and the vast distance 
-of the Qown couttg from the place of residence of the 
parties, these Englishmen insisted on aTailing them- 

■ selves of the aboV'C privilege^, The Supretne Court 
was very slow in the dispensation of justice, and the 
expenses cf filing a suit were enoimous. Justice 
thrnugb English Law was very costly indeed—ten 
times mote in India chan in britain, said Cbailley.^* 
"Thus, remarks a connibutor to the Calcutta Review of 

i?4^: ^'No provisions have been made for the punish¬ 
ment of British European felons in the mofussil. As 
this exception does not extend to Europeans of any 
► other nation or to natives of any other cjountty, it is A 
privilege which individuals belonging to the parent 
State exdusIveJy enjoy at the expense of equal justice, 
■to the great annoyance of the native community, whom 
• they have tiius the power of oppressing with very 

little risir of punishment.The result of the 

special privilege was that ^^British Europeans, ( even ) 
after the commission of outrages which at CaScutta or 
at home would hive been visited with the most 

’“Uhailley; Adffli oistrattye Protalcma of Brldah India, 
ip. 4^7, 

■*Carctit[a R^iew, Vo|. VL No. XI,‘^'AdmiciLitratien of 
Cri rMioa) Joitice in EcDRal,” p* 14S. Aim the Report, of the 
^Pohci OetntuEttee, Auguit 18^ ISJa, ’ 
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condign punishiiientj have baffled tlit raoat strenuoais 
efforts of justice.'’^ ConsequciitJ7 fndiaos-^ especially 
poor Indian5> could cspcct no redress for wiongs 
comnnitted by Engllshn^eo in the interior of the 
districts. There are innncnerible instances on record 
showing how indiscriminately and how often the 
|>riviiegcs of Englishmen in India were misused by 
them. A Minute of the Police Committee, dated 
August iS, iSjSi cites a host of such examples, and so 
also does the Report of the Superintendent of Police 
for 1844. As the cnuttibutor of an article to the Calcutta 
Review mentioned above observesj ., irtitricvably 
wicked men by their misdeeds have' unhappily made 
■the name of the planters ( Engliahracit settled and 
employing themselves on, say* Itidigo ptantation ) and 
even that of Englishmen detestabEe to many a 
native eaf-”“^ 

At the time of the enfoicemcnt of the Chatter 
Act of 1S53 jt was considered desirable to amend the 
law in the light of the past experienoc and the current 
way of thinking, Macaulay^ the Chairman of the Erst 
Law Commission, was to suggest the changes. He 
prepared a bill which aimed at giving the Englishmen 
settled in India the same legal ptivilcges as enjoyed by 
iridiana. They were to be brought under the fall 
jurisdiction of the Company's conits, in both dvU and 
cdminal matters. The proposal met with sdff opposi¬ 
tion from tliC CalcntLa lawyers who wanted to ''■reserve 

■^Calcutta RevieWd Vol. VI, No. XI, pp. H5-I46i 

“Calcutta Itcview, Ibid, p. t4i. 
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this clientele foe the Cileu-tta and hf the 

Englishmen in order to preserve their privileges. The: 
lawyers of Calcutta epiphaticaliy and vigorously stated 
that their ease under three points: Pirat, that English¬ 
men settled in India continued to enjoy the full rights- 
and privileges of Englishmeri which they would have 
enjoyed had they not settled down jn this country^ 
second^ that it was not binding nn them to obey the 
East 3 ndja Company and its orders* whieh was a 
private organization* as they continued to be the 
subjecca of the Crown of Ilnglandj and as such were 
&ec from the purview and jurisdiction of the Courts- 
of the Coinpat).7; third, that the BriLish Parliament did 
not enact and never thought of placing the Europeans- 
and tiic Indians, the conquerois and the conquered on 
the same footing. Obviously* this kind of reasoning was 
absurd on its very face, and specially so when we take 
into aocouut the fact that Macaulay’s proposals were 
eritidied inntc by the EngUsh lawyers in Calcutta than 
by the Englishmen settled in the interior of the country. 
So great was the opposition to the pjroposai of 
Macaulay that a ccunpromi&e had to be effected. The 
result was embodied in the so-called Black Act of 
wheteby Englishmen sectsed in India were 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Coinpany''5 courts 
in civil matters, while in criminal matters, caees ia 
■which both or one of the parties was an Englishman, 
could be transferred to the Supreme Court* if the party 
sn desired. Naturally enough, most of the criminal 

“daiilcvr AdminiatraiLve Problems of Bridah India* 
p, 457. 
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casts in ’whid!i EngliahcMn were invoJved wk trjcd 
in the Supreme Court ac Cakiirta and conae^guciitl^ 
matters diJ doc improTt iti practice. Tiietefoic^ the 
Police Corntnittec in its Minute of August iB* iS38 
Teeommended chat theBdtisii.botn Earopeaiis residing 
-in the mctiior of lodk should, like all other cases, be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Cdmpany^s local 
•courts "on the btoad priociplc that persons of cfctj 
■ description should be subject aliJrc to the control of 
■the antborities where they reside aod that no distinct 
tion in this respect should eiist bcCwcen one class and 
^othei."“ Nothing, howcTcr, could be done and the 
-abovTc-mentioned state of affaitE continued fm one 
mote generation. It was Only in 187a that Etighshtncn 
settled irr India were subjected to the jutlsdaction of 
the Company's courts and even then they were to be 
tcied only by ^'first class Magistrates and Judges of 
theLc Qwjc lace/'Ht Ilberc Bill aiming at the 

■abolition of race disctocblons in matters of law and 
■btoughc Out by Sir-Gourtenacy Ilhett, met with great 
'Oppoaidon, and again a ccmpromlae had to be effected 
.in 1884. 

It should be rcmcmbeied that the priTilcges 
■ncnjoycd by EngJisbtnen did not apply to EuropeajQE of 
iny other country; it was the exclusive priTilcge of the 
ruling people. 

Defects in ™e AmnjsrrsTEAiiON df Justic^e 

The judicial system of the North-Western 


^Calcutta Review* Vol. VL No. J!iT sf 1^46. 
^‘CbajJley: op, cit., p. 458. 
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Pio^iDCes suffered ficOm some grave defects thioughoiit 
tlie Company’s rule. The absence of a complete sett 
of ]aws^ dvil and etiminab was one of the greatest 
defects of the systems for no ev-ea-lianded justice was. 
possible without a codified laWn The same dispute: 
01 etime could be- decided differently by two Judges 
in the absence of a fixed and written kw. As ^ 
contemporary periodical rlghtty said, a law "whidb 
lets off murderers, if the weapon of deattuedon be 
below the standard weight for murderous weapons as 
prescribed in the Koran, hardly requires any com¬ 
ment. The law before Was a patch-work 

and ± ricDe-serving device. 

The Britkh-Europcan subjects, as we have just 
Been were not amenable to the Company’s courts, 
while die Crown courts existed in the Pre&idencj^ towns- 
only. This gave the Englishmen settled in India am 
open hand to commit oppressions throughout the 
province with little fear of ledxess from the courts or 
punishment by the- Government. 

The number of appeals to which a judicial' 
officer's decisions were subject w^cte many, and he was 
not sute whether bis labour^ and findings would he- 
propedy used by the higher courts. An order passed' 
by a Monsif could be reversed by the Sadr Amin whose- 
decision, again, w^ent to the court of the Principal Sadr 
Aroin. This decision was appcslabie in the coflrt of 
the Citv and Zilla Judge and against his decision an 
appeal lay in civil cases witli the Sadt Diwani Adalaf: 


**Calcntti fi-cvtcw, Vol. VI. No. XI, pp. 15J-14E>. 
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Slmi[«ly in ctimmal matEets, the punishment ordered 
hy the Indian ^dicLaJ officials could be revised by the- 
Magistrates and from their decisions appeal lay vrith 
the Sessions Judge. H^e Judges of the Sadr Niiamat 
Adalat T»erc competent to change the aentence again 
on appeal Such a sy&tem of appeal tu'as haimfu]. 
The urorst feature of this system was that the conrt to^ 
which appeal was made did not send for the parties- 
concerned and did not take the depositions and state¬ 
ments of the witnesses, etc.^ but gave their nilingfl on 
the basis of records and papers provided by the lower 
courts™ 

The union of the offices of the thief-catcher and 
the thief-tiicr was injurious to the offenders, to the 
community and to the Magistrates. The offender was 
±t a loaa for he was not tried by an unbiased Judge but 
by one whose mterest lay in cotiyicting him; iniurion& 
to tlie comm Unity as an over-burdened Magistrate- 
could not look into their probletru easily and patiently. 
His energies were spent up in hounding the culprits 
and in trying them in the court of law; hainiful to thir 
Magistrate himsdf as the Ehlef-catcher could not have 
so much respect in the society as a J udge should have. 
Moreover, he was required to do conflicting dutie-s as 
ft result of which he could not do any of them cither 
to his satisJaccion or to the satisfaction of the people 
he governed.®^ 

The Judges of the Company’s civil courts were- 
usually most irresponsible persons and did not pay 

"'CiTcatta Rcvltw, Vol, VI, No. XI, p, HS, 

^Ibid, p. 
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iloy aLtcuttm to the proper dispeo«atioii of justic*. 
TJje twin reaaoa fot their lack of inneic&t tvas that 
when n )ndge carac to India^ he was laiiacqoRinted with 
the Jaw of the land and the cuacoms and manner of the 
people of the conntty. Macphetsoci admits this grave 
^defect in the following w^ords: >»ave mo&t reJuc- 

tantly come to the conclusioDj, that it is rarely the case 
■that a JudgSi even of a lower rank^ cxatnlnea witnesses 
in person* of Is present in the sense of being attentively 
or intelligently present at their cvarainationE, alchougb 
It is Ti&oally condocted in the same room in which 
he is administering justice/’^ Many a time they were 
unacquainted with the language of tiie people ^md 
^ever tried to Jeatn it ” The attempts of Colvm to 
improve the judiciary do not Siam to have been very 
■successful. Moreover, he came on the scene only a 
■few ycais before the end of the Company's mle « 


The Law prohibited any investigation in the 
fi:st instance, by a Magistrate, of criminal charges 
picfttred against persons attached to the army of the 
Company.^' It prohibited a Magistrate not only ftoga 
punishing a Britlsb-European subject belonging to the 
forces* hut also even from hearing evidence to the 
charge. All that he could do was to make the offender 
over to the Commanding Officer of the .nearest mitiEary 
station for the purpose of being brought before a 


“Aieepherson: The Procedure of the Civil Oour(j of 
ihc East India Comparty, p. 277, 

B»SelccticniE ErOia the Paperfl of Lerd Metcalfe, edited by 
Jtayc, p. 235* 

"Cijlvin: John Rnucll Colvin, p, l^l. 

^^Hengai RegalatiaU X3£ of ISSS, 
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touEc-ntartisl and if no effective proceedings tviic 
iaketi against the offcndiei^ the Magiattate douM teport 
the drcetmsta necs to the GoTetn'or-GcneraMti'Cciuiicil 
could ordci the Magistrate to proceed in the 
■ordi 0317 of lawr Licutcnent-GoverDoi Thomason 
in his report to the Governor-Geoetil remarked 
about this evil: *Tt aras evident that suidi a state of 


things amounted to a virtuat denial of legal redress 
against a Urge class of crimes/*™ ThomaiOD vas vehe¬ 
mently against tbh inegtilarity in the administiation 
<3f [usticc in the province. "If dvis state of the larv were 
generally known and acted upon^'* he wrotCj ^'thc 
efforts of the MagtstticfiS' ^ to pretect the peoples or 
theit own officers in the dtachaiegt of a dutf which was 
often very disagreeable, would be liable to be constan¬ 
tly frustrated on the gteat military thoronghfates^ such 
for instance as the Gland Trunk Road/' When the 
mattej: was referred to the Advocate-Gcncral, he 
ojrprcsscd the opinion that with ttgatd to English 
■soldiers, the offences cominitted by them wtit only 
•cognizable by the Supreme Couft and by the courts 
martial.^ 

Another defect of the judicial ajdtninistratinQ lay 
in the methods adopted by the police authorities to 


"Hoaie, Miscellaneous, RcCcrdl ( Ivdicial )i No, 7 uf 
J)cCc]«bcr 31, 1852. 

The AtPeUtion of ThOffiasoil wii diieCted to thig grave 
defect by the case of one Captain Hicbl who aBEauUed a 
barkAfidai t ffuftrd ) oci' duty in Sirta throuifh which Hickl wa* 
paSeLtig. The Magistrate terntd only report the matter lo the 
military aurJiorlticB either at Firtrapoir or at HaosLj no other 
military StatEmi being near abtmL 

wHcuac, Misceliancous Reosrds [Judicialj, NOr 7 of 
December 31, 1852. 
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elicit confesfiion froni the accused. It waa reported ia 
a caac that tortuce was practised by "tving up the toes 
of the prisoner Sheobaulak to his neck and in that 
state beating him seFeicly on the knee-joint of one leg 
and the wrist joint of one of his hands, so as to cause 
inikmation of the tendons around those joints.-”®* It 
was a common practice with the police to beat up the 
innocent people and get confession from them for 
crimes in which the poor fellows were not even 
remotely Involved. This was a great drawback of the 
judicial administration of the province. 

Both direct and indirect bribery and cortuptioo 
prevailed in the ptovindai judiciary. VPhile on his 
tour of the MuzalFarnagaf district, the Governor^ 
General found at Shamli that the Munsif there held 
his odicc in a private building made- over to him free 
of rent hy the ownet.^ Naturally, this person influenced 
the Munsif indirealy. The Munsif was ordered to give 
up the building and a separate office was constructed 
for him. Bribes were common more among the low- 
paid sta£ than among the handsomely paid English 
Judges. Metcalfe shrewdly observed that . ±c 
natives discriminate between the character of British 
functionaries and that of our courts of Justice. While 
they abuse the latter as scenes of Injustice and corrup¬ 
tion, where nothing is to be obtained but by bribery* 
and wfaete plaintiff and defendant arc alike plunder^ 
by native officers and native attorneys, they seem to 

Miscellaflcous Records r Tudtcial \ fJo, i c7 
No'^enibcj’ 19, 1366, 

Mifcellaoeous Uxe-onSt f Judicial) No, 4 of 
January SO, 1356, 
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acfjuic the Btjtigh Judge of any share in the nefaiioua 
practice ^bich they attribute to the court; aod constant* 
ly appeal to the individual justice of the Judge against 
the decree which they suppose to have been put into 
his mouth by corrupt ofllccrs of the courtr"^* And to 
a great extent the observations of Metcalfe were 
correct. The Mcnth-Westefn PtOTiu-ccs Judiciaiy was 
none the better than what j£ is today. 

An important defect of the auperior courts of 
the Company was that they attached greater importance 
to technicalities and emphasised the letter of the kw 
rather than its spirit^ and thus more often than not 
missed the peal point. This flaw was pointed out by 
Henry Lnshlngton as early as iSj 

The administration of justice both in India and 
in the North-Western Provinces was not a strong point 
with the Government* and few admioistiators were 
satisfied with it.™ Even the public was not interested 
In the judicial administration of the Eas-t India 
Company and witnesses* who were not prepared to go 
to the Court, had to be kept there in chains lest they mn 


*<’Sclcctk>Bj fmiD the of Lord Metcalfe, edited bnr 

Kaye, p. 45, ™ 

^Lords Report, 1852-53, LuahinflOn on April 2^ 
QucB[][>fi No. 4413. r 1 ojj, 

™A, Colvin: John Ruflell Colvin* p., HMt 

«For one such CacG in which the M*EiHtrflEc of Avra 
found btfore him, a long line of wiicKgaCB chained loftcthcr and 
W« corrected when he mirtOok them for convicta ia refrrwd m 
by Percivsl Spearj fif the MufhuJsj p. 115 


away,” i0£ 'jovernmeiit Jtsclr seems to have been 
indifferent towards the judiciary and auffidcntimpoftance 
was not attached to the training of the judickl oSicen, 


tHE FR(JVINCE QF AGEA 

It V 33 not oecesaar^ fot the JiiJgea of the Qcfwn 
Courts 10 knOTF chlior the lidguage or the of the 
people of the coticiwy. As ffiederkk James Halliday 
put it, the sy&teni of juaticc tras "^too combious and 
complicated;^'™ and needed many reforms before it 
could be called a tatisfactoty one^ It ho’wever, 

fat better in the North-Western Provinces according 
to some authorities than in any other part of Indiad'" 
Mf^ Chades Coldccott attributed the superioriiy of 
justice in the province to the cbafactci of the people. 


^“Lcirds Heport* 1352-53, HalUday an April 6, 1S53. 
Qiwation No. 531,.er 

i^^GomaiDDi, Fourth Ftport, 1352-531 Vol, XXvH» 
Qucsricri No. 3554. CJjfltleH M. Oolrfccutt on April 2$, 1353, 
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Police 

Folia P^smnel 

The Magistratc-Collcctot La the districts of the 
North-Western iTrovinces was one of the tnost over¬ 
worked oflicers of the Gcnrcmmciit of the East India 
Company. Up to the Revolt of i8j 7-58 he exercised 
power and undertook duties wliich, suhjcct to his 
geoctal supeivision and direction, ate now dedegated 
to his subordinatea. Besidej the collection of the land 
revenue and other taxes and the administration of the 
district, he was the chief education officer, in charge of 
the construction of toads aod bridges and the chief 
jiidiciai officer in some cases, as also the chief of the 
police Lu his jnrisdicticiD. Three police corps had been 
raised in the province during the time of Lord HUen' 
borough in order to relieve the milicaty of the civil 
duties previously performed by ith but so far there was 
no separate head of the poUcf^ though an urgent need 
for a special police assistant to the Magistrate was 
felt on all hands-^ 

In the police branch of admioiatration, the 
Magiscrate-Collector had under Mm a nambet of 
Indian revenue officials called Tahsildais who leaked 

^t!lDweth Hiscory and ODDStitullDD of the -Oumlt aiid 
Legdaladvc Am^orities ni India, .p. 

^Campbell; Mcmolra of my ladias Career, Vnlr I, p. Ibb,- 
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after the revenue aod the police matters la the tahail 
of which they were in charge^ They could imprison 
an accused ot a suspected person, though fot a. brief 
period of time only, aod^ if empowered by the 
Magistrate, could try petty cases and impose sraaU 
fines. Thus they did quite a laigc amouuc of vfork 
which the Migjstiate-ColJcctor was expected to do. 
The TahsiJdai had almost rhe same duties as the 
Darogha of the former days.® He also advised the 
Magistrate in important matters rclatiog to bis tabsil. 
A good tabsildar, says a District Magistrate of the 
North-Western Provinces, “is the most useful person 
and well earns his salary of K-S. too/- per month.""* 
There were normally 119 tahaildara in the thirty^one 
districts of the Province and their Salary ranged bet¬ 
ween one hundred to ihiec hundred rupees per month.® 

The Tahsildat was assisted in his work by his 
assistant, then called the ^Deputy Talrsildar' and now 
known as the Naib-Tahsildar+* 

Under the Tahsildar was the police Thanadai Of 
the official in charge of the police scaeJon. There were 
many Fohee Thanas in a tahsil, and all the thanas were 
under the supervision of the tahsildar. The thanadat^s 
jurisdiction was kept intentionally small so that he 

“CfllcuCta Review, Vol. XXIf article 6, 'Janici Th&taajoii, 
late Lieutenatit Govemon 5PS. 

*Ratl£ea: Wotci on the North-Western FrovinCti of India, 

pp. :2l^220. 

T^homSson^s Minute On Police dated May 32, 1345, vide 
Hone. Judicial PrVceedin^, No. 13 of September 30, t845l 

‘Railces: Note* on ihe North-Western Provlncee of ludia, 

p. m 
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inigiit look after peace and order easily and efficiently. 
Conseqaently, the thana* were "scattered througliout 
Che district, in stations probably ten or fifteen miles 
apart/'^ The salary of the thanadar ranged between 
ewenty^ffve and fifty njjkes per month. Kest to the 
rhanadar at the police station was the Janadar who 
was the deputy or assistant to the thanadar. Then 
Chcre was the writer or the Moharir. The Jamadar 
And the Moharif received as thek salary fro:n eight to 
ten rupees per month. Be&ides, there were the cons- 
tables, caUed. barkandaaes, who received four rupees 
AS their monthly salary. 

It was upon the efficiency ot otherwise of the 
thanadar that the police administration mainly depend* 
ed for its success ot failure. Because the Collector* 
Magistrate and the Tahsildai were ovet^buidcned 
’With revenue dudes, much of the police duties were 
ieft to the Thanadar. He was not only a police official 
an charge of the thaoa, but also in a ’way a judicial 
assistant to the District Magistrate, He ’was cnipowcicd 
by the Magistrate to arrest suspected persons* to keep 
them for the requited period of time in the po-licc 
station in his custody and finally to take down deposi¬ 
tions from the plaintiff and confessions of the -accuiod, 
"and* in fact* hold a ptciiminary trial before sending 
them (parties } to the headquarters of his distcict."^ 

’The Army aqd Navy Lendoa, Vol. VII, 

November lS8i, arride ou ‘E^licc in the North-Wettera 
Ftouinccj of ladEa' by 'A Oinrlct Superioliciid ent.^ 

^^"PoILec in the North-Western FruvinCcH of India' by ‘A 
District Supcrifllcildedt' tn Army and Navy MaElzint. Loud™, 
Vol. VII, November IfiSS, , s— 
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Ttic Thanadit somedmca acted as a pctt^ judicial 
official, while he petfbrmed hia regular police duties. 
A person who was the tliicf-catchex was* thus* also the: 
prosecutor and the Judge—a strange combination oE 
powers* indeed. Under theSc circuitstanccs* the 
impartial investigation o£ a case and the administration 
of juatice becaroe very difficult and tare. If at all a. 
Thanadat wa> an unusual person .who could hsc abovfr 
himscifj the accused was always suspicious of the 
thanadai^s activities and iie was the last person whO' 
coutd expect justice at the hands of this police oflickl. 
The Tlianniai* whose promotion depended upon hisr 
professional fiucccssj was directly interested in proving 
that che persons he had arrested were the actual 
criminals and culprits.^ 

The lowest, but not the least important* persons 
iu the Police department were the village watchmen or 
the diaukidiars. The chaukidar belonged to the village 
commuciity and was remunerated by a small holding' 
of the village lands. He was a servant of the village 
and the aamindai, and not of the Government.^*’ The- 
landlord and the village headman, therefore, were still 
as strong as befoitf and had an important place in the 
police administration of the province. They were: 
entrusted with the duty of mmntaining che public peace 
in The rural areas and assisted the Government in 
rounding up the biad characters and law-breakers. 
That is why tlie renjafk of Dlstria Q^ficer^ “The 

*l^o]lce Jn the Nprlh-Weatcnt P^vinccs of India try a 
District vide AVhjy add Navy bfagiziue* 

November T BS 3^. 

' ■ ' ■ "^Icutta Review, Vol. XXl, article VI on Jamc^ 
ThQmfl»n, p. S04. 
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police without ihcir ( village land lords' ) aid can do 

T.ery little," 

Functions op the Police 

The police were enttusted with many duties in 
the proper mainteuance of peace and older. There 
were many irons in the fire for the police, and all 
problems had to be solved almoac simultaneoualy. 

(a) Thagi 

It was as early as i-Sio chat General St, Larger, 
the Comtnandet-in-Chief, caotioncd his soldieia against 
^‘a description of murdcicrs dcnoiniivared Thags” who* 
infested the districts of the Doab and other parts of 
the Upper Provinces. The Govcminent^ however^ 
took no notice of these bad characters. The resuit 
waa dis astro US for the peace and proper administration 
of not only these at cas but of the tvhok of the Noith- 
Wejtetn Provinces and the Central India. Gang- 
robberies and thagi became wide-sptcad all over and, 
theiefore, at last Bentinck had to institute a new depait- 
jnent for the suppression of Thagi under the supeividop 
of Colonel Sleeman. The Colonel came into close 
contact with the thags, apprehended some of them 
3nd, holding out promises not only of pardon but 
also of employment under the Cotnpanyj soon wormed 
their sccretfi out of them. The ‘approvers’ revealed 
|iU the secrets of the thags with regatd to their gangs 
arid theit method of work. An acconnt of the 

■^Raikn; Notes On the North- W«Eem froviucei sjf Jndia* 
pp- 222 and 22A. 
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discoveries made by Slccman has been recounted by 
him in Ilia 'Repotc on the Depredations Cbnutnitted by 
the Thag Gangs of Upper and Central India* which 
was published at Calcutta in i B40. Landon has referr¬ 
ed to a famoQS thag leader Amit All who turned an 
informer and thus saved his life. Amir All confessed 
79S murders and was in jail for twenty-four years 

It is interesting to note, however, that ^‘Bcilgal 
was far more sub/ect to brigandage than naore recent 
acquisitions and tess dviliied ttaets.'^’^ In the North- 
Western Provinces the gangs of thags had been dcstto* 
yed and scattered by iBja; in Bengal^ on the other 
h^ndj there were numerous river thags and road thagg, 
'^^and even in 18^4 a? many as ijo heats manned by 
these miscreants were infesting the Ganges between 
Calcutta and Banaiaa^h^ 

(&) Dafoiijf 

The most useful work accomplished by the 
police of the North-Wes tern Provinces was the suppres¬ 
sion of dacoity and robbery. Gangs of robbers and 
dacoics haunted the public highways and perpetrated 
crime of all sort, most frequently by violence attended 
with murder and death and committed at juighn 
Treasures and other portable ardeJes of v^loe were the 
Landon: Narrative of a Journey ThrouEh India, 

p. -^7. 

Far details regarding (lie life and activltiei of the thaga: 
*ee SIcemau’i ReportH and Captain Tavlpr: ConfessionB of 
fl Tha^. 

^'SJr Patrick Fagan in the Cambridge Hiatory of India, 
V(> 1 . VI, p. . 14 . 

“ibid, pp, 33 - 34 . 
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objects of tlicir attack* Dacoity was followed as a 
profcssioti by some Influential pecsons aod landloirds 
oi the prc-Btiti&h days trho had been uprooted acd 
left without a Jiving due to the new teveniae system, 
and the record of tighEa prepared by the Biliish 
adminisnators of India* specially in the North-Wcstein 
Provinces. Kaye recalled to cnemofy that '■'Warren 
Hastings cOiDplained that the farming syEtecn had a 
tendency to tjttend and perpetuate this evil, and then 
he added; '■‘And the same fact is insisted upon and 
demonstraced on the evidence of the dacolts themaclvesj 
by the present generation of Btitish funcdonaEiea.”^® 
These dissatisfied and uprooted people were pined by 
the bad chataccers and professiotia! thievea and fobbets 
of che area. In course of time the combination, of 
these people became very dangexous to the peace of 
the province as they spread all over and plundered and 
robbed the dvll populariDii wherever they happened to 
go. In order to suppress dacoJtj^ therefore, it was 
decided to institute the office of a Superintendent for 
the suppression of Dacoity and Sir Cbatles Metcalfe 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Ptovin- 
ocs made arjangemen ts for it cm receiving the permi¬ 
ssion of the Supicnic GovemmcntJ* In April, 18^7, 
this first attempt to auppiess dacoity was made when 
Hugh Fraser was appointed to the post and was given 
special magisterial powers throughout the province* 
The Commission of Hugh Fraser was in operation for 

W. Kaye: AtSnainiBtrAtioi] of (he East India Gotnpany, 

^ i^MaeoB^hteD to Dusbby No. 2 E on Febifuary ZJf 
vide H&tac, Judicial FrccitdLag*, No. 17 of February 27i 1«37*, 
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About a.year and a half, but oo impjovtmKtt could be 
effected by it. Therefore, when Lord Auckland took 
over the North-Western Provinces administrition on 
Jacoaty i, lB^B^ he decided to unite the two offices for 
thcguppiessionofThagiand Dacoity .under Colonel 
StepnuQ, who had frhown .unusual auccscas in suppress* 
ing Thagi. This tucant a saving to the tunc of eighteen 
thousand rupees per yeaii^ for the Government. Skeman 
jvas successful in hEs assignment, and the ciimes 
of dscoity and robbery were suppressed through the 
agency and co-opera rion of'infotmers' and 'approvers’. 
Sieeman starred a vigorous and well-sustained purauit of 
edaccits inaJJ parts of northern India and thus broke 
the gangs of robbers and dacoits at the places of their 
origin. He gave detailed accounts of the lives and 
^aractera of these dacoits in his votuminous reports* 
in vrhich Ajit Siogh and lUnjit Singh figure promineni- 
ly’® It should not* however, he supposed that all the 
gaiigE of robbers were broken up; Siteman put an end 
to the dacolty of Budliuk tribe and other combinations, 
but some scatteted groups of dacoits continued to 


Httst.^ After SIceman, the police did not act as cffkietit^ 
ly as it should liave done ia rounding up the robbers. 
A btg gang of robbers which plundered several districts 
of the province had its headquarters at Agra and "the 
jwlice for a Tong time dosed their eyes to its opera- 
tions/"^^ And when ultimately the gang was caught 

^ on May 3* 103.9, vide 

(Judicial J No. 3 of 1039. 

CnmfnaJ Jmtice Repm-t for ia 4 j. vide Hpme. MSscdla- 
) No. 6 of Aueust 3, 1041. 

pp ^39-^0 '^'' Probkmr tkf htJj 3 sh India, 
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and inquiries beWi it was found out, records a French 
coitimcntitor on Biitiah Tndkn Rdministfation, that 
there were mflny eriminaSs in the gang "u^ho escaped 
arrest hy periodical payments to the police/'^fl These 
gangs were quite big and Sometimes the number of 
dacoits in them nose to forty or fifty. There were a 
number of gangs under different leaders and lomc of 
them co-operated with one another lu their depredations. 
The plan of operation of these gangs was alwavg "to 
descend suddenly, in force and under co^cr of night, 
on a town or Tillage and pillage the house of fome 
wealthy person/* At tintes, '*in order to avoid suspi¬ 
cion,^* they tiavelied '^‘as a tnarriage procession, while 
their weapons were hidden jn bundles nf grass/’ As 
late as 1900, Mohan Lai, a gang leader, revealed that he 
'^ofteti obtained information as to houses worth robbing 
from the police, and shared bis profits with them.'^^ 
Indeed, this la a sad commentary on die history and 
achievements of the nineteenth century police. 

Rohilkhand was a ctiniiiial area of the ptovince 
and a large number of robbers and dacoita had their 
headquarters in that region. The jails here were full 
-of criminals and the police w^as almost-always busy in 
rounding up the culprits.^ The criminal record of the 
Kanpur district also Was very bad and deplorable. In 
the eatiy years of the North-Western Provinces, theic- 

^ChailLcyj Adminutradve Prciblcma of Srituh Indjj,. 
p. 440. 

“*Auct[and to the Court ef Directors qq Febrnary ia33» 
vide Home, Miscellaneous Records ( Judicial ) No, 1 of j 0:1 b, 
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fott, a Special Magiattatfi had to be appointed for 
maintaining peace md order in Kanpur.” ' 

(f) Tarai BanJUs 

A large number of bid chatacters had established 
them&elires in the hilh atid fores ta of the tatai uca ynst 
belcjw the Himalaya mountains. They had become 
unusually bold and committed the most fearful atroci¬ 
ties against metcbarts and travellers passing through 
the area vith their merchandise and hdongings* and 
the herdstneo going With their cattle. Tt was repotted 
to Lord Aucklind when he was in the Notth-Westeto 
Provinces chat hill^iaeoits had made tlic lives of the 
Inhabitants living in the villages and towns bordering 
on the forest most insecure. Skeletons of human 
beiugs were usually found tied to trees and corpses of 
people butchered in cold blood were discovered on the 
highways. Ufe and property bad become so insecure 
that village of Rudtapur ( in Dehra Dun ) was 
stated by the remaining inhabitants to have been redu¬ 
ced from I thriving town to a miserable hamlet by the 
oppressions of robbers/'^ Auckland, ihcrcfore, had 
to appoint a Joint-MagEsttatc speclady for the tarai to 
check the activities of robbers and dacoits. At the 
same time, the tahsildws diroughout the Noitb-Westem 
Provinces were authorized to exercise the powers of 


*'GciveFCiQr oF Afra to the Gnurt af DireCtoft, vide 
ML«ccUan<oiij itccaida f Judicial ) No. 7 of July lOj 

^'AucLEand on Adtainistr^cion of JuSlicc En 1836, vide 
Homei MisccHaocoui ReCordt ( |ud[ctal ), No. 18 o1 December 
IQ, 1837. 
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police and thus help in the suppression of otittie in 
accordance with ILcgulaiion Xt of 

(d) Fwiign Robbers 

The Awadh frontier on three sides of the Noith- 
Western Provinces gave eonsidcrable trouble io the 
police and was a Eoutce of constant danger to the peace 
of the province. The weak Government of AwaJh 
had CIO control over these frontier atea&j while in the 
interior of that Kingdom also the conditions were not 
very enviable. The country was difficult-“therc were 
no roads and travellbg on bullock-carts, etc.i was very 
troublesome. The bad characters of Awadh weie 
almost independent due to this reason^ and as a result 
thereof the people of the neighbouring districts of the 
Noith-Wcstcrn Provinces had to suffer from their 
dcpicdatIone> 

A large number of bandits and robbers used to 
enter into the province, according to Metcalfe, from a 
distance, usually from outside the Company's territo¬ 
ries—from Awadh and the Sindbia's territories. The 
. Company's districts were exposed to their dcpiedations. 
Metcalfe was, however, coovinced that though the 
robbers had there origin outside the Company’s teriito- 
rits* ''they must generally have local aid in the vicinity 
of liie places of their attack”"^ Woodcock* the 

^AuclLlacd on AdminiEtratlcm of Justice En vide 

MiBccliancDUB Records (Judicial ) No. 13 Decembcir 
10, 1337 . 

“Metcalfe to Auctiand on January ll^ 1B37* No, 
vide Home, Judicial Proccedinp, No, 12 of February 27, 1337, 

ntiid. 
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Commissioner of Banatis^ too, found it difficult to 
bcUevc that they (frondet bandits) could prevail- with¬ 
out some connivance and assistance from tlic rcgnlat 
residents."^® Similady, Ak:rander lloss ifl his Minute 
of Febmaiy 17, cspttssed the opinion that gangs 

of such robbers weft formed and theit bead (^uaicMs 
■oittc located away from thfe place of their activities r 
But, he said^ the local police could do little^ or nothing, 
against these gangS-^ Robin&oo, the Commissiooer 
of Agra, rightly repoirEed that the Awadh territory 
♦'offered complete iinmunsty to our proclaimed orfcit- 
ders who all throng thither/'^® 

Ulciinatly* theteforc^ the Govermnent of the 
Nofth-Western Provinces had to raise a Special Police 
Battalion for the preservation of public peace on- the 
Awadh frontief In it44:.» This Special Police Battaltcfti 
vpas divided into two—the eastetn frontier police ahd 
the north-western frontier polktK The Magistrates of 
districts adjacent to the A.wadh and Gwalibr frontier 
were requited 10 co-operaie with this special police. Of 
the two branches, the eaiteriv froutter police under Cap- 
rain On was “very successful" in its Work. “Old pro¬ 
claimed offenders hive been apprehended, plunder has 
been ptevertted and every tod has been accomplished 
that could be desired.”^ The north-western Awadh 

“PoJLm Report ot the Agra FrisUlcticy fet IB35, vide Home 
MiScclliMoua Recorda ^ Judicial ), No, I of April 3l>, 1B36+ 

^Mioute of Ross, vide NomCi Judicial PfoctedingB, 
No. 15 of February 27, lfi37. , rx 

“rhornton to Elliot, i P3 A of May 27, 1347. vide Home, 
Tudiciit Proceedings NO- 6 of October 23, 1347. 
ilhid. 

“Ibid, 
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fcQcitier police, however, was not successful In its 
object. Inspite of the best efforts of Captain Heaisaj* 
who was in charge of it» robbers from the Awadh side 
contmued to plunder and pillage the North-Western 
ProvinceSj so much so that Bullet, the Magistrate of 
■Shahjahanpur, had to report on January 13 , 1847 ^ '^as 
fat as the ioLercsts of that district are concerned^ the 
■Oude FrootiGt Police does 00 c eidsh^^^ Peace and 
order was established in the province only after 
Awadh wa'J annexed by Lord Dalhousie and proper 
■administration was iocrodaced there, 

SrEENGTH AH’D EFEICIENCY OF THE PoLECE 


The serength of the military police ertiployed fot 
-civil duties in the North-Western Provinces was an 
impottant factor in the improvement of kw and order. 
In May . 1 B 41 , the strength of the armed police®* was 
as follows : — 


Districi 

Description of Police 
Corps 

Bauda & HaifnirpuF j 

Agra, biainpuh & 
Farrukhabad 

MefiruC, Eulsndshahr 
& Musaffama^flf 
Uethi, Slfsa. K-Dhtak, 
Ourgaon Si- Hisar 
Ambak t Sahan'inpwr | 
BartalTy Sl Budauii 

1st. 2nd. Battauon 

Military P&tice. 

1 Agra Police BattsHoar 

1 Meerut Police 

BattaClou. 

Delhi Poitco BatULliou. 

Amb^k PoEiice: BattaliDn. 
EarcLUy Potioc 

BatCaliun 



“rhorntJn ((? Elliot, 153 A of May 27, 1B47, vi4e Hotnc, 
Judicial PrueecdinsSj 1^°. ^ uf Octot>er 23, 1947. 

*’Sliai;cif>ear to Bushby, 12Bd of Jutf 19, 1S45, T]dc 
Home, Judicial PrUCcedtn^, No. 30 of Auguit 9, 1645. 
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The total e:tpcnditure“ on the military police 
employed for civiHan dtitica in the Nottli-We&ccm 
Provinoca inclndltig- the &alaiy of the policemen and 
the offlcei? la 1845 was Rs. Tj 1 i 5 , 877 -i 3 ‘ 4 ' 

Aft idea of the effieieftcy and utility of the policcir 
corrupt though it was, can be htuS from the fact that 
duiirg the forty years of the administcation of the- 
East India Company in the Upper Piovinccs ^ 1S03- 
iS47 ) a coQsidcrable change for good took piace \xt 
the atmosphore of the countty and the character of the 
people. The people of the North-Western Proviftces- 
settled down to peaceful sTOcations of life and they 
were ''no longer the plundering and marauding people- 
they once were/'* Tliomascm was of tbt opinion 
that the beat means of improving the police adminis¬ 
tration of the province was “to raise the respectability 
of the police and to draft into them mea of higher- 
intellectufll and moral qualities rather than to strengthen 
their organizadon/'^ His successor Colvin established 
an official Police Gaaette *'in order to disseminate- 
quickly over the proTince the news of heinous crimes- 
and to strengthen a feeling of aolidafity among the 
force.*’* Both these steps conitibnfed to the efficiency 
of the police. 

One great reason for the alleged inefficiency of 
the police, especially against that of the pre-Rcvolt 

“Shaksspear lo fiuahty, iSflA oi Ju3y IP, 1345, vide 
HomCj Juidicial Frocfecdioga, Mo. 3d of AugtisC 1S45, 

’‘ThocQaeoD: Despatches, Mijiutes, etc., VdI. I, P. 1G4^ 
Alao Htiine, JudieJa] Proceedings, W*. 15 of September £0, 1045,- 

^Thomason's MinUK Oft Police, vide Ibid. 

“A. Colviat Johft Rutsell Colvin, p. 16?, 
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period, was the comparative neglect of the police 
justice and the undue attentioa devoted hy Some 
Governors and lieuteoant-Governois to the rcvccuc 
depaitmetitn They thus neglected the otliei branches 
of admioistiatlcKn and left them in the hands of their 
acldsh and unjicrnpulous subordinates, and the Magis- 
ttates themselves weie too hard pressed for time to 
look to the police. The union of the offices in the 
Magistrate also was greatly responsible fot the ineffich 
cncy of the pohee. As Stockvale, the Commissioner of 
Moradahadj rightly complained in ^‘polite has 

been ooTTiparatively neglected in conse^^UJence of the 
increased attention paid of late yeats to tbc revenue 
affairs and that measures are neoe&sary to replace it on 
its former footing of importance; before efficient and 
successful management can be scented.”® This was 
really a very important factor, for fitom iSaa onwards 
the reform in and the settlcroerLt of land revenue of the 
province had taken up orost of the time of the 
officials. 

Depucts in tHE Police 

Among the evil practices of the police, mcntioii 
may be made here of the Tnethods adopted by them to 
elicit confess ions from the accused persons* Once an 
individual was caught on suspicion^ the police resorted 
to almost inhasnan metlrods of extortion. A notable 
cast of this nature is on record in the report of the 
Administraticn of Civil Justice for the third quarter of 

“Police Rep&rt of the A^ra Preside oey, 1335, Home, 
MLicclJ aoeoua Records (JudmiaL ) No- 1 ct April 30, 1636, 
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T a j j, That year in the Sa! i mpur Thana of Goiakhpuc the 
police behaved vety high-handedly in the case of a 
ptisonei charged ivich burglary iQ otder to elicit 
coflfc&sion him. The Naib-Darogha toituted^the 

accused by *'tjing up the toes of the prisoner Shiva- 
balak to his oeck and in that state beating him severely 
on the knee-joint of one leg and the ’wiist-loint of one 
of his hands, so as to cause mflamutation of the tendons 
afonnd those joints."« Later, he was sentenced to 
five ycats* imprisonment vfith labour in chains by the 
Sessions Judge. As a result of the injutiefi received 
from the tonaite, the Civil Sutgeon" a report stated that 
the right knee and the left wrist of the accused were 
likely to be crippled for Ufc^whicli came out ttue.^’ 
Even District SupetinteadcQt of Police^ admitted 
in his article on the police in the t^oith-Westcrn 
Provinces that: "eitortion of a galling type was 
almost universal/*^ This is by no means a solitary 
example of the excesses of the police; many more of 
this type can be easily collected fitom the official records. 

In the prc'Revolt North-Western Provinces, as 
today in the Uttar Pradesh, illegal gratification and 
bribes were usual with the police oSicials as weil as 
rank and file. These gratifications and bribes assumed 
many forms and were received by the police in ca&h and 
kind and in the form of personal sendees. That the 

^“Tudicial ( CLvl[) Report for ird. quarter of 1^55, vidc 
Hv[ne,'Mhccfla ucnu$ Rccardi^ No. J of 

^ilbid. 

“PoEicc in the North-We*[ern Prijuiacea of IfidSa, by 'A 
Diarriet Superintendent' in Arffly and Navy Majazboj op, t'iu 
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comiptioQ amMg the police officials incitased when the 
police duties wcic taken over fiom tiic Magtstcates by 
a; Separate police official, was the opinion of George 
CampbelL''^ Kaye had to admit: “Police ii the 
weakest point of oui administtation."** ‘"The police 

.is uoivetsally condemned as a source of general 

Oppression’^ wrote Bentinck to MctcaJfe and ag^ft to. 
Aubei; *'the pHjlice management is beyond measLire 
oppressive.^’ and evetyone “in and out of iudaojacy^ 
admits fully the extent of their ciaetions and mnst 
tormenting and exacting conduct^’^ 


The police as a civil body had never esisted io 
the piovincc before die Itevolt of i8i7i there was 
armed police for civil duties exclusively. This body 
waB practically swept away immediitely on the ont- 
bteak of the Revolt in 1S37, and during the teat of 
that year—-ncaily sin months—police in the provioce 
didnotcxJst, In iS5»> bowevec, a new body caUed 
Military Police was egtablished which was officered by 
youDgmen who had originally -commaiidcd the Native 
Army and whose legiments had disappeared during 
the Revolt. Military Police Battatitvns were established 
after the Rebellion was Suppressed in eaeh of the 
distcLctSr The recruitment of policemen was a matter 
of great importance and was made with caution doting 

^“Gampbeh: Memulr* of My IndLau Career, Vof I, 
pp. 157-1 sa. ^ 

“Kaye: Adffllrt'Stfalion of the East ludia Company, 

pp. 34 a end 352, * , w .r -r 

*^BeJntflclf Papery BentLcKk to Charicj M«(caite on 10 
Seprefliber 1829. Beadnet to Peccr Auher 00. 14 J>cceiiib« 
1829 and Bcntinck’s Minute dated Fctniary 10^ tB2J. vide 
PercEval Spear: Twilight of [he Mughula, p. 1I2, 
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the MijorGn W. WiLUaffii?, the Supe^ktendent, 

of tbfi Police Bittaliona in. the province, reported to, 
the Govcrnmetit on Fcbrnaty Uj iBjS, tho-t thenfcmir- 
ing ofiEiecfs bad beea. infitru.ctcd. “to be very cateful aa. 
to the character o£ the men they enlist, and not to 
allow any one tiabe. or caste to predominate. 

The streogth of this police*^ in Fcbrnaty 1818- was a.s 
follows t 
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The tnain duty of the military police was to Imot 
out and puoJst the local rebels and other recalcitrant 
people in the interior of the districts who opposed- the 
Government or impeded its way in the re-eslablishtncnt 

_ - 5 - -- 

T5 Uuir, No- of Fcbmary 12* 1^50* vide 
HciiD(k Futilic Proceed in gii). No. 6 of M^reh 12, 1^58^ 

"Ibid. 
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ot peace and order after tbc Revolt. They ^eic broken 
tip into small detachments icid parties and spread all 
over die prorvince, bclnding the interior and tinfEt> 
<^uented corners of every distiict, and this meifititej. 
thcrcforcs proved very successful. The credit for the 
easy and quick rchabilitition in the Notth-Western 
Provinces goes to a gtcai measure to this ndhtary 
police. Tn the absence of eitact returns about the 
fflilitaty police Lord Canning, hovevM* guessed in 
i8j 3 that '‘they number upwards of aS^ooo 'rflon at a 
monthly cost of alwut thtee lakhs and a quarter of 
rapees.'® It was, therefottj, decided to reduce the 
numbcTj but the reduction was to be eficctedi not by 
Tetrcfichrcicnt, but by maling no more rectuitment. 

A rc■^^rganiiation of the police took place im86i 
when the Lieutenant-Governor adopted the Police 
Act passed by the ■ Governor-General-in-Council that 
year. A Superintendent of Police was now appointed 
in each district and the Magistrate was absolved from 
his police duty. 

Tnsplte of some defects, the police of the l^orth- 
Western Provinces was fat better organized and far 
Tiiore useful than similar bodies in other provinces. As 
J. C Marsbman told the Cominons Parliamentary 
Committee on April aj, in this province the 

■^upciiority of the police "arose in a fiicat measure 
from the superior spirit of independence of the people 
themselves and that if a Darogha in the M orth-Wca tern 

«Grcy m Couper, No. 1349 on Ju3y 9, 1659, vtde Huffle* 
Public ProCrediaj* ( Judkial) No. 1 of July l5, 1559- 
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Provtncca or a Tahsildar were to make atiy body of 
met] the aatrie demand in the North-Western Ftoviaces- 
which are made every day in Baoga], he would have: 
hiE head htokcti He considered ibe 

achieveceentfl of the police in this province to be 
‘‘aclraitablc.”®® The same seoeinaeats were expressed 
by F. J. Halliday on April n. 1(53^ when he told the 
Same Committee l “The police in the Upper Provinces 
do not oppress the natives under them to the same 
eitent thpr they do in the Lower Provinces."^' 

ir 

Prisohs 

In the eaily years of the Govemmerit of the East 
India Company in the Upper Provinces^ the jail a were 
very badly managed and there were no set rules and 
regulations governing them. Even a& iare as 
Lord Auchland observed in bis Report on the North- 
Western Provinces during liia direct rule that *'Lbe jail 
buildings ( and admioistradon ) of these provincea are 
for the most part very defectiver”'* He repaired the 
jails at Delhi and Mathura and made aotne additions to 
their buiidingEn Also, a new prison was recommend ed 
for coOStroction at Bareilly.=“ Iq compliance of a des¬ 
patch from the Court of Directors, a bold experiment 

^^Omninons Report, lE52-53^ Vol. XXVII, Question 
No, 35dO. Aho Kc LnrdB Report, IS52-5i, Voi. XXXII, 
QuetCion No. 5071. 

““Ccitumongr Ibid^Queition No, 3558^ 

"Lor<[i Report, 1852-53, VoL XXXU, Question No, 5612. 

**Minu(e of Auckland, February 4, 1840, i^ide Homc^ 
Fubiic Proecfdingi, No, 2 af Match t1, 1040, 

«Nb[d. 
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was sEaircd by Lord Aud^land when he saaetionid 
tbe coii5trpction of aitiglc-se^ted cells in the jails at 
AgTi aiid Banaras,''* He also appouiced TvelhquiHfi^d 
jailors as an eTpcrimcntal measure on a salary of onff 
hundred rnptcs per month r It w^as expected that as i 
result of thia change the jail adminiatration and discip¬ 
line arnong the prisoners would improve considerably.'^ 
Latet, these posts were made permanent. 

As the jail administtidon expanded, it was felt- 
necessary to appoint a senior officer to supecvisc and. 
co^Drd3nate the jails throughout the North-Western- 
Provinces. Therefore, in t ®44 an Inspector of Prisons 
for the North-Western Provinces was appointed. Thia^ 
office was created in 1844 as an cKperimental measore 
and its first incumbent, W. H. W^oodcochs, was given a 
salary of rupees j*jdo per month.^ The neyt ioenm- 
bcnc in this office was ThoinhilL In the Hoith-Western, 
Provinces there wets forty jails, and all of them were 
eoQtrolSed and their aflhits co-ordinated by the Inspector • 
of prisons.'^ 

Thcte was a considerable increase in the number 


of prisoners in the jails of the North^Westetn Provinces. 
In Jnly 1815 tbctc were something over ten thousand, 
prisoners in the Upper ProvEnceSj and in July 1^39, 
IkC., within ten years their number had rise n to twenty-^ 

«MinutE of AMoltland dated February 4 , viic Howe,. 
Public ProcccdiQgS. No. 2 oI Maich II. 1B40. 


“DavEdaontoThonuon^Nfl. If of No^mber 30. IjHV 
vide Home. Judicial Proccedlngi^ No. 14 cf OcP>DeT 12, 

and No. 9 of November 30,1044. , T ,,, -1 HRifi vide. 

"Thoruton tv Curry, No. 2344 ol June 3, 1B4G, vioe. 

Home. Judicial Froceedine^ No- 4 of July 11. 1&46. 
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■ihtea thousand—an iacrcasc of abont i LcH'd. 

■Ellcnborough in his report to the Court of DirectOJia 
:in 1845 expressed great diasalisfaction at the large 
■iininbers of prisoners and the length of the teriDa. of 
joaprisonnicQc of convicts. He felt that penalty of 
-death was essential in some cates; imprisomnent alone 
meant nothing more than filling the jails unnecesEirily 
■and thus iuctcasiog the cost of m-aintainiog them. Tbt 
■number of guards or barkandazs also was incieasing in 
■the jails; for instance prisoners of the province in 

104 ^ neocssitated as many aiS gnaids to watch them. 

"The Govcrnor-Genecal felt that the irtnreasing Tiumbet 
of prifioners was an evil which must be cheeked. 
Transportation of prisoners was no remedyj iS it otily 
"transferred them from the enuntry to some ocher place 
beyond the sea "at an enormous expense.” At the 
'Same time, Imprisonment as such did not deter people 
from erjme^ for imprisonment was so easy. “No 
punishment which is withdrawn from the sight of the 
public”, he said^ “can have much effect in deterring 
-from ciimc. It neither improves the person punished* 
nor deters others from following his example.”*^ He 
suggested the re-introduction of corporal pnnishinent 
in place of imprisonment which* he rhought, would be 
a better type of punishtnent. The only method of 
.imptoving the prison administration and minimising 
the congestion in the prisons was, according to Ellen- 

“fHobertson'B Miouce On Norih-WflSCeirn Provinces, dsted 
JaDuacy 1^, 1043, vide Home, Public Proceedings, No. 5 of 
'March 6, 1*43. 

^"Ellenbftrough to Court flf Direttors on May 10, lS+3, 
-vide Home, Atiseellacicous Records, No, 3 uf May 10, 1843. 
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borough "to make that ( ootpotaJ ) puniacifiieDt noto- 
iJcusl^ eo severe as to be dreaded ’worse dian the 
exEremc penalty gf dcath/’“ 

Insphe of all tlie etforts of the GovcintTiciiitj the 
number of prisoners did not decrease matciially and 
remained almost the same. In May for instance^ 
there -vriTt i^j 70S prisoners in at) the jails of the North- 
"Western Provinces.*' During the Revolt of iS57-5 ft 
and the confusion following it, a large number of 
prisoners escaped from the jails. Of the escaped 
prisoners^ by March as many as ijiSi were 

recaptured by the exertion of the policej while 527 
autiendered themselves to the Government. The 
total number of prisoners in the province in Match 
i 3|5 was 

A veritable headache to the jail autboiities and 
the Government was ctcated by the prisoners sentenced 
to life-term imprisonment. ‘‘'Being reckless as to any 
further punishment", they were dangerous people to 
be dealt with.“ A acrious incident took place on 
November 3Oj 1842^ in the prison at Bareilly when, 
aecording to the report of Clarke, the Magistrate, six- 
teen life-term prisoneis while returning from labour 
in the evening overpowered the guards aod kdled fwo 
backatsdazs, shot down the Naib-Jam-adatand wounded 

•^EllcnborcUgb to CciurC of Directors on May lOj 1B43, 
vide Hocdc, Mittcllancour E-Dcorda, No, of May 1&, 1945. 

"Thomhiil to SUitford, No.. 35 tHU Aprit IS, 'iBb^ vide 
Home, Public Proceedinga (JvdloEa]),No. ? of June 17^ 

">Tl) 0 mhi|]'to 5 taDtord, No, 39 on April 10, 1059, vidfr 
Home, Public Frccccdiniii (Judicial) No. 9 of June 17. Lftft?, 

“Robertfon'i MimiCt of December IS, IBtO, vide fJonaCj. 
Judicial PfocfcdicgB No. 7 of January 11,, 19411 
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five or aiE otbccs. With tti* help of some otiicr 
pfisonets, these life-term convicts challenged the police 
md t\rafit]f-fivc of them absconded in. the dusk of the 
evening 'Vlth iifcarms, ammunitions and swords irr 
the iiandsi after burning the jailor’s house and eeveraL 
ranges of huts.”** The Government of the bJorth- 
Weatern FrovinecSj tlrercforci. had to caution the Sadr' 
Nisaraat Adalat chat labour duty imposed on the lifc'- 
term prisoners in small prisons of the province was. 
liable to similar oat-breaks and asked tbem not tO' 
employ such prisoners on labour without a strong- 
police force always at hand.*' It was suggested by the 
Lieuccnint-Govexmor of the prtyvJnce that ail the long- 
tetm prisoners j L e., prisoners with terms of imprison' 
ment for more than sis: months^ be kept in a Separate 
prison which should be strong enough to defy their 
attempt to tun away or commit some other mischief. 
Fot this he recommended the constTuction of a Central 
Jail for the North-VFfistern Ptoyiuoes at Aligarh, as. 
the transportation cost of the desperate prisoners frotu 
here to the Aliporc Jail neat Calcutta was too heavyv 
The new Ahgath Jail was expected to save tlie unneces¬ 
sary expenditure incurred on the increased number of 
special guards for such prisoners in the .numerous 
District JaHs.^ The satrte seotiments were expressed 

“Hamjltou to tJatHday^ No. 2826, on December 31, 1342, 
vide Home, Jadicijil ProccGdijiflg Nos, 14 and IS &f January 20- 
18«. 

“^Haidiitan to Sadr NSaamat Adalat, No. 2324 on 
December 31, 1343, vide Home, Iiidiisial Procnedingi, No. 17 
of JaDuary 20, 1843, V 

“’Hamilton to MafUel, No. 3390 on Deoembcr 11, 1643^ 
vide Hornc^ Judicial Proceedings, No. 6 of January 13, 1844, 
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'by Lord Ellenborough ju his Ecport to the Court of 
XHrcctoiSr Ht saidr "It scem& tcxjt objection ible that 
prisoners £ot life should be coufiaed in the same jail 
uTith ptiaonefs fo£ terms of ycarSj when the separarion. 
■cannot be made perfect between the different classes” 
by the jail authorities. He repeated the suggestion of 
Ibobertson that "It would be desirable to bring together 
into one jail all the persons sentenced to imprisonEnent 
.for lifci ifld no place ha a appeared to offer such advan¬ 
tage as the fort of Allygxirh ( Aligarh ) fbi the eonfino- 
naent of such prisoners,”'^ Aligarh was finally ^elected 
■for the purpose and the Govcrnor-Gcneiai^s sanction 
'Was given to it oil May n, 1844.“ 

ThornMlit the Inspectot-Gcneral of Prisonej 
•divided prisoners in the jails into two categories.—(1) 
the short-term convicts imprisoned for less than sis 
months, and (ll) long-term convicts imprisoned for 
more than six months. He dso advocated the establl- 
■Ehmeot of large Central Jails with iatri-mutal labour. 
An experiment was made at Agia which proved success- 
-ful. Therefore^ dxjails io the North-WesternProvinccs, 
namely those at Agra* Allahabad* Bareilly* Banarat, 
Jabalpote and Meetut were converted into large 
Central Jails, and iu these new jails all those prisoners 
-were Lodged who were senterveed for long terms of 
imprisonment exceeding six months. Each of the 
Central Jails was put under one whole-time European 

"Ellcnbormiah to the Cotirt cf Di«c(ars, May 10. l&4Ji 
vide HdjSC. MlacellaneDUB ReevrdB* No. 4 of May TO, 1843. 

“Ifavidson to N. w. P, ScCTCtary* m May Ib 

■i844d ’i'ldft Hnrnc, Judicial PrOt^edingi, No- 12 nf May 11, l£44h 
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Superintendent of JaiJs otclusivcl^ for the cate aitd 
propet administiatioo of the Ceflcral Jails As i 
result of this lefoim introduced by Thomiull, a number 
of smaller prisons tpete abolished in the province and 
thus an economy effected in tiie jail adminislration- 
By jBjj* for instance^ prisons of Aligarh (smalier one), 
Badaun, Mathura and Hamtrpur were closed down." 

The prisoners in the North-Western Provinces 
were employed in some useful and productive activity 
while they were in the jail. Lotd Auckland suggested, 
that the prisoners should be taught some handicrafts 
and employed Lu the cottage scale manufaciurc of 
articles which could be produced ’within the four walls, 
of ihe jrih This scheme was put into force and the 
prisoners were given, training in the manufactore of 
many simple artieJes. Lieutenant-Governor RoberEsonj. 
however, did not find much value in this scheme and 
was opposed to it. He worked on a fresh sehcmcj and, 
utilisied the prison-labour In tbeconstruetton andrepair- 
of road5. He tried this plan on the toad between 
Maiopuri and Agra and chat between Mathura and 
Hathras. His eipeiimcnt was'successful. He sugges¬ 
ted^ therefore, that schemes like the above one could, 
be tried for the repair of the Grand Trunk Road, 
According to his calculations, 6,000 prisoners distribu¬ 
ted in small groups of fifty each could repair and 
maintain, in proper condition the Grand Trunk Road 

“ft^port the InipCCIOr Gencml of Prisons, N. W. F. for 
135+, vide CahuEta Review, Voi. XXV^lf TJo. 53, Seprember 
1356. 


’^Ibid. 
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from the Xacmamsa riTer ( the boundary betweet) the 
Ncurth-Wesccin Proviticcg and Bihar ) to Delhi “at no 
cost ’whateven to the State/'^t R-obeitsorij however, 
suggested chat only le&s heinous ofFenders should be- 
etnployed in road-makifig outside the jatis, while thcr 
heinous offenders could ■carty on their work within, 
doocs as before. This system of piisoa labour cond- 
nned for a long time, and the less heinous cocivicta 
continued to construct and repair roads and othei large 
public works outside the jails. Batches of five priso¬ 
ners Were placed under one batkandai or guard, who- 
was responsible to the Darogha. The barfcandaK was 
paid four rupees pet month as his salary, and was 
obviously,, an easy prey to bribery. The result was. 
that the piisoncrs were not kept under strict control 
by thebarkandaK and were allowed sufficient atnoontor 
freedom. The amount of -wOEk done by the convicts 
was very little, as they oould not be conirulled and. 
made to work pjcop£.Tly. According to a contributor 
to the Calcutta Review for there seema to havt 
been an understanding between the convicts and the 
barkandaE.^^ Thornhill, the Enspector-General of 
prisons, of the proviocc calculated that the eamingSr 
of a convict labour could bt valued at nine- 
pies pel day only, while the produce of the free labourer 
was valued at ftom two to three annas per day^-^ This, 
he said, was the. real reason for the convicts not run- 

"^Mirtute uf RoljcrCHon on the Nurth'WtJtcrn Provincca, 
January 5, 1E43, vide HoKc, Public PfoceedingB, No, 5 (if' 
March B, 1643. 

’'Calcutta Review, Vot. XXVII, No. 53. September 

’’Report of TbornhiJl, liiapc(dCiT*Ge:neraJ of PrrioiLS fipr 

1954. 
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away despite the laxity in vigilance on the part of 
■the guicdar 

ThotnhiU inttoduced a valuable reform in the 
Jail adminisiiration af the province. He was io fav oat 
<if puDishitig the thieves ^ robbers andothet bad cliarac- 
-ters in the prison and thus secdog an exsmpie for 
■others. At the same time, he was in favour of 
■xefornitng the convicts and training them £oi the life 
■after they were teicaaed and sent out to the society 
after corapleLing their term of imprisonment, and 
■suggested methods for the same. According to bis 
■scheme, the long-term prisoners imprisoned for more 
than sk months were required to learn some useful 
■manufacture ot handicraft, so that the knowledge galn- 
■ed in the prison might he helpful to them later on 
when they were no longer prisoners. “A graduated 
■scale of punishment was drawn up by Dr. Walker, the 
Superintendent of the Agra Central Jail, and the work 
In rhe iaih ranged from oil-pressing at.d corn-grinding 
■to very easy things."^* Strict punctuality and regula¬ 
rity were observed in the daily routine of worh in the 
Jails and in the daily life of the prisoners. Thus a refor- 
■mativc scheme was introduced in the prison adminis- 
■tration of the province. If a convict wanted to improve 
bis lot, he could learn a trade and utilize the knowledge 
■after his rcleafie from the jail and settle down to peace¬ 
ful and ptchductive life. 

Thie sell erne of Thorn hilt was far cheaper than 
the earlier system prevailing in the provin ce. Formerly 
^Report of Thornhill, 1 mpectior-GencraJ of Prisons for 

■ 1654 . 
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2.^5^ 

every five coavict laboutcis jicquirtd odc barkarsditz 
to look after tkem while they were on ont-sdoot wemtr 
Nov? that the v^otk was done within doors, according 
to Thocnhiir& scheme^ the ntitnbcr of guards required 
was diminished by ha.if—one guard to look after and 
<Otitroi ten. convict labourers in the jail. An attempt 
was made to make the batkaodss less prone to accept 
bribes by raising his pay, But as the pay was not 
doubled; while their number was halved, the Govern¬ 
ment made a net saving of oue-fburth of the sum spent 
on the guarda™ 

The prisoners in the jails were welHookcd aftei:. 
When some cases of disease and death occurred in the 
jails in 1S5B* the Govetnment expressed concern over 
the matter and decided to inttoduce some remedial 
measures,™ The Goveinment was so very careful 
about the health and comfort of the ptjsouers thar this 
over-attention paid to the ctim)na1 population, of the 
province was dubbed by Robettson as a defect in the 
iail administration of the North-Western Provinces, 
^. .the great leading defect of our jail system", he 
said, “has ever been and still is the cendcring out 
prisons.,,,places of coo easy conSneinent,'^” Accord¬ 
ing to him, the easy life in the prisons and the 
“excessive anxiety^’ on the part of the Government 

^^Report ef ThcM‘iLbi[], InapCClOf- -Genefal of Prisont, for 

le&k, 

,™Maddcict to Hamilton, 2E on March 2, vide 

Hotnc, judicial! ProceedirtgR, Nu. 9 of March 2, lS40. 

■^RobeftjDn'a Minute OB FI^flDns^ December 12^ IBJO, 
vide Home, Judicial ProCcedingB, No, 7 of January 11, 1841, 
19 
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**ahout the health and comfort of the prisoncts weie 
mainlv icsponsiblc for the (^eal Increa&e in the number, 
of )ail-gaing populaticm of the province. Id July iSsp 
there were 10,746 priaoners in the whole province*, 
while by July iSj^ their number had swelled to 13,287. 
The Licutcfiant-Govctnor compared the life of a dis¬ 
honest and criminal priisoner in the Govern ment jail with) 
that of an honest, hatdwoiking peasant in his poor 
mud houfie: "The one shivering under a sheer, thO' 
other provided with a blanket; the one with a precari¬ 
ous* the othef with a cerrain, supply of food; the one 
left in sickness to the skill of the viitage practitioner,, 
the other tended by an European gentleman of hu¬ 
manity and science; the one labouring hard throughout 
a long day^ the other in most instances working scar¬ 
cely enough to keep hims.tif in health by the exerdse- 
obtained.”'* 

Every prisoner in the jails of the Upper Province^ 
used to receive a monetary subsistence allowance while 
he was there. Out of this sum he could purchase his* 
requitemencs according to his choice from a fixed 
number of available edibks. Thk system required the 
Government to maintain shops within the jail buildifigSy 
to stock different commodities of daily requirements 
and CO make some arrange uicDt fot theit sale, etc. 
Moreover* it gave rise to ± lot of corruption and bri¬ 
bery in the jail administration* specially among the 
low'paid staff. Hatutally all this created confusion 
and trouble. Tliercfoie, it was considered dlesirablc 

’^RobertKJfi's Minute an PtiBons, JDeCflJBbcr 12, 1S40,. 
vide Judicial Prc^cccdingj, Nu. 7 of January 11, 1341. 
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ti\ substitute tinoney aUovrjsncc \yLth food ration in 
every jail of tbe province as far as it’ivas possible. 
'CPben the opinion of the ComioissLoners /rom the 
various Divisions ivas invited on the subject,, all but 


that of Saugor recoin mended tlic ration sysicm in prefer¬ 
ence to the money payments to prisoners.'^ Lord 
Auckland^ then in the Nortb-Western Provinces, issued 
orders to this effect on December ii, 1858^ and from 
the beginning of iSj^ almost all the jails in the 
province had adopted the practice of supplying food 
tationg to the prisoners in place of paying tbem cash 
mainten atice allo'ws.nce-® A ration of one seer of 
’wheat and seers of fire-wood was fitted for each 
prisoner in the District Jails. The prisoners were also 
allowed to purchase condiments and spices at market 
cates at a, jail shop. Besides, they were given one pice 
per week for shaving and washing.^ The ration 
system was an attempt and an experiment to put an 
end to the bribery and corruption among the low paid 
jail employees. The prisoners, however, did not like 
ft in the beginning, but got used to it after some time.® 

A further change in this system was effected in 1S41 

w^hen the daily ration was reduced to twelve cbhataks 


per day—ten cbhataks wheat flout and two chharaks 

~ 7 T7u£iicia! ( Ciiminal ) Report for the 'fth. Quarter of 
IfilS, vide Lietnc, Miacelianeom RccordB, No. ^ March 37, 


“MmUD= oF Auckland dated Ftbruae/ 4. 1E40, vide 
Eiooic. fublic Proceedings, No. 2 of Msreh. 11,1840, 

*i« A 9ccr wM i5f 30 aicca iVcightH 

“Tudicial RcBDrl for the 4 tb. Quarter of 1338, \ld.6 
Home, Miacellaaeoiu (Lccordt, No. 2 of March £7, 1535, 

“Home, Muadlancoua RcDarda, No, 8 of DccetD wr 3, 


l&AO. 
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aiai ( pulses )»tbe latter to be replaced with TegetibJo 
OE lice eveiy second oi third day in equal quantity. It 
inttoduced gome change in the daily food of the 
prisoners. Besides these, aomc saltj led and black 
pepper and aometjtnes a little of gh^t were also given 
to them. However, all food was uncooked and the 
prisoner ’was expected to cook it for himself. Cooked 
food ’was not provided those days in the jails due to 
the differences of caste among the prisoners.®^ All 
this meant a huge burden to the Govetnment. In 
164^, for instancr^ according to- W, H. Woodcock*s 
Renort on the Police and Prison administtaLtion^ in the 
forty jails m the North-Western Provinces food rations 
were supplied to 71,16,567 prisoners at the total cost 
of Bs. 5*62,331;, thus making the average annual cost 
of meals per ptlsonci at R&. iB-13-7. The highest cost 
of food was reported fiom the Delhi area, at Es. 3^-1-9 
per head per year, ’while the lowest ’was at Budaun at 
Rs^ per year,®® 

Uniform type of cJothing of one pattern and 
design was provided to all ptisoners iu the Notth- 
Western Provinces from 1B43 onwards.®® 

The total cost of clothing and bedding of the 
71*18,367 prisoners In the province in re4j was 
lESr 45,2J7‘S-S, making an average of Rs. i-io-j per 
prisoner provided ’with these amenities. The highest 
cost of clothes and bedding was reported from Dehra- 

®*t[omc, Miscellaneous RcCorda, No. 6 oJ August 

“Woodcock's Report of May Ifl, i84S, vide Hoin«, 
Judicial ?rOC«diaEi, No. 4 orjuly II, 1846. 

®“Hoinef MiBcdlaneouB Recorda No. 5 of July 10, 1843. 
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Dan, nc R.J, j-14*11 per head, and the ^QiWest was 
Re. 0-13-6 per head at Ajraci,®^ 

The U3C Df tobacco by ptisoi^ers In the jaiU was 
totally prohibited in iSji and it was enforced almost 
without any change or bad effect on the health of the 
convicts, OiJy in a few cases was tobacco allowed to 
some ptisonets for a temporary period, and that, too, 
on medical advice. Tobacco was a Itiioity and its 
denial did not prodocO any iDjuriooS effect on the 
health of the prisoners.® 


s^vyoadctjet^l Rcpt>rt dated May Ifi, vide Hams, 

Judbial Froccedinji, 4 of Ju 3 y Ih ISW, 

“Home, public (judicial} ProteedinsE. No. 7 af Apri] 3 j 

ie3^. 




CHAtTEft IX 


PUBLIC WELFARE ACTIVITIES 
Ikteoduction 

In the earJy days of Its lule, the East India 
Cocapany did not interest itjelf in much beyond keep¬ 
ing peace and order in its tcrtitories and coUecting the 
land revenue and other taxes. It must* hovrcvci* be 
admitted that keeping order was Jn itself a great boon 
to the people in those troubled days of insecurity and 
petpema! danger ftoin plunderers and robbers. The 
attitude of the Government changed siou^ly in the 
second i^uartcr of the nineteenth century. The change 
WTfls due firstly to the Company's more firm hold on 
the Indian snil^ and secondly to the henevolcnt influ¬ 
ence of far-sighted adniinlEtrator& and statesmen like 
Lord William Bentinck and Lord Oalhousie. The 
Company soon realized tliat it ’was not only the master 
of the Government of India but was also the greatest 
landlord of the country^ and, as such, ib stood to gain 
ifir provided facilities for the agricultural develop¬ 
ment and the improvetnent of the country. There¬ 
fore* the Government came to open canals* sink wells 
and dig tanks* consttuct and maintain roads and 
bridges, lay rails and undertake many other public 
w'clfare activideSr In course of time, its functions 
jnetcased greatly; the Government came to couttoi 
and own large oorumerda] undettakings like Inigadau 
works, salt and opium monopolies^ water-supply. 





PUBLIC W'ELFARB ACTIVITIES 

Railways and telegtaphs and foiestSr The Gcverflinent 
-of the Motth-^estfctn ProTinees had iti duc share— 
father more—in these public welfare activities of the 
Supreme Governmentr The administraters of this 
province who were greatly interested in the welfare of 
the people were Sir Charles Metcalfe, T* Ck Robertson 
and James Thomason. They decided to start famloc 
Tclicf activities aod to construct canals and roads; they 
provided medical facilities to the sick, introduced a 
cheap postal system and laid railway and telegraph 
lines fot quick coEnmunicatlOnr All these helped the 
people tremendously and their life became more secure 
and comfortable than what It Was a quai'ter of a 
century before. 

Famine Relief 

Agricnltuic in Our country depends mainly upon 
rainfall in a particular period of the yeat, and so does 
the economic life of tlie people. Whenever the fains 
do not come at the proper time or arc scanty, famine 
is sure to visit the country. Though die North- 
Western Provinces formed an important part of the 
Indt^Gangetk plains, it was not immune ffom this 
inexorable law. Famines visited the Mttghai province 
of Agn many a time. In the sccood year of the 
Gompany's ruk^ the Upper Provincefi witnessed the 
famine of 1S03-4 on account of the failuce of the mon¬ 
soon in Id this famine the Government made 

^emissions of land revenue to the extent of about 
rupees three lakbs^ besides the advances made to the 

^Report of th? Indian Famlcuc CcHunabalOn, {1850)^ 
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cultivators and bounties given for the import of food- 
gtaina into the piovinoc.^ Famine visited the province 
^gaiu in (812,-15. This time only i part of the 
province—the aica west of the Yamum^waj affected.^ 
The effects of tJhe bad crops of iSij* too, were severely 
felt by the people of the Upper Provinces and theic 
was a great scarcity of the food-grains. Statistics of 
death, however, were not maintained and nothing can 
be Said of the mortality figure during the period of 
this scarcity.'* These early famines were due mainly 
to the excessive land revenue demand made by the 
Government as a result of the farming system and new 
surveys and settlements, and secondarily to the failure 
of the rains. 

The greatest famine that visited the Noitb- 
Western Provinces before iSfio was that of 18^7-58, It 
enveloped a vast area of land and prevailed in a severe 
form almost throughout the south-westetn parts of 
the province, Rains were unusually hte and scanty 
ia the year 1857 with the result that an absolute 
drought followed throughout the year. Not only did 
the AAnfif crop fail entirely, but the grass and fodder 
were also lost® Famine conditions continued in 1S58 
also and misery and distress spread all oven the 
province. Prices of food-grains shot up and banow- 

*CtoaJicr Nonh-Wc£tern Provinces -of Intjla, p. 170 . 

^Report af tbf Indian Faoiine CommiBHioi], p, 

CatnbrEdge Hlatc^ry af India, Volume Vh p, ^3. 

^Report the Indian Fstdiue CemmiBiou^ p. 

^Auefclstid to Ckmrt of DircOtars, dated February tiv 
1838, vide Eotuo, Mhc^UaDcaUrE Records, No, I ol l83fi. 
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jflg scenes of povett^j scarcitp aad deitL were witnessed.. 
ill totmd* The area affected most was that between 
Allahabad and Delhi, especially the distijkts from 
Kanpur to Farrukhabad, Kalpf, Etawet* Agra, Mathura, 
and Mainpuri. The eastern parts of the North- 
Wcsccin Provinces and the Rohiikhand Division^ 
however, suffered comparativelj' less, Eirily Eden,, 
the sister of the Covernot-Gkncial fAucklandX 
recorded Jn her diAiy: "you cannot cjonceive the- 
horrible sights w'-e see, partlcnlsrly children, perfect 
skeletons in rnaiiy cascsj their bones through their 
skin, withont ± tag of clothings and utterly uiilike- 
human oreatureSr The sight i& much too shocking. 
The women look as i£ they had heen buded, their' 
skulls look so dteadfui/'* ^ .Society was 

entirely disorganized and horrors of every kind pervad¬ 
ed the land,'^’^ A contemporary monthly periodical 
gives an eye-witness account of *‘thc harrowing 
scenes which every where present themselves to a 

traveller between Kanpufj Fatchgarh and Agra. 

Where no tdbutary stream offers its bosom to receive 
the dead, the b are ground of the villages forms the 
cemetery; and the number who have faltcn victima 
to Starvation may be known by the skeletoua which 
everywhere arc visible.According to an esrimate 
of Colonel Baird-Smith, 8,00,000 &ouls were reported 
dead. CtOoke, however, felt these figntes txj be 

^£iiiily £dui; Up the Oountryj edited by Edward 
ThompsoUj p. 65. 

’Atkinaonj Norlh-Wcttem Prqv[DCB GaieH«r, Vol ♦ 
VIII, p. 33. 

^kutta CJirinian OServer, March 1S38. p, iSO. 
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^^much below the mark.”^ A great mortality was 
ireported amocig the cattJe also, who died from the 
Scarcity of foddeir Tn the Mathura distiict^ for 
■instance, village thaEclics were pulEed down to feed the 

■ starving oattlc,'“ Prices of food-grains rose to thicc 
times their norma]. Wheat sold at Agra at seers 
n rupeCj while in Khandesh one rupee wouid fetch 
<it seers. 

Agra, the capital of the piorincej was the piinti- 
pal resort of the famishing population.''^ The 
mottality rate in and aroand Agra was, consequently, 
very high. Jn April 185S the average nninbet of 
deaths per day was 175, and by May I SjS the number 

■ of person losing cheic lives from sickness alone rose 
to zay.'^ Cholera raged fiercely; fever was common 
and dysenteric diseases inmost cases proved fatal,'* Dr. 
E.. B. Duncan reported in Marcli 1S3& that he came 
across oases of "'the sufferers being picked up in the 
roads and ravines about the station (Agra town) by 
the people employed for the purpose and brought to 
the Hospital often in an insensible and expiring state, 
dying, in ni^any Instances, without tecoveriug even 
the powder of speech.'’'" The problem, as Baird-Smith 

'CrDokc: [^Orth-Wesrern Proviucts of Indta, p. 17J. 

’"Auckland to Court of DirCceon on February 13t ].a3B. 
vide Home, MjEccJlanemja Records^ ^io, 1 of 1E3B; Crookc: 
Nor th-Western Provinces, p. 171. 

Industrial EvoluCiou of ladJa [n Recent Times, 

p, 5. 

’’Report pf tfte Aera Relief Society, p, 3* 

’"Ibid, p. ts, 

“Ibici, p. 1^, 

’‘Dr. Dnr.can'j Report of llarcb 5, 1636, vide Appendix 
B lo Report of rhe Agra Relief Soelel-y, p. 
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put it, was “not so jjiuch how to get food, aa how 
to get the staeving people to the food oi the 
food to them in the cheapest and the most otpeeSi’' 
tious way possible.”^* 

The suffciing and death all joiind, specially in 
the Agra Division, moved the Govctomenc also and 
it itisdc definite efforts to relieve the distress of the 
pcopltL This was for the first time that the Govern- 
metit recogniaed tc& responaibility for the telief of its 
fatmjnc-stticken subjects. The yeat therefore, 

proved to be the year of the beginning of the famine 
policy of the GovernTnent of India and also 
■that of the Notth-Western Provinces, During this 
famine the Goveenment^s action, however, was only 
half-way in as much as it decided to give relief to die 
able-bodied Sufferers Only, while the invalids and the 
disabled and orphans were left to public charity.’’ 

When the reports about the failote of the kharif 
ctop^a were confirmed, the Commissionet of the Agra 
Division reecmcncnded to the provincial Qovetntjieat 
the proposal of C. G. ManscJ, Collector of Agra, for 
the remission of land revenue for the JasH year 1^45^ 
The immensity of the calamity wag known to all and 
hence the Sadr Boardof Revenue immediately approved 
the recommendatitju.’^ The Government of India 

^^BaErd-Sjnith, vldt Gadgik I nd uflrigl Evoinucifl of 
India in Recent TimcE, p, 21^ 

^’Report of Indiapi Faninc CominiHicn, p, 31 
Adminiftrative Report of the United Provinces 1911-12, p. 22- 
^EamiLtnjn I* Board of Revenue, No. 150 dated May 29, 
T.a30j and approval of the Hoard dated Jwnc IflJB, vide 
Board of Revenue Proeeedinij^a', No. 49'Sl trTJUDt 22, 1830. 
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Seems to have becei really serious to alleviate the 
distress of the people. Lord AuctlaJid peraonally took 
over the admiDJStratJon of the North-Western Provinces. 
On January 1, iftjS, and assumed charge of the ^tdn.e 
relief operations. The efforts of the Government were 
directed in three directions.'^ Firstly, on the iccom- 
mendatioft of the Sadr Board of Revenue^ the- 
Government entirely suspended the first kist or 
instaJmeot of land revenue and made the two next 
instalments very light, throwing the weight of the 
collections on the quarterly kisi.^ Thus ± large 
aiuount of land revenue was eiempted* while another 
lump sum remained uncollected, Auckland recorded 
in a Minute that he "authorized the writing ' off the 
account of balances caused by the famine and ascer¬ 
tained to be jrrccQvctablCj to the amount of 4B*7r, 
1J4 rupees of which Rs. 45 jI 9>054 are remission & of 
the demand for 1^43 Jasli and Rs. of that for 

/flj/i year 1246.In short* about half of the land 
revenue of the affected area was temitced.^ At the 
same rime faccs^i advances for seed-grains were also 
largely given to the cultivators. Secondly, the 
Government made provisions for the employment of 
the able-bodied destitutes on works of public utility^ 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Lieutenant-Governor, started 
some public works in order to provide employment to 

of Ttiflfliascuj on i^amine Relief, vide Hortic, Fublic 
Proceedings. No. 4 gf Jamuary 24, IS33, 

“ItHd, 

*^M(nute of Auckland, vide Home, Puhilc PraceedinBai, 
No. 2 of March 11, 

“Crookit N&rth-VVeBlern ProvinceB of India, p. 171. 
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many safFcttH,® In the beginning the volume of 
public woiks Was testikted, but aa the distress increas¬ 
ed, the Magistrates of the badly aJected districts tfcic 
- ctnpQvered to grant eraploymcnt to any number of 
■destitutes and to any amount of v;'oik. They were 
advised to care more for the relief given and the 
number of people sappoited by public works than for 
my eupcctation of a profitable rctiim for the capital 
invested on theon.^ About i7,6y,^oa rupees were 
:Spent on relief of this nacure, brjngiog the total 
■oontiibution of the Government to Es, t6,40,oj£-a-&. 
Lord Auckland was of the oploion diat “the actnal 
-cost of this calELmity to the finances of the State will 
be certainly not short of one crore of rupees, and may 
probably even exceed that sum/^ Thirdly, the 
Oovernment made it a point to preserve the peace and 
to protect trade in food-grains and other edible^ in the 
■days of scarcity. Stocks of food-grains hoarded by 
the village and city capitalists* the loads of grains 
being carried by baiijar^s and boats laden with grains 
were in daoget of bdng plundered by the starving 
masses. Bands of plunderers were formed by these 
desperate people* and they began to disturb the peace 
of the province. As soon as occurrences of this nature 
came to light, the Governnneut authotiaed the Com- 
missioncts to strengthen the police sufficiently an^d to 
punish the plunderers and tnaiutain public peace'® 
The result was that the jails were filled up -with such 

“Home, Public Proceedings, No. 2 of March 11, 1633. 

“Homt* Fuhttc Procccdini^* Ho. 4 of January 24, tS-Jft. 

Public Proceedings* Nol 3 of March 11, ISSS. 

“Home, Public Proceedings, No. 4 nf JanuBry.24, IfiSS. 
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ciirainals^ ^J^stancej the jail? in Roliilkhirid became. 
MS ofconviets. 3 ? AUgatli and Fatmkhabad diseticts- 
jiJso suffered from outbursts of starving iMioplc who- 
took to plunder aod dacoity- 

Tbe miseiy of tbe famine was relieved to % 
coU3id«ab]e extent by public charity and the private 
efforts of huruamtariana. The role of the Agra Rchef 
Society 4 Toluntarv otganisitLon for faiuioc relict 
Started at Agra^ tvaa nicmorahlc. "The bcnevoicnee^ 
of all classes throughout India poured ia subscriptions ^ 
and rriauy sub-oommictees tvetc formed to make use 
of the money to the best advantage, A charity hospi¬ 
tal rvas cstabUabed at Agra by Sir Charles Metcilfe^ 
the Ueatenant-Govecnor^ from Eds own purse. 1 li e- 
hospital was located at Nai-ki-Mandi, and Civil 
Sutgcoo Duncan, its in charge, waft assisted by Dr. 
Ganeshi Lal.=“ Tn this hospital, which depended mainly 
on ciiarity, medicine and attention were given free 
and the indoor patients were given "sooji* sago, milk 
and every other necessary nuLtient;’^’ TTie five wKds- 
of the hospital accommodated in May 1S3S as many as 
I ^^00 fiick and 400 lame and blind® The Society also 
maintained an asylum, which was shifted from Nai-ki- 
Mandi to Bluutsgaitj in April Tlie Poor House 

Dcpittmcnt attached to the Asylum, distributed food 

s'AuckiaDd W Court of Dime tun £>u February 13, 
vide Home, MiaCdlancoui Records. No. 1 of 
-Hbid- 

“Report tU this Agra RcLEcf Society, pp. a-4v 
"Jtepurt of die Aetu RcJicf Society, p. 12. 
i^Jbld. p. 10. 

^Ibid. 
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to the needy—'*tt> an adult one cake [bread) weighifig 
a qoarter of a aeef, to a child half a cake/' Those 
who did not receive bread wete given money—four picc- 
per adult, £vc pke per woman with child at breast 
and one pkc pet child,^ The Society rendered great 
service to the famine-stricken people and elicited^ 
praise from Lotd Auckland 

But the relief organiEcd by the Government and 
private enterptJEe was not adequate to mitigate ibe 
sufFerings of the people. It was rcpoitcd by the- 
Board of Revenue in their Report for ia 4 i' 4 i that 
the arrears of land revenue were increasing annually 
in the Mathuta and Fatiukbabajd districts- The 
famine, combined with “a succc&Eion of bad seasons- 
has prevented it ^Mathura) from feeling the beneficial 
effects which might have been eypecied froiti a mode*- 
race settlement. 

'The Allsbabad Division and the Kanpur and 
Fatehpur d istricLs were equally badly hit. ‘ ‘The 
drought was gtieyopsly felt in the former (Kanput)- 

district, and the central and western pargaoas. .. 

are still (in iB 4 i- 4 i) experiencing itg blighting effects,"' 
while the Fateh put district was suffering from the 
over-assessment made by D- Timins.* The calamity 
was so enormous that even in the Revenue Adrusnis- 

, “Eieport ot the Agra Relief Society, p. 9, 

^tlomc, hjhLLc f^ToCCedirtga, Nn, 2 ul March 11, 1840. 

M. Elliot to N. W. P, Govt. No. dawd March 24,. 
1843, vide Board of Revenue ProOcedings, No. 37 of hi arch 24^. 
t 343 . 

M. Elliot to N- W. Pr Covt., vide Board of Revenue' 
Proceedings, No. 37 of March 2+, 1043. 
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tiation Report for 1841-43, the Commissionet of the' 
Agra Divlsioo stated that "Further relief^ however, 
■to aome considerable eacteat is stiU needed by many 
Agr-a mahals,^^ that culdTators in the Maiiiputi: district 
were not ready to enter into cngaigement with the 
'GoveifLEnent for tilling lands at high assesstnents and 
that furthet reinisBioii of icronut to the tune of about 
■Ra. 24^000 must be made in the Mathura district.® 
It took a long time, therefore* for the people to forget 
■the famous f^attrarjiTf the famine of 'Vikratni 

'Samvat. Another reason for the long temembraoce 
■of'chautanvc' seems to be the fact that famine did 
not re-viait the North-Westetn Provincca before 1860 
when again the areas around Agra and Defhi were 
■scveicly affected. 

Canals and laRtGAiioN 

ieiigation js the soul of agriculiurc in the North- 
'Western Provinces. The prosperity of the cultivator 
is not possible without irrigation,^® The value of 
irrigation can be guessed from the nineteenth ccntiuy 
■ohsemtion that "it doubles the rend^-^of the land* 
and, theicfoirc* is useful both to the cultivator and 
the State and improves the economic position of both. 

Cultivated land can be inigaced by three means— 

to Board of ReNo- 260 dated Augcipt 
31, iaa3, vide Board of Revenue PrwMedingB, l4o. 31 of 
ScptCTfltier 20, IS44. 

W. Bird Sn Heine of Gominons an .lucc 2, ] 353, vide 
Goiumons, Report from Gcuninl ttce, lfl52'S3, Vd, XXVfTI, 
Question No. 36IS, 

^'NoteS Oft the North-Wcatem Provinces of India by '.4 
Dutrict OfE«rf' p. 6S, 
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wcllj tank and can-al. In the Rohilkhatid and tarai area 
of the province ’^vatec is very near the surface of the 
earth and can be easily lifted in a bucketu In the Doah 
the depth of wite: is considerable^ rising from fiftieo 
feet below the anrfacC to upwards, though the average , 
is somevrheic between twenty and twenty-five feet. 
Wells are very deep in Bandclkhand—in the Banda 
district water found about sixty feet below the 
■sutfacer Natncally^ well-irrigation is not possible in 
such cases. Tank irrigation, too, is not popular in the 
province. Flowing water is the usual means of ifrigatjon 
in the major portion of the Nortb-Westein Provinces. 
Such water may be bad from streams, rivers and canals. 
Brindley^s famous words “God meant rivets to feed 
■the canals" and the famine of 1837-58 gie^dy 

responsible for turning the attention of the Govcinment 
of the Bast India Company to tbe canals of the 
Sultanate and Mughal pej-iods of Indian history. 

fu;) Tfit Wtskrn Tamufza Carwl 

In the early years of the acquisirion of the Ceded 
and Conquered Districts. Mr. Mercer surveyed the 
route of the old and forgotten canals of Firos Tughluq 
<in the western side of the Yamuna and invited the 
attention of the Goveroraent to tlic reopening of the 
Delhi canah, but the Government did not approve of 
.his schemc.-^“ In iSro a ComlriJttee of Survey was 
appointed during the Governor-Generalship of Loid 
Min to to enquire into the conditioD of the old e anals 

~ ^i^lcutta Revicw, Vol. Xlh July 19 fl 9; Kaye: Ad m Lnil- 

SratEDn of-the Esat Icdlda Cornpanyh Z79-. , 

20 
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both case and vest of the Yamuna. The Chief 
Engincet and the. Survcyoi'Gciiera], hovovcif vere 
so much divided in their opinion that the real object 
of the Committee vas lost under the weight of theif 
controversy and the project vas abandoned.'" 

Lord Hastings was more ptactical than Minto. 
He toured the Upper Provinces in iSij and sav ttaces- 
of the old canal* incladlng a £nc Stone btidge near 
Katnal. He wrote his famous Minute of September ii*. 
iSij, on the restoration of the Yamuna Ganala. ‘T 
will only siy*'* he wiotCj ^'thit iny own inspection has 
fully convinced me of the facility and the policy of 
immediately restoring this noble work" ( canal of 
Fitot Tughluq restored by Ali Mardan Khan ). He 
felt sure that the project would yield a lucrative 
rtvenne to the Company.'*^ The vork was sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors and a survey was started by 
Lieutenant Blaine in iS 17. Blaine^s wort conld not 
go far due to the undue economy cifccted by th* 
Government. However, he succeeded in this project 
partially and water was broaght to Delhi on May 30* 
iSio, Blaine was succeeded by Captain Tickle in laar. 
Colonel John Colvin succeeded Tickle as the General 
Superintendent of Irrigation in Delhi in I Ssj and tbt 
wort proceeded at a quick speed under his supervision. 
The Success of the canal works wa-s, in ± gtcat measure, 
due to his exertions.^a Completed in iBay, the ’Western 

Review, Vot. XTI. July lS+9: Kays Admiuis- 
tratioti i}( ehc East Inciia Company, p, 278. 

*“Thc Journisi of Lord Haadn^fl, Vol- I, pp. 282-84. 

**Calcu[ta Review, Voli XII, No, 23, July 1S4'?., p, 67. 
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Yamuna Canal ^was 425 miles in lengtli from the 
hills to Delhi and to Hisat; it spanned 1^9 biidges of 
masonry* fifty-foui of woodwork, and one suspension 
bridge* while tbece were about seven hundred irriga¬ 
tion outlets from the main channel r The Canal had 
the following eight water courses—Main canal* Delhi 
branch. Bulla branch, Han^j branch* Bahadera brincli* 
Duiha branch* Rohtak branch and Butana brancli,'^* 

The result of the opening of the Western Yamuna 
Canal was very cncoutagiiig—in i Soy the HJsar dis¬ 
trict was barren and very sparsely populated, but with 
the coming of the Canal it became a pfosperous area 
inhabited by "an active, contented and prosperous 
peasantry" The Western Yamuna Canal tendered 
great service to tbe province* specially the Delhi 
Territory, during the famine of 1857-58. Acoording 
to a contemporary writer* '■'the gross value of the 
crops saved by the water of this canal was estimated 
at a million and a half stcrling/'^^ The Weslctu 
Yamuna Canal was sm economic proposition for the 
Government also. From i&ao to 194^-47 the total 
water-rent collected from the Canal v/as Rs. 5 b 47 !* 43 ' J 
in 1810 it was Rs.-376-4-0* while by 184^-47 it had 
risen to Rs. 1,611553'! j-S-" Besides water-rent* the 
canal yielded a lot of miU-teni, cattle-watetiug rate* 
transit duties on bridges, sale of wood and trees and 

••Calcutta Review* Vol. XIF, No, 3J* July ]a4E>* p. &7. 

•^Calcutta Review, VoL VI, Article on 'CanalB of IrrEga- 
tlon in the NOTth-WcBtcrn PrCvincea. 

“Kaye i op. cit-, p. 382; R, CL Dutt : Ecooecuio Hiilory 
<rf lodia [n [he VicCorian Aei:c, p. 1 & 7 . 

••Calcutta Review* Vol. !illj pt 93, 
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fines tealiacd fot the breach of lules^ All these yielded 
a, coMiderablc sum of moneys In the beginning, 
however, the Cana! budget was a deficit one; bnt k 
became a fisjtig surplus budget from 183^-40-"* The 
result was that ‘*You may ride fot miles and ^ee nothing 
bnl the most splendid cultivation.’^ 

The Western Yitr-noa Canal and the tenovation 
of Fkoss Tugliluq*3 water works constituted "the 
greatest boon” of the British Government to the 
people of India in that age. The canal was "both 
useful and omamentaL”'*^ 

(b) The E^SfiTfi Tamwia Canal 

The Eastern Yamuna Canal was a smaller project 
than the Western Yamuna Canal. It h^d its course bet' 
ween the Gauga and the Yamunaj i. tvyh irrigated the 
land in the Doab, It was constructed by Zabita Khan, 
son of Najib'ud-Daulah Robila and wsfi left neglected 
from that time. The Board of Coirmi&sioncts reported 
on October 7,1809,, that, i£ restored, the Eastern Yamu¬ 
na Canal would be a very profitable conccrnr“ Captain 
Tod, (ippointed to survey the course of the canal and 
its potentialities, reported tliat the cost involved in 
restoration would be about rupees two lakhs. The 
Goveminecit, bowevetj dropped the project there. In 

' “Calcutta Review, V*!. XII, p. 95'. Alao see Selected 
Delhi Reporta, Report on the Sonepat Diatrict (183&) by John 
Lawrence for other details of [dprovccoent, 

“charie* J, FrertChi Journal of a Tour in Upper Hindus^ 
tan, pp, 1^3-8^- 

^^Report of the Board of Coratuiiriancirs, Vide Minute of 
Lord Moira, dated September ^1, 1815. 
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i$2z the line was again surveyed stnd the; wcuk of 
refttoration started by Lieutenant de Eude.*’ He ’*'as 
succeeded by Colonel Robert Smith undef whose 
Supemsion the wort was completed in and the 

Canal opend for Jriigarton on January 3, But* as 

early as January an, J^^o, it was found that there were 
ntany serious defects in the Canal and that every bridge 
north of Saharanpnt was in danger of a collapse as the 
very fonndaLJoDS and the masonry wort of the 
bridges were exposed to a constant flow of water.® 
Moreover* no idea of the depth and slope was kept in 
the construction of the canal. It occupied the high 
level between the Yamuna and the Hind arm and 
avoided the Khadar or vaUey of the rivers. Naturally* 
water would not flow in requited directions. 

Captain Cautley was appointed to remove the 
defects, but bcfoce the work could be completed 
he was* in promoted to the pose of the Chief 

SupcrintendcEiC of Canals in the pLoviuce. Lieutenant 
Baird'Smith, who succeeded him* completed the 
repairs and constructjoii of the Canal and effected 
many changes* mclnding the improvcftient in its slope. 
The Canal, divided into three divisiona—northern* tential 
and southern,—now covered rjj miles- A contempora¬ 
ry writer gives a graphic desciiption of the canal: 
'^Moat beautiful in all parts it truly is with its btoad 
road smooth as an English lawn* its d ouble rows of 

Calcutta Review. Vob XU, p- fiS. ~ il' 'r ' 

“^ColvLiiJ Heatoratien of Ancic-fl[ Canay ici Dcltii lerri^ 

tory ; Joufnal uJ the Aiiatic Society of Bengal, VtJ. If pp. tOi- 

128 , 

“Galcatta Review, Voti XII* p. E6. 
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tieea drooping over the aEresim, its loog graoeful 
3weepsj its rich bordetiog of the moat luxudant crops, 
its neat station-houses, and the peculiar care ’with 
which all its works arc maintained. It is certainly 
one of the ntoic iotete&cing and attracLivc of Indian 
sights. The gem of the ’whole is the southern 
division, where, for nearly sixty milts, the vlEitor 
passes throngh a country ’which is the garden of the 
North-Western Provinces, and finds constant caute 
to admire the beautiful, although limitedj scenes, 
which every turn of the Canal brings before him*'.'^ 

During the famine of t337-J 9 the value of crops 
grown On irrigated area, *^thc greater part of ’which 
Would Lave been totally unproductive but for the 
caoal water", was estimated at about half a million 
stedingK®^ FtomiBjo-ji to 1^4(3-47 the total water- 
rent collected from the water supply of the Canal ’was 
KSr 10, 51 , 166.®" 

(c) Thi GsRgei Canal 

The Ganges Canal is a purely English contri¬ 
bution to the caottl works of the, province^ In rSjt 
Colonel John Colvin was appointed to tepon on 
the project. During the famine of 1837-^9 Lord 
Auckland realising tlic utility of canals sanctioned the 
survey of the land between Haridwar and Roorkee. 

**Cak.utta RcvJew, Vq|. VI, arricle ‘Caaalj of Irnijation 
tn the Narth-WeaCcre Plrovincct'. 

I AdEEnin»[ra[icia of Ehc Ease India Conipaiiy, 

p. Z96. 

"CakuttaReview, Vol.XH. II+. 
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S^ajor Pro by Cautley -was asked to perform this dutjv 
idis report^® dated May iij 18401 ut-as favouiably 
received by LicutcDant-GavcrnOJ: Robercson and alio 
.by the Government of India on whose lecom- 
jncjidadon the Coiatt of Directors sanctioned the 
project 00 September I, iB 4 i^ The acheme was 
^Kpected to cost above one million sterling « No sooner 
^iid Maior Cautlcy start the work, than Lord Ellen- 
horongh* Anckland^s sncccssorj. ordered tbe suspension 
all existing projects due to financial and military 
considerations (April 20, 1842)- He even decided 
ro change the very nature of the proposed canab that 
is, instead of irrigation he directed to (nakt it for 
navigation, which, according to him* was to be the 
primary aim of the project. When the Government 
of the North-Westem Provinces urged that rhe dosing 
of the canal construction operations would mean a 
.considerable financial and moral loss to die Govein- 
ment, he allowed to continue the work, bnc provided 
iior it only rupees two lakhs a year—a sum too small 
for such a gigantic project as the Ganges Canal. 
Nothing more could be done up to 1S44 despite 
■^eprcseutations from the provincial Government. James 
Thomason took over as Lieutenant-Governor in 1S43 
.and on February to, 1844. he remonstrated <'against 
this most uneconomical extravagant mis-use of the 
Diicctor^e (Cautley's) time and taknt^\=^ On Ap ril 
"Calcutta Review, Vol.XII, p- 

t^lcuttA Review, Vc^L XXl, afUtle cnjamei Thoinsjon, 
“Calcutta Review, Vol, XXI,^ 49S. 
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ir, 184^, lie pleaded fbt 4 bigger grant witK the result 
that Ellcnboiough sanctioned rupees one lakh jnota^ 
thus raising the sum co be spent on 'the Canal to- 
rupees three lakhs pet year “ 

Lord Hatdingc visited the Canal under cnnstiue- 
tiou at the SoUui aqueduct in March 1S47, and was 
not Only convinced of the advocacy of the Lieutenant- 
Governor • but also of the tJcsirahiliLy of tht 
Canal being opened, piimarily for irtigition and only 
seoandarily for navigation. He declared that he vfat 
ready to authoriae an espeuditure even of rupees 
twenty lakhs a year^ a sum which had been, suggested 
by Major Eater, the officiating Director of Canals;. 
Lord Hstidinge expressed his willingness to sanction 

large a sum for future years as the Director couJd 
spend with a due regard to econciiny.”*^ 

Encouraged by the suocess of the two Yamuna. 
Canals^ the Court of Directors decided to patronize the 
Ganges Canal projectK In ifljo they sanctioned one 
million and a half sterling for the completion of the 
project^ and in June 1851 the revised Sum sanctioned 
by them amounted to Rs. —a sum which 

could never have been fanctioned had the Yamuna. 
Canals not proved profitable. Ihe work was completed 
by Colonel Baitd-Smithj during the Lieutenant 
Governorship of John Russell CoJvin. 

•^CkLcutia Review, V-")!. XXI afti-clc oj.] ThoimiGns 
p. 500. 

•^Rardingc '4 Miciutc of April 2 ^^. 13+7, vide GaJcuttst 
Review, Vol. XXI, p, 501. 

"Caicutta Review, Vol. XXI, p. 50-1 f. n. 
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'ITic main lint the Canal Was opened for 
iuigatiou on Apiii Sj iSj4j Colvin in the absence of 
Lord Dalhousie.“ The Licutcnant-Go’vetnoi of tlifi- 
North-Weatein Provinces described it as fbllo’wsi 
“Eiceading over jaj miles In lengthy measuting in its 
greatest depth ten feet^ and in its extreme breadth 170^ 
feet* the main itrigatlon Hot of the Ganges Canal is 
)ii5tl;f desetihed ^as a ’woft which stands unequalled in 
its class and character among the efforts of civil iaed 
oAtions'/'^ 


'The Ganges Cana .1 was the biggest canal of the 
province and also the biggest in the entire conntty 
those days. Up to the end of April T83^itbe cxpcndituie 
on the Canal had reached the ’vast sura of /*tji 6 o,o 05 p 
The work wasicnpededbytheGteatKcbellion of i'& 57 " 

5 Sj but after the chauge-overj it was resumed andcartieA- 
to its completiorir The full supply of water, however, 
was aTtailablc in the province only after the famine of 
iSfio-^&TStarting from at miles north of Idaridwar^ 
the Canal proceeded its circular course to the south-east 
of Aligarh—I So miles. At Aligarh the Canal bifurcated, 
one going towards Kanpur—17° miles* and the other 
towards Hamirput—i 3 o miles. From Haridwai to 
AEgarh, three branch lines took ’wateo to Fatehgath- 
770 miles^ to Bulandsbahr—< 5 * miles; and to Koel 50 


“Auckland Culvin : John Ituflacll Colvip, p. 167. 

“Private Lctteil of the Matiquca of Dalhonsio, edited by 
f, G. A. Baird, Appends G ; See al™ Dithousic;! 

^ebruafy 2S, 19-S6, vLdcR, Molt : The Mating otBnuHt Indian 
j. > 71 , 

“CancibrijdEe History of Itldlaj Vot. VI, p. Ss- 
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naileSj thus making i cotai of ito miles fot the whole 
-CanaL laduding thcdtatdbutaties and brandies its lot-il 
3 engch, however* was ;,&(» miles." 

Besides the above fimous Cftnal works* were 
^coostcucted the Nagiitu Catial io the lii^nor district and 
^he Dclira Dun Canai.” 

The Post Office 

Until the erection of the Agra Presidency io 
the whole of the Bengal Presidency hsd one Post-Master 
-General with his hcadt^uairtcis at Calcutta. At that time 
I.E. Elliot was the incumbent of this oificc. After the 
<reation of the fourth Presidency and the consequeor 
rush of work, it waa felt necessary to appoint A 
■separate senior responsible official for the Upper 
Provinces. Therefore, on December lo* 1834? Post" 
Master General Elliot requested the. Government of 
India to sanction a post of Deputy Post-Master General 
.at Allahabad^ He was against the separation of the Post 
Office department fot the rwo Presidencies and hence 
rSTiggcstcd the above measute,®* Mr. Blunt, the 
Governor of Agra, agreed with the Poat-'Mastei 
General of Bengal that ^‘Public interest will be beat 
consulted by the rc'cmployment of Mr. Surgeon 
’Watson in that (Deputy Post-Mastci Gencrars) 

**Clainbridgc Sistory of India, VoL Vl, p. B.&. 

Calcutta Review, Vot, XXI* p. 496; Cauticy J Notca 
.and Memuranda Dti the Water Oourset in the Dehra Oull, 

“Elii&t to MacSWCen, No. of Dcocmber lOj le^^. 

■victc Hotue, Public Pfoceedings, No. 15 of April B, 1335. 
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-iituatiofl,.. Accordingly* the Govemot-Gcnetil 
^afLcrioocd the appointment of a Dupty Post-Master 
'Genetal for the Agra Presidency with his headquarters 
at Allahabad on a salar}' of tjo per month plus 
:a monthly allowtincc of Es. 300.™ 

A change in the arrangement of the PMt Office 
■department was effected on May 10,1831. As the 
result of a rcsotution of the Govcinoi-Generai-ifl- 
'Council dated April ij, 1831, it was decided to 
TclieTc the Govermnent of India of the details of the 
internal administration* and to make them over to 
M;he Governments of the two presidencies. Consc- 
■qucntly, the administrative supervision and fihances 
■of the Post Offices Jn the Agra Presidency were made 
■over to the Coveunment of that Presidency, but for 
the time being the whole PostaJ depactment still 
fuctioned under the control of the Pcls^MastcT 
-General at Calcutta.^^ The finances of the Post Offices 
•of the two Presidencies, however, were separafed. 
The adminifitiative stipctvjsion also was separated in 
November 1B39. Tliat year Dr. J. Ranken wa.5 appoin¬ 
ted as Superintendent of the Post Office department and 
the Post-blaster General of the JSIorth-Westetn 
Provinces, and relieved of his medical duties.'^- 

**]iuBhhy to Torreaa on Lfarch vide Uoeic* 

Public Procccdii]£j| Nft 1+ of April 8* 1835. 

™Buahby to Maejweflft on AprJl 22, 1835, vide Uomti 
Public Proceedings, No. 7 cf April, 22, 1S38. 

^Resolution of the Govcrncr-Gcticral, ApiiJ, 15* 1835, 
•vidt Home. Fubhe ProeecdingB, Ho, 7 of Msy d, 1835, 

^^Resolucion of fhe GcvcrnOi'-Geti'CTaJj Vide HwiiC, Public 
FroccedingB, Mo. 9 ot Novembi^ 6* 183^, 
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There were in 1535 about fifty-five btanebes ofi 
the Post Olfice IQ the Norih-Western Provinces^ 
Jenportant amorig them being Agra* A|lahibad>, 
Ahgatb, Almorah* Aiatngathj Banaras^ Bareilly, Banda*. 
Bulandsliahr, Delhi, Debra Dqq, Etawa, Fatchpur, 
Firospur* Gha^ipar, Gorakhpur, Hamitpur, Indore*. 
Jabaiput, Kanpur, Kama!* Lucknow, Ludhiana, 
Mainpoiri* Mathura, Mterut* Mirzapur, Moradabad* 
Neemuch, Nasirahad, Sahacanpur, Saugor, Septee* 
Shabjahanpur, and SsmlaJ^ His jurJadiction eKtctided 
throughout the North-Western Proviuecs right 
upto the north-west frontier of the British empire 
in India till the fotnoadon of the Punjab as a Separate 
province. A post office under the supervision of the 
Post-Master General of the North-Westero Provinces 
was opened at Dcra Ghazl KhiniaiSji.^ Another 
post office Was opened at Murree the same ycar.^^ 

Ill the early days of the Company's rule in tbt 
North-Western Provinces it took the mails a long time 
to be carried from one pJacc to anotbcl:. In March 
183j, for instance, ^'the time occupied by mails from 
Bombay to Agra........was. 10 days and 12 hours”*^ 

while in April 1S37 the same distance was covered in 

^AtticiKin ] Jflorth'Western Provinces Gazetleet, 
Vol, VI[; Home, Public ProDccdSugj, No. £ ^ May IP, ia4L 
Aim PHIiHc Proceeding, No. 10 of October 5, 1&42. 

T^EHiot to Riddel, PiMG of the N. W. P« No. 257 Od July 
3(>, IS50, vide Home, Public Pnsceediu^H, No. 12 of Atignst 2^ 
1851. 

Public PtoCeedin|5B, No, 13 oF August 22, 1S51^ 

■^J. Soucberland to Scott on ii&y 26 , 1S37, vide Home* 
Public PtoceediuEa, No. 22 of June 28, 1837. 
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7 days and u' hours by uting straishc postal routes 
'■and by Introdndng the contfact system for the 
scoriTcyaiicc of t±ie mailsIn' iSjt the mail took 
‘font days to travel from Cilcuttito Patna.’*’ Coinmiini- 
■catiou became easier V 7 hcn the ptoyince was inter¬ 
sected by a number of metalled roadis^ and it hecacne 
very qniich with the ir(tcoduc.tion of the railtvays.^ 

When the department was just started* tetters 
■and parcels were noirmally carried by postal mnncis 
■and bsnbgy beaters. These people were open, to every 
type of danger and sometimes were assaulted and 
plundered by dacoits. Many such cases came to the 
knowledge of the Government. Victor Jacquemont, 
the French Botanist* noted that even "'a poor fiatcd 
fellow running on foot, loaded with a packet of letteis” 
could be plundered on tlie road, and added that three 
days before a 'dctter-carifer was attacked and robbed 

in broad daylight near Faoipat_The iniuted 

’employees of the Fofltai department were usually 
^granted a pension—that of three, mpees pet month was 
considered quite a good sum,®’ In course of time postal 
runners and banhgy bearefs were substituted by mail 
carts dtawn by hotses. This change was hist made in 
1841 **'^ and was slowly adopted ina]l pacts of the 

”J, Southerland to Scott cm May 2&, 1637, vide Home, 
CPubEic Pfccecdin ga, No, 22 ckF June 2&, 1837. 

’*(jootl Old Day* of John Company, Vol. 11, p. 89, 

’®Scc the ipitiofis on Roade and Railwttya oi thi* 
"^JaCquefflOot r LiCtterB from India, p. 159, Letter to 
hij fnih er da ted February 10, 103L, 

■^EIILot CIO Thornton, No, 427* on September 1Z, 3851* 
■vide Home, Public. Proceedings, No. 35 of September 12* 1851, 
“Crookc [ North-Wcjtttrt Frovincea of India, p, 1G5. 
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province. For Laatance* maU cares v^ere introduced ort. 
the road between Meerut and Khiir;a id the 
Bu!andshiht district in 18431™ 

The Postal dcpartcnetit those days, Tanlifce today* 
carried both posts and travellers. This mode of 
tiavel, Called travelling by dak^ is described by a 
contemporaiy ttavelJer; “A dak is Uid in this maimer : 
you go to the tapat Or post office* at the station in 
which you may be residing and tell the otBcial* yoix 
wish a dak laid to such a place, with eight ot twelve- 
bearers* as the ease may be; the post office ad±horitie& 
take care that all through the route relays of hearers 
are id readiness every four or five miles; they tell you 
how much the expeose of the joomey is, arid you pay 
the money to the post-office accordingly before 
&taidng. In long daksf as mine was* it is usual for" 
the post office authorities to ask yon to give the 
security of a friend resident in the station you are 
leaving, for demurrage* should any delay in the journey 
be caused by the traveller”.-^ This coacly mode of 
travelling could be afforded only by the rich,. 
Simultarieously with the mail cart was introduced the- 
dak garty a new device to carry passengers on wheel 
carriage and thus discard travel by palanquins.*®^ This 
was a cheaper and quicker mode of ttavcL 

"Buihby t& Thornton, vide Home, FublEc Proceeding, 
Nu. 45 cf Ooiober 18,1845. 

^Laudon ^ Narrative of a Jnurncr Through ludia,, 
pf^ 6?'70, 

'*Cruokc 1 North-Wdteru Provinces of India, p, IftS, 
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Mails ’arett canied from one sLation to tbe other 
by' contfsctors entered into contracts '^ith the- 

Post Office to entry malls and passengere betr^ceri, 
any ttro stitions at fixed charges, speed and time^ 
For example, there tyas a contract with one MtK 
Smith to carry mails between Meerut afld Anibala iijj 
five hours for a monthly payment of two thousand- 
rupees r* As for the salaries of the post-distilhutingL 
peons or postmeoj five rupees a month was considered- 
to be a handsome pay.®^ 

According to Atkinson's Gazetteer* most of the- 
official communications were conveyed from one place 
to the other by the ‘District' mail also besides the- 
post offices. The District mail was confined to com¬ 
munications from the district headquarfciB to the tahsil 
headquarters and the interior of the district only. In 
1^4$ the facilities of the District mail were thrown- 
open to the public also, Thcoughont the period of oar- 
atudy it was coo trolled by the district oSicials, but j.ti 
iB^ 5 it was transferted to the Post Office department. 

The Court of Ditectors appointed in tIjjo a 
Commission, consisting of one member ftom each- 
Picsidcncy, to enquire into the affairs of the Postal 
department. The report of the Commission was 
Submitted to the Court and it was approved of by 
theni.“ Important changes wete introduced in d3e 

“Elliot Id ThortitouH No. liPofiJay 21, 1^47? vide Homef 
Public Ptoceeditiga, No. 15 of June 12, 1S47. 

*^Buahby to Alien, No, SOS, vide Home, Public Procccd- 
nigi^No- 36 of July b 

+Atfc.Io;on's Volume VII. 

“Dal hcouie^H Minute of February 2S, 195^, vide Muir r 
The Making of BritiBh India, p, ^^6- 
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Poatsil depsrtnociiE as a rcsuJt of Eh lb rtpott. Firatly, 
the Post Office was crearcd a stp^ifltc department of 
■the Supteme Government and Jt was supetinEtnded by a 
Dtrector General of Post Offices. The Government 
decided to open branches of the Post Office throughout 
India. Secondly^ a uniform rate of postage was f j3ced 
for the whole conn try irrespective of distance and 
jnooDvenience in the conveyance of letcers and parccis- 
Thirdly, it was decided tint the charge for letters be 
Baed at half an anna each Q d) and fot newspapers 
at one anna each (i^d). Fourthly* postage stamps 
were to be purchased and affiaied to the letters, eic.^ 
:aiid the former practice of paying for tlrem in cash at 
-the different post offices was to be given up. Lastly, 
the special privileges of posting letter* without pay- 
tneot as also of free travelliog enjoyed by cfiiceis were 
.also restricted flji^d very few could now benefit from 
ihcm. This last measure removed a considerable 
amount of corruption in the dep^irtment. 

The immediate result of the unfform and low 
postal charges was that the volume of correspondence 
increased tremendously,—by about twenty-five per cent 
aocotding to Lord! Daihousic.*^ The volume of letters 
and paiceis to be conveyed by dak swelled tip, mainly 
because after the change was effected an individual 
was tequLired to pay fot a letter only a skteetiEh part 
of whit he bad to pay for the same only three years 
ago.'*® 

^‘DaJhciujic’s Minuie-of Fcljruary 2Bt 18SS, vJdc Muir : 
Th« MaEtiuR of British ludUn p. 
p. 367. 
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One thing ^?hich surprises us is that the North- 
Western ProTitices was the only prwince of British 
Indift where the Post Office showed a satplus budget; 
in otter provinces—Bcngsil, Bombay and Madias“theie 
wai a deficit in the Postal budget hefora the Great 


Roads and Highways 

Facilities for transport and coititnanications play 
i vital role in the devalopmcnt and progress of a 
■country. They have bcea compared to the artedcs 
of the human body. The Government in. its early 
days did not consider it as one of jts dudes to look 
after the construction and repairs of roads and high¬ 
ways, Writing in 1^24 Bishop Hebei complained 
■of the bad loads in the Upper Piovineesf ^Thc fact 
is there are no toads at aL, and the tracks which we 
follow are often such as to ie<]uke care even on 
horseback. By driving slowly no doubt a gig may 
go almost anywhere, hut it ia anything but an agree¬ 
able pastime to dtive along tracks which, when beaten, 
aic so poached by the feet of botsea and cattle and 
■so hardened by the sun as to rcacmbic a froien farm 
yard; while if the tiavellet forsakes those roads he 
encounters cracks deep and wide enough to break, 
his wheels. Here and there is a tolerably level mile 
and two, but with a few csceptious there is no fast 
ot pleasant driving in this part of India”.“ Even as 
late as 1840 the condition of the roads doe& not acem 

^Campbell: Miodern iu'dla, p. JJS. 

®*Eiflbop Hcbcr ; Diary, pp. 1?^ and 
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to have been h-etter> as is dear from a contemporary 
account,” Before the coftStriactioD of the Granci 
Tmnk Road, Delhi was about three moDths^ ordinary 
journey from Calcutta, let alone Britain,^ 

The Government of the North-VTestctii Provinces' 
rccogniacd the necessity and importance of good 
loads in the thirties of the nineteenth centuiy both fot 
the efficiency of the Government and the welfare of 
the people. But the construction of loada took 
time and required money, andj therefore, the scheme 
of the Govetnment -could not matctialhe as quicldy 
a& the Government wanted them fo. 

The greatest and the most stupendous project 
of the type was the Grand Trunk Road which connected 
Calcutta aod Delhi and from there tan up to Lahore 
ind Peshawar, The kachcha mud pathway csisted 
since vety early times, but h was not properly demai-^ 
cated. The work on the Grand Trunk Road was 
commenced in It was proposed that the toad 

be 1,413 miles io length and it was to be. a metaUed 
or macadami2ed road. After it was completed, it 

’’MiMtary &;rvicc snd AdventurcB in rhe Far East, 

VoL n, p. 20. 

^JacqucmoClt: LettCrt from India, Vol, It, p. ZTln 
John strac-hey, Jater Llentenani-Gcivernor, wrote : '’Wh'ei], in 

1^44,1 hr-Et went fmin QaicuLta to chc preaent A^ra Province, 
] waa carried abOMt fi. rhonjaeid mtlca in a p^lonmiio r^a loen’a- 

ihoiiLdera, and >t cooir vacnc three wceka to toil through., 

[here wcrG nn odicr means nf travcJLing through th^s licJi'Cst and 
moai dviiized parta of India. Speaking gencmlly, roads ^nrf 
bridges had only begun Uj appear ; railways were not thought 
of,.., ” SerBehey J India, Ita Adminlstra[i[>n and ProgreES, n, 9. 

^^Lorda, Efi[;>ofi InoOQ Ooi!nniLt[ee, 1E5?'53, Vol, XXXUI^ 

Apgcud'K C. 
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was, according lo Kaye* aa '^affiooch m a bowling 
green".** The cost o£ conatiuction was csticnated a a 
one thouLsand ponnda acciling pci mile* and tbe 
annual coat of ita maintenance and repaira was estima¬ 
ted at fifty thouaand pounds sterling per yeai- 

Another project of note was the Bomhay-Agfa 
Trunk Road, coosttuctiocL over which started in t 84‘> 
in the time of Lord Audilmd. Its total length was 
to be 7J4 miles, and (he total cost of the scheme to 
be £ 2,45,676 with an annual maintenance charge 
of £ j.ooo. The cost of construction of dus road 
together with its maintenance charges was shared by 
the two Governments of the Bombay and (he North- 
Western Provinces, the latter paying much moie than 
the former one. The miJeage of the toad undet the 
jnrisdicsion of the two GoT^emmenta was iu the 
proportion of ii: between Bombay and the North- 

Western Provinces.™ • The road was, howcvei, 
unmacadamiEed in the pie-Rcvoli days.* 

For the convenience of travellers within the 
provioce, the Government constnacted many reads 
connecting various, areas and crossing the whole 
province. One road connected Pilibhit with Agra by 
a line tunning through Batdjiy andBadaun. A second 
ioad connected Mirzapof with Jabalpur, while fhe 
third connected the Doab area with the Sau gor and^ 

^yc; AdminiEtiudortof ltLeEaBtIndia CJompany,p.306. 

J’Metealfe’s Minute dafied Scptcfubcr 27, t3S7, vide 

Hucue, JudiciaJ Proceedingai No. 10. of May 2, 

"■Lords. EepOft Cummittec* 1852-33, Vgl. XXXIII, 
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Narbida Teriitory via, Kalin-jai tlie Banda district.^ 
Besides the above-mentioned broad /netaUed roadsj a 
large Qumber of onmetaSled kankar toads as tfcU as 
kaekefia mwd toads were constructed hy the Govern¬ 
ment which were utilized by' tbe people of the province 
for going frona one place to the other* 

Towards dac beginning of the second Quartet of 
the nineteenth century^ ttavelling in the Upper 
Provinces^ and in faet throughout Indiaj wa& difficult 
as well as dangeioua. Danget lurked not only for the 
rich, bnt also for “a poor naked fellow running on 
foot, loaded with a packet of letters'', ^ A great 
danget was felt by the people from the thags and 
dacoits who infested practically die whole of northern 
India.'” Ttavellers had, therefore^ to travel either in 
groups or be accompanied by a host of fnltowcra and 
servants. Robert J. Mintuin, Joniorj, an American 
traveller visiting India in t8s 5-I7* had to engage 
eighty-aii ircendaota in hifl journey from Agra to 
Bombay which he made in the company of two fellow 
Aroeticans and an Englisamaji.^"^ In order to provide 

••Calcutta Review, Vol, XXI article on Thomason^ 
p. ^94, 

“I'Jicqacraant j Letters from Indian p. 159. Letter to 
hia fa thcr dated Rehmary l-D, 

ti^For dcBitla bsc Gtiapccr Vfll-—Police and PcisoQ. 

“•Robert Jd MlntUfn, Jr,, in his tyaveJ-diary ^'Ftom New 
Vflric to Dc]hi'^ (1&58) Jtafci that he and Gibson used dolij 
which needed 12 cach^ white the other two Acacrican» 

u^ed palkis which had IQ bearers each- the baggage was carried 
by 9 purfera, while 6 bEarcra were required for kitchen utcDBiia 
and atoret and ^ur torch*bcaren led the way, A Cock who 

went with them, alto had a doll with 12 bearer^, rhui Tacsin^ 
the tiuinber of the caravan of servanta minus [he 030 k tn 66. 
Then there were the four travelLcra and a COOk—S total of 91 
people luuvicig toother. 
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jecuiity on the highways* LieftteDant-Govcmoi 
Thomason ^‘caused die tratch and ward to he itfeng- 
thened all along the line of loads, police stations to be 
placed at ficqoeot InteivaJs, and caravansatais aod 
rest-houses to be created at suitable scagc3'^^‘® 
Arrangements for the safety of traTellers’ lives and 
ptopeirdcs were made on all the Ttunt toads while they 
passed through the terjEitoty of this province. On the 
Grand Trunk Road alone I1J47 policcinecL were posted 
between the Kaimanasa river aod Delhi *^to patrol all 
nighc’\'^ 

Travelling those days could be done in ivo 
ways"-"eitbcj: by aiiangEog for conveyance and guides 
through aome private agency or through the Post 
Office, Ic tvaa usual for the well-to-do persons to 
travel by dak, h e., the Post Office. We have seen 
in the words of a contemporary ttavelSet how a dak 
was laid.''^ Another contemporary traveller informs 
us that a dak journey notiualiy began after dank, and 
in the palanquin as also in the doU every possible 
arrangement w^as made to make the travedlej: comfort¬ 
able so that he could ^'tecline at full length and 
slumber away the night,. +,. ,or read’*. Tlie paJan- 
qnin had “two doEcn complete changes” and there 
was a break of the journey tcgulariy for breakfastj 
lunch and dinnci.^“ Whether 01 not jontney by 
Temple ; Jamej rhemaBnn, p, 174 (Rulers of India 

Series). 

“•Calcutta Review^ Vol. XXI, No. 4t, p. 199, 

^^’Land'On 1 Narrative of a JciurOcy througli india, 
pp. il9'7(?, vide ihlfl Chapter, lectbo on Post Qtfire. 

“^Sketches of India for Fire-jlde Travdiers by An Officer. 
(R. O. Wallace according [□ £tr Jaduoath Sarkar—aec hia OOpy 
of the book), pp. 21S-2IA. 
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paliloqudii and doH waa corafottablc, ona cannot aajr 
"vith certainty in these days of railways and aeio planes ► 
'One is puaded when one finds Wallate, wtidng in 
"iSii, tcUing us thai it was very comfcutabltf w^fiile 
anodier traveller, writing in 1836^ complaining of 
the bad roadSj irtconvAnienoes of travel in the North" 
Western Provinces and of ■^having neatly every bone 
in one's body broken by the jolting of out palanquin 

carriage over these execrable roads.The 

diffcictice maiy be due to the point of view of the 
two ttiveilcrs^ One thing, however, js c«tain and 
it is that some improvenoents had surely been made in 
the toads and the means of ttanspo^c between 1^30 
and 1^56, 

The Gcnremment maintained complete control 
and Supervision on the Grand Trunk Road and main¬ 
tained relays of bearers and horses after about every 
ten miles in order to cany the mail and the passengers. 
Therefore this road was safe, though the cost of travel¬ 
ling through it was higher, For example, a journey 
from Calcutta to Banaras cost seven hundred and sixty 
rupees in a paianquin.^“® Tbe Agta-Bombay Timit 
Road, howevetj had no relay system^ and the potters 
■once employed had to go all the distance between any 
two stations On this mad. When, for Jnstaucc^ Min- 
turn and Gibson ttaveiled from Agra to Bombay, the 
porters and paltL and tjoli bearers employed at Agra 
'had to carry them the whole distance which was 
divided into thirty stages. The beaters had to find 

El Fane 3 Five Ycarg in lodia, Vo(. Ij p, 59b 
^“Crooke North^WeBtem Provinces of India^ p. 
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their own food and clothing and had to make chfi trip 
t>ack from Bombay cmpty-Sianded and napaidj for 
their guilds forbade their taking a tetum load. NatU' 
lally, the journey from Agia to Bombay was mndi 
more tisky and hazardoos. It coat eacli passenger two 
hundred and font rupcesj and he had to engage 
■twelve portefs at the rate of scTenteen rupees each fbi 
the whole jourDC7J“* 

Inspitc of all these diffieoldea of travel those 
days, the British Gkivernment officials had the best of 
it and tfavelled in fail lu^Kury and complete comfort. 
Jact^nemont's testimony about the daily routine and 
luxury of a Collector on his tones is really very 
valuable. He records [ “I found. ...a Collector on 
bis rounds, with his wife and a little child. He had 
an elephant, eight catts like mine, two cabriolets and 
i special carriage for his child* two palanquins j six 
saddle and carriage horses, and to move them from 
one bungalow to arjother* from sixty to eighty potters* 
not to speak of it least sixty household servants. He 
dresses, changes his clothes again* breakfasts* has 
tiffin, dines and has tea in the evenings exactly as he 
does in Calcutta, dispensing with nothing. Glass and 
-china ate junpacked and paefced up again overnight^ 
four times a day there arc brillianciy pohshed silver, 

clean linen* ere.* etc.A great, contract indeed 

hetween the life of a poor man and a rich official. 

The toads in the Noith-Western Pro vinces were 

^“R. J. Minturuj Jr. : Frooi DeW Yswk tu Delhi, op- ti-t. 

iLfljacqusidoiit : liCttcTB from Irtflia, p- (Sin 
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constiuct&d and repaired out of the proceeds fcom it 
coli tas on public ferries which was deposited in the 
Road Fund. Another source of mone7 for the Road 
Food 'vs.s- the road cess which was one per cent of the 
revenue and collected wirh the Road and Feiry Fund 

ro rnm ittee.Jit 

It may be noted in this connection that for Or 
considerable time the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces was not connected with the public 
works directly. Prom the beg-lnning of the East India 
Company in the Upper Provinces the public works 
were in the charge of an ^'incompetent^^ Military Board 
which ^'mismanaged a patsimoDiouE cxpenciitiire’*^'^ 
These activities were outside the scope and powers 
of the Lieutenant-GovernorJi^ Tltc incerca t that the 
Licutenant-Governot tooL in the pabhe welfare 
activities is* theteforc, worthy of recognition. Tlus 
inefficient arriftgcment was replaced in iSj4 by a 
public works department in the time of Lord Dal- 
housic.^'^ The new department was to look aftet and 
construct roads, canals, falls, treasuries, court houses 
and other public buildings and also aid In the laying 
out of railway and telegraph lines. Eaclt province- 
was to have its own public works department, and- 
that of the North-Western Provinces proved to be- 
One of the best in the country. 

^^^Calcut£3 Review, Vol, KXl, pr 493. ^ ' 

w. Hunter r Xixa J^arq-jcaa oi Dalhousic, p 200 
(Ru l^rs uf India Series) ► 

Temple: Jamta ThDtiaaK.iii, Ghapter X, (RuIcth oS 
India B^rJeiiLj 

^^Htnperia! Gasettetr o-f India, V(ti, IV, p. .JD7. 
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The Kailwats 




The iotioducdion of the ratUwa-y was anothei' 
importaiit and ti^ful project of the Government of 
India, R. Macdonald Scepbenaon was the pjoneec' 
vho broached the idea of hfm^ ralkosds in India 
as early as 1643, and advocat^ the construction of 
a railway line along the same route that the first 
railway of northern India—the East Indian Railway^ 
later traversed .”■* The East Indian Mway Company 
was founded in Englii^d in May 1S43 and by April 
384*5 the whole track from Calcutta to Delhi, via 
Afirzapur, was surveyed by Stephenson who collected 
itnporfant scatisticaJ infotmatiau and submitted to- 
the East Indian Railway Company an elaborate report 
_Qn his £iidin gs. The final conirauct^’-’’ for the cons- 

“^Huddlcaton: Higcary of the East IcdiaD Railway, p, 2,. 

trial n taraifl of ttc conlrtCt between ihe East 
Indtan Railway Company and the Eatt India Com* 
pany were aa fdJlowS ;— 

(1} E. I, R, agreed W dcpodt a security of^ 10,00.-DOO 
with the East India Company in Lradon, (Li) E, I. R, wSs 
to Batiify the Govemment with, regard to the ccjuipiucn t, ok. 
It WEIS agrecdl that telegraph wires were to be ledd along the 
ratlroad line, (ill) TTte Rs.Ltway officiaR and its admioiatjatioa 
was to bft under the supervision of the Gcvcratnanr, {iv> The 
El II Rl prepercy was to become the property of the GmerO' 
njcnt of India after 95 y^ars, (v) The GovL agreed to 
provide land free of charge to the Rail-way Gontpany- 
(vl) The G-cvorncient waa authcri^cd to select the route and 
dieectiod of the raiJwAy line. - ^vit) The East India Company 
agreed Co pay regulnr mteicat on (he pecuAty BlOnty of 
£ lOjUOjOOO at the rate of 3 per Cent per annum, (VLilJ The 
mail and posts of the GovernmnSnt and the Poet QfiSce officiala 
were no be allowed to fj^vel On the railway free of charge. 

See Huddleston ; History of the East Indiati Railwayi 
H, EclJ: Railway Policy in Indi^L Chapter! cf the latter 
discusses the question cf State guarantee cf inttrOit (o railwayK 
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tcuction of the railw'aya and railway liaea^ however^ 
was entcrtd into between the East Indian Railway 
■Company and die East India Company on Auj^ust 17* 
1949. The laying of the lines started early in iSji 
and the track between Cakntti and Raniganj Was 
■opened to traffic tarly in 1854. Contracts for the 
■extension of the line to Delhi—a diatance of sbont 
tfOoo miles™were entered into in iSjdu 

When the question of estending the railway 
line to the NortL-Westem Provinces came up, the 
-Governmeot of this province assured the Government 
of India that the country from Allahabad to Delhi 
■offered no cjigineering difficulty^’^ and that the rails 
could bt kid out very easily and at a fat lower cost 
■than in othet places. The Licutcdailt-Govcrnor 
suggested two altetnatjvc routes which could be 
■followed by the railway In the North-Western Provinces. 
Both of them were along the banks of the two notable 
■rivers where the knportatit comrijetcial marts of the 
province were sicaated, '“On the Ganges ate Kanpur, 
and Fairukhabad, atjd on the Yamuna arc Kslph 
Agra, Mathura, and Delhi. It is evident, thetefore, 
-that commercially and even politically considered 
the Yatnufia side of the, Doab has the prepoodc- 
Iancc’^'^® EnplaEuLng ±e matter further, the jLieute- 
nant-Govetnor told the Supreme Governnscct thut 
there were two lines from Allahabad to Dethi—one of 
them was the Mughal fine along the Yamuna, crossing 

n?N. W. P. Govt m ttie Govt, of India, No. S4A, ot 
Tcbniary 2 t 19&3b vWc Thooiaifln DcspacchcB, VoL II, DnCu- 
meiit No. 

’^^Th&maion Despatches, Vol, ll, Docutnent No. 70. ^ 
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Tivcr at Agri ajid then proceeding up the right 
bank to Delhi ; and the second vo^is the Gistnd Tiuph 
Road which continued along the Ginga to Kanpni 
^nd then gradually crossed the Doab till it reached 
the bank of the Yatnuni immediately opposite to 
Delhi, The diftiernoe o£ di&taoce in the two roads 
was small. The lines were the same from Allahabad 
to Fatchput and from the latter place to Delhi 
ilia Agfa was 339 milcSj while along the Grand Tmnt 
Road the distance was 311 milcs,'^’’ On receiving 
ihis informatiocLj the Government of India decided 
to have a Purvey prepared of the routes and see as 
to which of them was more suited for a railway line. 

The railway line between Calcutta and Allahabad 
was completed in iiSj6, and that year the revenue 
from tcalfic on the line from Calcutta to Allahabad 
amounted to £56^100-10-2+ The railway was so 
popular in the country that by 1S57 the income from 
the sale of railway tickets, etc., rose to £ I3i,4i4--J' 
Evidently, it would be wrong to say that 
railway travelling was unpopular in India. The gaugt 
of this line was j' 6”, and in the begioning the 
railways had only three classes—I* 11 and 1JL“^ 

When the Directors of the East Indian Railway 
Company found that railways were popular ind that 
it would be profitable to extend the line to Delhi and 
open new ones, they decided to tak e up the mattetr 

I'^ThuuDaiun Deapatchca, V-ol- II, Decumeut No. 70, 
^“Huddl«[on: History of ttic £aHt Indiatl Railway* 
up. eit, 

'"Ibid. 
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Towards the ejpd of iBj6 contracts entered into- 

for extending the line lo Delhi, At the same dene- 
there were tw'o new projects— proposals for opening 
up the lines between MirziLpur and Jabalpur and 
between Delhi And 

The work of the conatiuctiou of railroads was 
suspended for a brief period doling the Great Rebellion 
(hongb tlie liast Indian Rail^-a^ Company was Iticky 
enough to escape damage to its property.^®^ It was 
resumed after the Rebellion with the uauai energy. 
During the disturbajices, the railways had proved most 
usefttl in the transport of troops and military scores. 
Hence the GoTcrnmecit QftheNorth'Wcstern PioTincesj 
decided to connect every imporbaiit town of the pro* 
vince, whatever be the cost of the project Obviously* 
they had realised the strategic impo-rtance of rail ways,^’* 

The line between Allahabad and Kanpur was 
completed in iBj 8 and next year a contract for that 
between Delhi and Lahore was given to the Punjab 
Railway, later renamed as the North-Western Railway* 
Galcutts^ was connected with Banaras in December 
iSdij* while work w'as already going on as as Agra, 
In iS6o the East Indian Railway had lao mites of raiL 
road open for traffic in the North-Western Provinces, 
and the line had come as far asEciwad” On August i, 

’“Huddleaton : Hiatoiy ef die East Indian Itailway, 
op. cit. 

Dciai;il of D'lrCCtors* vide ITudrficatao ► npi clt, p- ISx 

^B. D. Baau j ConsoLirfatioD of the ChHaEian Power 
ia India, p. 9^0. 

^““Huddieatnn j op. ciCij p. Itl, 
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1SS4, tic Eiiat Indian Kaiiway tMched Ddhi, m the 
iianks of the Yamunaj coveting si diatance of 1,020 
miles betti^ecii Cakucta and i>lh[.^" 

The railway cost heavily to the State, fot the 
xaitway companies were in no mood to econotnise on 
■their expenditnie^ as five pci cent jntcicst on their 
'Capital had already been guaianteed by tlie Gcn^ern- 
ment. Moreover, as Swift Macnciil pointed out, *'out 
-of every shiUing spent in railway enterprise, Bd. jnakes 
its w±y to England^^^^? through various ebanneJs and 
thus bdirectly filled the pockets of English capitalists. 
Stil], when introduced, the railways proved very uieful 
and heJpfnI in the ecoaomie and ficientific deTclopmcnt 
■of the country. They encouraged trade and corrmietiic 
of the province and "began the oOTnirctciaS and indus¬ 
trial tevniution.. . that "was to follow soon after. 

The Telecb-jlphs 

Telegraph sejtvke in India started undet unusnal 

^“Huddleston i op, cit., pp, 30-3 h 

Swift Macncill io the House of Gomtnnni on Au^bL 14, 
1£S)0, vide Hansards PArJiamentary Debates, Vo], 24^1, p. IC^I, 
C. A. Kmswles i The Eeanocfllc Dev^lopracnt of the 
liridsh OverScaa Empire, Vo|, T, p. 329, For the Ec^3IltlInic 
-effects of Railways 3 ce Knowles, Vot, r. pp. 320'337. 

CompaHng (ho canal and railway projccLi of the tjOvern- 
mentj RomestL Chandra Dutt pertinen tly remarked : 

■wOrts paid, and more than paid, from the very commcncerncaq 
railways did not an adequate return on the outlay. Irriga¬ 
tion works were tonvef led into a source of revenue to the 
<^verDEUcnti railways led to a parmaaent loss to the Govern¬ 
ment year after year. Irrigation secured Crops, LACre^sed the 
produce and ayeried faminea in years of dfoughq railways 
helped the coDveyaate of food to afflicted areas ie famme years, 
Eutdid nor add to the produce of the land”.—J>uttj Economic 
History of India ih the Victorian Age, pp. 173-174. 
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ciicamstancies. Dr. William Brooke O’Shaugliue-ss^;,. 
an Irishmajj, carried out some cxperinietits in clectrk 
tdegtjLph ia the neighbourhood of Calcutta in t8jc)h 
H e kid out an expertmental telegiapli line between 
Calcutta and .Dkmorid Harbour, He was a contem- 
poraiy of F. B. Morse in America who connected 
Washington, D. C, with Baltimore in The 

experiments of this Irishman were successful and Lord 
Dalhousie recommended bis name to the Court of 
Dlteetots and suggested that telegraph lines be laid 
out in India. Tlie Courts though cautioning Dalhonsie 
against certain considerationsanctioned the schetoe 
in theit Despatch dated September 

The Governor-General appointed William Brooke 
O'Sbaughnessjr as Superintendent of EJecttic Tele¬ 
graphs in India-'®^ U'Shaughucssy laid the first official 
telegraph lines between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour^ 
which was opened to the public io October iSj i. It 
was JO miles long. The Superintendent was greatly 
assisted in this work by bis right hand man, Shlb 
Chandra Natidy who was actadhed with him at the 
Mint at Calcatta. It was Shib Chandra Mandy who 
sent the first signal fron^ the Diamond Harbour end 
which was received sit Catentta in the presence of Lord 
Dalhousie and Dr. O^Shaughocssy. By the end of 
March iBja the line w&s extended o-ver 66 miles from 
Calcutta to Kcdgciee.’^’ 

“^ComiDonj, AcToujiiE amd Faperij JLagi Indiiif 
VoI.XL, p. 3. 

^^Tatcr the ofScer WSb <Icai6i]atcd eih DircctOa-Gcncral of 
Tcicgiaphs, 

W. B. O'Shaughnessy'a Report, Calcutta ElccItiC- 
Tclcgraph Office, da'Sed Match 30, 1852, vide CPtntnetli, 
Ae^0^lnfJ &. Papers, ]a5^S5j VchJ. XL., p. 4. 
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As the experiment was r fin-iDdal succesSj’^* oit 
April 14, :Sj3j Lord Dalhousie requeated the Court of 
piiectcis to aancrion the cKtcosJoii of the telegraph 
lines coJinecring Calcutta with the proTinciaJ capitals 
at Agra, Bombay and Madras, besides Peshawar, 
cither simultaneously or as soon as possible."™ 
Shanghnessy n?as deputed to England to plead the 
case with the Court. The Irishman seems to have 
been a good advocate of his cause, as he easily con¬ 
vinced the Directors and the latter sanctioned the 
Construction of 5,130 miles of telegraphs in India-^^ 
The Goveruor-Gcnerai invited suggestions fronri the 
various provincial Governmejnts regarding the route 
£0 be followed by telegraph in their territories.'^ The 
Goveroment of James Thomason suggested the Grand? 
Tirunk Road as the best route for telegraphs in rhe 
North-Western Ptovinces, as it passed through must 
of the important towns of the province, and other 
towns were in easy reach fiom this road. Moreover, 
most of the commercial centres of the province also 
lay along it. It was the Safest road as there was a 

^*“M]nutc cf Govcrnciii' of Ecirga] diced! April 14, 1352, 
vidft CQEOffi&ti.|;j Accounts and Papej-B, 1854-55, VoE. XL, pp. 
13-14; Dr, O'StiauijhuHaj^'a Report of tvlarth 3Q, 13,42, Para 
62 , vide Gomtuona, AtCOunta and Papers, 1B5+'5(S, Voi. 
XLi p. 4 

•^‘MEriutc of CjAvcrucir of Eengai dated April 1.4, 1^52, 
vide Oo«i RlOn, Accooiuta aud Fapen,Val. XL. 

^sjPiiblic Letter uf Ceurt oJ DJrJCtora to Governor^ 
General, No. 30 dated October 2D, 1852, vide CQiniiiuEta, 
AitMtmuaud Papsrt, I&54-5S, Vul. XL. ^ 

““Hcune DTpartmieiU, J. P- Grant to W. Muir, No, 1020- 
da<cd Dpceiubec 22, 1B52, vLdc Omctani, ACcDuuta and FapCrj, 
1354.55, Vq], XL. ^ 
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Tegular watdi and ward od if, and branches might be 
■easily throvra from it at various points connecting the 
province Vfith IsHepalj Magput, Kydetabad, Indore, 
Bombay^ Ajmei md Rajputana.f" 

Ihc laying of the neuf line betu^een Agra and 
"Calcutta was not an easy tasltJ^ Dr. O’Shaughriessy 
had to face many problems and difliculties in the new 
project some of which have been described by 
Arnold ■ 

The work of connecting Agra witli Calcutta 
telcgtapbicaily was started m November iSj;, and the 

^^’G^ncjrai Depaftment, hluir to Grant, No. of 1353 
datfld Janeary S, 1353, vide Omtuan^ Accaunt* atld PajKXS. 
ieS4-55, Vol. XL, 

“’Er A.mn[d while dtjcrtbing tb^ many probJeoia 
Dr* O'ShatiehncBay had Lo faeQ ia the Wetitern Dcxignl, Bihat 
.and the modern Uttar f'ladcdt says; had a flcM for 
ment, snhjaot tn clcetiic aCGmu and pcritirbatLona uH known in 
JLuroEJC- a soil aLcemateiy baked iato ono-cJcctrkat cOnditiCaTi, and 
seddea into anothcH i^inda that would lay the telegraph posts 
in England acr&as the lines from Birmingham to London in a 
nightj litrie timber^ Eess iron. Bo skhlcd Jaboiir, liO appEtancci 
at (tarting, and~thc wlutcant. The sf^tuad wbieh hq sciectyd 
tp upon, on the principle of measuring the difhcnlly by in 
maximum, wai 9- lake rrom jfune to Dcccinber, and a wildcmcix 
of Bunred day from l^eccmaer to lune, , .Hia potia bad to paaa 
through jungtcH, where-wild be^ats uacd them for scratching 
atatiDD^ aavagea atciq them for hceWoOd and ralteiafoi hntl. 

Inquifiltive monkeys apoiled the wnrk_hy dragging the lines 

into fcHoonaj or ^ngling an ill-condacting tail from wire (o 
wire. Orowa^ tUea and Babin^ eag-lga madq rOOStntg-places of 
the lines in numbeta N gre^t aa to bring them to the ground; 
though once or twke a fhtah of Ugbtnmg, striking a wet wire, 
■would strew the ground with carataasts of the feathered tres- 
pasBcrS by dozens. The white ant nibbled galleries in the posts 
and [he porcupine and bandJcooc burrowed under them.” 
Arnold : Administration of Lord Ualh&oiic, p. 245 fiL 
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\^ork vaS comp 1 eted in M^arch 18 j 4. i'hfi firs t tele- j 
graphic message betweeu the capital of India and the 
capital of the North-Vi^estem Provinces was e^rchanged 
□ft March aj, 1S14. It took one hour and fifty minutes 
for the message to be conveyed from one end of the 
wire to the other.'’” Later on this line was cicended 
to Bombay on the one side and to Peshawar on the 
Other. Regular Bombay-Cakntta service was thrown 
open to the pubhc in Noveftibet i£&54 and that bet¬ 
ween Cakatta and Peshawar in Febuary Th^ 

sacne year Botnbay-Madras line was also completed^” 

The telegraph rendered the most Dficful service td 
the East India Compan'y during the Great Rebchion 
when so miach depended upon the quick transmission 
of news, eichanga of reports and dclivciy of the 
orders of the Govarnmentr But for the railways and 
the telegraphs the Biitlsh might have left India in 
lajy instead of 1947- 

From iSsi '^55 telegraph messages sent out 
were written on rcventie stamped paper beJow the 
Stamps. Telegraph stamps were issued for the first 
time in and they were then known as Elcctiic 

Telegiapb Stainpa. 

These activities made the provincial Government 
popular and improved the chances of British rule 
in OUT country. 

^"Private Letters of the MarqUCfl! JDalhoiuae, cttLcwi by 

J. G. A. Bairds AppcadiK Hi pr 293- 

^"Arnold ; AdmsELiJtritietl vF Lord Dalhcwuic, op. ciL 
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Sd>ciAii Rbpoems 

Besides the above, theic TFcre a feiv lefoiiua and 
activhks of the Goveromcnt o£ Indii ’which benefited 
the people of the province. These aimed at jremoving 
some q£ the social evils from the Hindu swiety of that 

age, and they alfected the North-W cstern Provioccs to 
the same degree as the other provinces. Prominent 
flmoDg these evils were the sad and the infanticide. 

Sati 

The horrible practice of burning a Hindu widow 
on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband had a 
semhrcligious sanction and was inspired by the reason¬ 
ing that it was better for a woman to burn herself 
along with het husband than to lead the miserable life 
cf a wtdo’W. Ongii^aUj, the practice was Toluntaiy, 
but kter it was made obligatory by the ^guardians of 
teligioti and morals'. The Sati system was mote 
popular in the Presidency of Bengal and the Upper 
provinces than in any other part of India ; it was mote 
common in Bengal than in the Notth-Western Prn- 
vlnccsJ^'’ The Company's servants were aware of the 
evil, bnt they refcained from interfering until the time 
of Lord William Bentindr. On December 4, 18 ip, this 
Governor-GcDcfal placed before his Council the draft 
of a HcgulatLon on thi& vital subject, declaring chat 

.the Government of which I am a part should 

have the credit of an act which la to wash out a foul stain 
on British rule, and to stay a sacrifice of humanity and 

i**Kayc : AdmEnistraiLcin vf th* EbijC India Goidpany, 

pp. 53P and 551 ; F. D.'Wiilkcr : WitlLaiu -Carty, pp, 245-46. 
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■^stite w a doubtiuL expediency_The Ke^Ia- 

tion ’t*fas passed and the evil practice of tad. was 
declared illegal and punishable by the criminal coucts. 
The persons aiding the performaoee of sati were to be 
-charged with culpable homicide.^ Hindu community 
was, thuSj purged of a general evil ia the North- 
Wester d Provinces as well as lo the rest -of the 
-ccrtintty, 

Iiifaiiiktde 

Adothci great social evil was the killing of 
female infants by their parents. This prevalent 
■among the high class Hindus, specially Brahmans and 
Kajputs, The reason for it was two-fold—the high cost 
of the toaitiage of girls and a false notion of prestige. 
<jolonel J ames Tod felt that "although religion no- 
where authcnises this barbarity^ the laws which regulate 
marriage among the E-ajpnts powerfully promote 
infanddde/’'^ Moreover^ ^^to many his daughter was 
often to ruin a man,"’" Iti the North-Western Pro- 
wioces the evil was uoticeabJe among the R-ajputs, 
■especially the Chaoluins. Jonathan Duocan, the ilesi- 
■dent ac Banaras and later Governcut of Bomhayj noticed 
this evil id 1789 while he was touting ■on the frontiers 
■of the Janopur districc. On Octoher j* 17S9, he wrote 
about it ill to Lord Cornwaliifi and on December aj, 

^^’ParliaffLentary Papt«r Vel- XKTII. pp, 44-45[ 

PegSa - CriM M Briftah HunJantCy, pp, & 7 -e 0 ^ 

“SRepilatioD XVH of 18^9. 

Tod ; Annalfl and Antiquities uf Ilajasdiaii^ Vol-1, 

547. 

^"Kayc : Admlflistratiun of (he £aat India Company, 

p. 573. 
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. the same 7ear, he forwarded a translation of an agree¬ 
ment into whkh the Rajputs of Bmtras tad entered 
into with the Resident blading themselves to put aa 
end to tMs evil practiced*^ Inspitc of the eSorts of 
E>iincan atid others^ Shakespear, the Siiperi[|tendent of 
Police in the Upper Provinces, had to rtport on April 
JO, i8i6, that the Rajputs of the ptovinoe indulged in 
infanticide ^'to naariv the same degree as formeiJy^ 
though a gteatfit degree of caution was preserved to 
prevent detection.”'-^ Another centre of this evil was 
the Mainputi district and the ncighbonring area. 
There, jn 1 842, hit. Unwin, then Collectot-Magi&trate, 
while revising the land settlement casually began a 
census of che population in order to hnd out the effects 
of tlie famine of iSjy-jS on the people and came to 
know that there wai not a single Chauban girl, old or 
young, in the district. The Magistrate took prompt 
Steps to see that no child was in future mutdered by its 
parents, fortunately, he was successful in bis attempt ti> 
a great extent. In 184^ there was no Ghauhan girl in 
the Maiopuii district 1 in iBji there wera about j.joo 
Ghauhan girls in the district between the ages of i ancT 
6 yeara.^*^ 

The steps taken by R. Montgomery at AJIahabatf 
tnay be described ip his own words ; appointed a 

■ ■ ^^^Cafeutta Review, Vo3. h p, 377h 

After Duncan, R. Montgomery, Magi^Mnatic of AlEahaEiad, 
invited the attontLoil of the Gevernment co (h practice, (I}>Ld.y 

^•*Slialtcipe8r, vide Camtiridge History of India, Volh VI 
p. 129, 

“"^Raikca ■ Notea on (he Korth^VVestern Provinces of 
India, pp. 3 ^- 22 , 
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■chipTasf to reside in each village whose Sole dutj' tf 
was to report the birtb of a female child in the family 
<?£ any of the..... .Rajputs. I also hound the joraii, 
•chaukidar and the tnidwivea* undei a heavy peoaltyj 
to report separateiy each birth at the thana* the four 
thus acting as a check on each other. I directed the 
thansdarj on the death of any female infant being 
xeported, to hold an inquest cm the hodyj and 
afterwards transit it to the Civil Surgeon for 
‘exarainationn 1 associated the tahsildar with the 
thanadar in Order to ensure a more efHdecit superin¬ 
tendence-'^ The results were encouragirtg. Out of 
ovety four girls born, thiree lived as a result of the 
Oovemment's vigilance.''^^ Similar steps wete taken 
thiOnghont the province and infanticide declared illegal 
.and a crinninal offence. 


“®RcpOft of the Magistrate of Allahabad^ l'04l, vide 
Calcutta Review, VoL 1, NOh It, 1944, 


CHAPTER X 


EDUCATION 


Though inan^ Indkii mkrs in the andcnt anJ 
medieval periods t>£ out histot^ pitfonJzed scholai- 
ahip, education of the public waa never con&idcred 
to be a duty and responsibility of the State. The 
East lodia Company^ which stepped into the shocs- 
of the Mughals, behaved in the same in the- 

days of its m|e in Bengal and the Upper- 
Provinces. It paid attention to the educatioti of 
the people very late in the day, and the first sign of 
a to educate thetn was- manifested in 1ST5* when, 
in the Chatter Act of that year ^'moie than one lath 
mpeeii” annuall-y were provided fot "the revival 
and improvement of litecatuix and the ecicoutagemcnt 
of the learned natives of India, and... + for promotion, 
of a knowledge of the Sciences”.' The first 
Educational Despatch of the Coutc of Directors was 
issued in but fot some years no step was taken, 

to implcraent it and the money was allowed to 
accumulate. No appropriations from the sum were 
made dli when the Govemtnent appointed a 

General Comniirtce of PubJic Instruction with J. H. 
Hariugton as President and H. H. Wilson as Sccrctaiy. 
Dr. Lumsden and L. Price were made in charge of 


^AccS3 Geortc m Cap. 155. Ahu 5bar& : S^Jcctiom. 
irom Educational Rccordj, Vol_ !□ p. 23. 

'SharpScJcetiUiii from Educatiofi ai RccMdt Vof 

pp. 22-2^, 
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Muslim &£id Hifldu educatiQn lespectively.^ The 
Comtmttee hid Oiiental Iciuinga and folloiffed ’frhat 
is knowo as the OheEitiUst policy.'^ 

The Early Beginnings 


(a) Tfie BtSfti^ras Paihshala 

Before the appointment of the General Comraittee 
of PubLc Jnstfuedon there ead&ced a numbet of 
cdnational itistitutl-otis In the country^ some of which 
'orexe financed by the Goverament, whjle i luge 
number of them depended upoo public and private 
iaitiativc. Warren Hastings had fotinded die Cakucta 
Madras! in J 7 S 0 on the request of the pcopSe “to 
promote the study of Arabic and Persian languagca^V 
while the oldest modem educational institution in 
the Nothh-Western Provinces, the Sanskrit Fathshala 


(now the Central Hindu College) at Bartatas, was pro¬ 
jected In i 7 ^ti by Jonathan Duncan fotthe picservatioti 
and cultmtlbn of the law, literature, and religion of 
the Hindus * Both the Calcutta Madtasa and the 
Banaras Path shall wete financed from public funds 


by the Company's Govietnment.^ Sometime after 

^Secretary Id Government, July 3l, 1823, to General 
Commi(tCC of Public Inatrucnon, vide Foreign licpartmenE, 
MutcJlancoua Recordi, Vof 173, No- 1 of July, 31, 

^BDinad'Fehrani ^ Educadopnl CoQEtovertKS m Inoja; 
Trevelyan i On the EdueatiCm of the FeopLc of Indiaj Sharp t 
ScIcCtiona, Vo|. I, pp- 53'54. 

^Fidicr's Memoir on Education. Vide Ctommotii, F-cpcrt 
for 1831-32, Public. VoL IX, Apptndbt h P-1^6- 

‘Sharp ' Seleotionj ifom EducaCiona] RecordB, VoL-1, 
pp. 10^1 Ij Nicholli : Shcech of the kiflc and Progr™ of the 
BSn aeai Fathshala or Samtrit College, pp. 11-12. 

^Letter from Governor-General dated januaty IJ, 1742, 
to J. Dnircan, vide Sharp : StlcotiraS. Vol. I. pp. 13-13. 
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its fcnindation the Sanakrit Pithahali fell into dis- 
tepute* and F. Brooke, Aairsg President of the College 
Comtuittee, re ported in 1004 : '^Thc College ioatead 
of being tooked up to by the nitivca tw’ith respect 
and veneration^ is an object of theit ridicule; instead 
of an aaserablage of learned Hindoa, it resembles a 
band of peusioiiers supported by the charity of the 
Gove^Dmend^® In conBequence* however, of the 
recommendations of a Committee of Enquiry, tht 
Govermnentallowed the continuation of the institution 
as it tended to “endear the Government to the 
peoplc,'^'^ and teorganSsed it 00 proper lines r In 
Janmiy iSia the Htaja of Banaras donated rupees 
1,000 to the reorganized Paths hala which was by this 
time on a path of progress and popularity. The 
subjects taught at Banaras included theology, medicine, 
botany^ music, rnechanics, arts, grammar and prosody, 
Sacred iesicogiaphy, mathematics, logic, law* history, 
ethics, philosophy and poetty. In iSay there were 
iyi Students Out of whom aoj had come from out¬ 
side.^® 

The Agra CoUigt 

A Government College waa started at Agra in 
i8r;, as a result of the eKcttions of the local Collectoi 
from the proceeds of the rent-free grant of land in 
the name of Gaugadhar Shastri. This scholar was in 

^Mmute of 7, 1B0+, vide NichoIJs: Slcetcb -of.. 

..Banaras Ba|haKa[a, pp, 9-10. 

'‘Fuhtr's MeraoLr, vide Commons, Report, 105]-32 Public 
VoL I\, Appcndlc L 
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1788 invited from his village home of Kachari in the 
■Gaya district of Bihar by Mahadji Sindhia and 'wis 
■gratited the iagir of the villages of JliandaLvi and 
Ghaatniiha in the Agra distuct and ofigka in the- 
Aligath district by his sneces-sor Daulat ft-io Sindhia’ 
in perpetuity for the promotion of learning and he 
■enjoyed them from 1796 till his death in After 

it was folly condrmed that there 'wett "no Inter" 
polatiun, addition^ erasure or alteraciofl of any sort"'^ 
in the sanadj the Board of Revenue requested the 
Government to take over the oontroL nf grants^” 
which was done. On January Jh i6t6, the Govern- 
ment decided that three-fourths of the income from 
this jagir be applied fnr educational and charity 
porposes and ooe-fourth be given to Gangadhar^s 
suecessMS, The two foods at Agra and Aligarh 
were united and it was decided to establish a College 


^In alE Gausadtar was ffIfrM, Jagie in the fallowinR Hc^en 
localitiwt EglaSf Bhilpuf. A*ahar, Siiapur^ KarChaLai GantJauli 
and Lalpur, Sc* Do It, Kh Datta : ’Gangadhar Shaatn', 
Indian FlLtcarical Rfc^rds OomraimKin PrtKCidlngBf Volume 
XXVIIh part III pp. 

iKJolIcctor of Agra^ A. Wright, August 31, 18T4, tn J. W. 
X.amg, ScCrctiTy Boar-d of Revenue, vide Board of Revenue 
Proceedinpa, No. h of SeptembEr 16, IRl*. AJbO depositions 
<]f Tahwar All, Gulah Chand, Tara Chand, Kiqpa Ram afld 

Rannani, annesed ai No. lA dated Scptertitxr Ifi, 1S14; 
-‘MahacLJi Sindhia and the Agra OoiEcge’ by M. V. 
Kibf, Indian HiatorEcftL Records CommilsEan PrortediDga, 
Vol. XXlII, pp. 3^-63 and ‘Gang-Jdhar by K. K. 

Da-tta, Indian HtflCarical E-CDords OcnnniiML&i] FWcccding^ 
Vol- XXVII, pari IIj pp, 3E^6, 

i^oard of Revenue to GPVE. Docctubcr 30, 1314, vide 
Board of Revenue Froccedingf, No. 2 of Dcccmbef 30,1814, 


^Uhid. 
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fMiTK the annual jocojHc/® The mfitbsi wai jefctJietl! 
to the General Committee of Public Inatiuction ift 
Jkily 1813, ’Which in October reconmiended tlic- 

establ hLbment of an Oriental Col lege immedJatdy It 

was decided “to place the new instihition on a moit 
liberal footing and to direct its inatruction to geuciat 
purpose o£ bosinesa and of The College,, 

calkd the Agra College, ’was to be open to all com¬ 
munities m the coufltry, and, thciefoit, the curticulutn 
iuclnded the study of the language and literature of 
both of tlic important communities of the province 
—the Hindus and the Muslims ► Consequently, Hindi, 
and Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, received special 
attention. English was not taught in the beginning. 
The Agra College was founded on these lines and 
started its life on November 7 , As lecom- 

mended by the General Committee, its niouihly 
espcndkuEC ’was to be Es. 

The Agra College became popular with tht 
biteUigeutsia of the Notth-??.eStern Provinces 
immediately after its foundation^ . there iwerc 

^‘Board at Revanut to Local A genie, vide Bdflid ot 
Revenue Proceedings, No. 37 of December 21, 1821. 

"‘GeMTfl] Cnmniictcc to Govd on January 21, 1835, vide 
rioTflftj PiiblEc trocccdinga^ ^ March 7y la35- 

''fiddtatiOriaE Deapatch of Guvcrnor-Gcnejiil to the Court 
of'Direciora, dated January 27, 1826- 

’■^S^ncfal Comraittce to Govern men I on January 21,1S35, 
vide Horae, Publie ProCeedidSt, No. 7 of March 7,1335. 
Fijhcr'fl Mccnciir* vide n^mtuQ-rij. R.tpi>rfi lfl-31-32, Vol- IX n 
Afhpcndix li 

“A, Sterling to Hatlnfftou oq ^jovemher 7, 1823, vide 
Porcign DcpsrtEneUt, M boe-ltancjouB Records, Vol. 17S, Eduoa-.- 
tii&nr 
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IT7 studeiita in tht College of whom 43 
Hindi-ftaoakrit group and 74 ^ FetsLan-Aiabic 

group, By DCit year the numbet had liscn to 63 m 
Hindi-Sausfcrit group and lii in Persian'Aiabic group. 
Hindi was popular with a majority of the atudeuca- 
of the College : out o£ 1&4 students in 1817 not less- 
than lio read Hindi, though all of them did not o£et 
Sanskiit. The study of geography, asttonomy aod 
mathemttica was statted on EDropcau ayatem from 
1847. The aaioe year the College Cotamhcee requit¬ 
ed permiaaion. to start instruction in the English 
language, but the General Committee of Public 
Instruction did not approve of the idea. In tlicir 
annual report for 18^7 General Commiuec 

expressed the opinion that “at present English ins¬ 
truction at Agia is of secondary importance... .and 
that we have not the means at couimand of imparting’ 
a sound and thorough knowledge of the language 

_"3ft The request was repeated hy the Colleger 

Committee in igiS^and this time the General Committee- 
jtcceptcd the proposal- An English class was attached 
to the Agra College at a dost of rupees ano per 
month for a teacher and rupees^ $a for books, 
etc. The College building was erected from a giant 
of rupees Government m 

in. rSa^. In 1841 a. contemporary ’writd dcsccjbed. 
the Agra College building as follows . 

"The most striking of all the public buildings^ 


"Edwcatiimsrl Deapafeh to the Courl of DireCtof*. 
August 2lt 
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is the College, sitQitcd on tb* Civil Line:? and at a- 
'shott distance from the town* It was built by Lieute¬ 
nant Boileau. It is a noble quadtangk and in tbc 
■Gothic style ’with jutting comers, havbg four turrets 
-at each of the comets. and two loftier ones flanking 
-the two principal entrances. There are arched 
'varanda^''on each side, four handsoTiie entrances and 
■foor comer quadrangular rooms. A passa^ge runs 
'from notih to sonth through the building and on each 
side there arc seven spacious rooms, including the 
■central hall which is divided into fwo parts. The 
southein side of the buildJog is appropriated to the 
Vetnaculat department and the northern to the 
Engli5h'“.*i 
f(f) TAt Delhi College 

In Delhi, one Mr. Fraser had instlcuted schools 
■at different periods since 1614, but without much 
successThe Delbs Orientai College was founded 
in iftjS through the efforts of the General Committee 
■of Public Instmction, A sum of rupees 5,000 to 
5,j00 per annum t^-as reported to be locally available 
■for the purpose of an educational institution and to 
this the General Committee added rupees Soo 
pet month. M, D. Taylor was appointed Superintet).- 
dent of the College ’with an allowance of rupees ijo 
per month. The staff ’was to consist of one teacher 
on rupees 100 per month and five maulvis on rupees 

■'^Cialcutta and Ae™ Gazetteer, 1341, Volume I* 

pi>. ]20.12t. 

; Uiatory of Education in India under the East 

India Company, pp. 2fi-21. 
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jo per moath each, Bigtity-oiiic &mdeuis Tscrc 
given sttpends of rupees tIKtec each per month. Thf 
main subjects taaght ^ere Persian and ArabiCh 
Arithmetic, htstot? and prisprudcnce v?eic also 
taught.^ The local Committee ’was entliusiatic about' 
the introduction of English in the Delhi College* but 
rhe General Committee of Public Instruction did nof 
approve of the scbeiH'Cs and recommended the esta¬ 
blishment of a separate institution for that purpose- 
at a monthly expense not Otceeding rupees Boo. The 
Government conemred with the views of the General 
Committee and recorded that "rhe best mode of 
encouraging and promoting the study would be the' 
formation of separate colleges rather than the attach¬ 
ing of classes for the cultivation of that language tO’ 
the inscitnfions already eJ^ist^ng’^^ 


MisdmaJV and oihn Sffiooh 

Besides the above institutions run by tht 
Government, there was in the province many a School- 
financed and run by die public and the Chiistian 
missions. The missionaries at Meerut started a Verna¬ 
cular School in t 3 ii -with 30 hoys on the rolls, aitd^ 
by 1840 the number of schools in Meerut had risen 
to five,“^ Mr. Cotrae started a School at Agra in 1815 
and supervised it fot many years. In 1814 there were 
84 students ou the rolls and by 184 ^ the number of 


“Educatianal Drapatich from tJnvM'nor-Geiicra] to (lic 
Oourt nf Direction), Jatiuary 27, lG2-fi. 

‘'^IJespatth Guvcrnor-^Gcncral W Court cf DirtCtuHi. 
Augtwt2l,im , . 

Mjames Lcug : Muaa™*r p. 
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’Schools at Agts had gone op to ten ivitb joq bi>ySh“ 
Mr. Corrie had -set up a School at Scktolc^ the head- 
■qnatteis of the Euiopeacis at BanaEaSj before he left 
for Agra, and it continued to flourish after 

^JPhcti Lord Hastiags visited the Upper Provinces 
in a wealthy pbilanthtopiflt of Banatas, Jai 

T^atain Gtiirshak presented hitn a petition and propos¬ 
ed to establish a School at Banaras. He offered to 
'Create an •endowment of rupees io^ooo, the interest 
■of which together with the Income from EOme land 
■v?aj considered adequate to maintain the proposed 
School. The School was to impart Instructions in 
Hindk Bengali, Persian and English. Hastings 
approved of the plan. Jai Naiain also made over a 
building for the School in which nearly zoo boys 
received education. Jai Narain^s Son Kali Chatan also 
maidc giiis to the School ftom time to time.^ 

At Kanpur a School, named Kanpot Free School* 
was fouoded in iBio by some ptlvate individnak- Its 
tmsnccs being poot, MajorGeneral Lewis Thomas, 

■ Commanding-Officer there* appealed to the Govern” 
nient for aid* and the Governor-General in ifSaj 
Sanctioned i grant of rupees 400 per month. The 
• Christian missioiiarlea established five schools in 

, ^^JaatPS Lenfj ; Hand Boot of Bengal Missions, p. 54. 

^^Ibid, pp. 62-dl3, 

MeraoEn James Lqug Hand Book of Bengal 
MiSfliona* pp, (53-72, 

For the endowments and girtsof the Ghoslial family' sec 
Home Dept., Mist. Records, General Frotcedinss* Vol. 502, 
No. 3 of IP^5. The total donitiuti rtached rupees 1,T 5*300. 
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'Gfttalthput in 1023* lod an Eogliah dass was staxbed 
■by Wilkinson in i-0aj. Aq English School at Gotakh- 
pur Tvas set wp only in iSgj’® Privite efforts veie 
aiicocssful in establEliing s School at Allahabad in 
iSij, and later the General G^tnmitKc aided it wkh 
regular grant. In January r3i6 these were in this 
School 5tn dents in the PersLan class and 17 in the 
"Hindi class.® A School Htiwa was fon-nded in 
1024 by the Collector of that district and £oacecd 
■from the town duties. But it had to be abolished in 
tBzg due to the stnalt number of studentfi-^' A few 
■schools’were ala r,tcd by the people ofBatCillyj some 
of which had 3 long life. Hatnirput got a Schtioi in 
1818, and Jaunpnt in 131^.® 

Thje General Committee Of Public Ijhstiiuiction 

Up to the year 1 Sjothc General Committee of public 
Instruction was OiicntaJist in its attitude and believed 
that tile Arabic and Sanskrit languages were the best 
means of raising the inteltcetnal standard of the people 
-of the country. Not 10 force the genius of the people 
Out of them but to imptoye and broadeo those channcla 
4^7 letting into .them the fresh .learning of the West* 
was the policy of the General Committee, As H, H. 
Wilson put dtj ^'If the people are to have a literatmc* 
it must be their own. The stuff may be in a great 
degree Euiopcanj .hut it must be fully interwoven with 

^Jatues Lufig i Rand Beak of Bengal MiiasLuns* qp. ck. 

"Supplement to Memoir by Fieh<r dated February 23 , 

“Supplement to Mcmmr hy Fiaherj Ibid. 

«Ibid. 
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koines puD matwials and the fashion must be AsJatk".®s' 
The OiicntalistS desited to cncouiagc scholaiEliip in the 
clasaicai and modern Indian languages. Western 
knowledge and sciences ts^cic to be passed on to 
Indians only slowly; these wete to be engrafted on 
Oriental learning. Thus they adopted what came to be- 
known as the filtration thcoiy and confined their- 
endeivonts to the edncitioo of the selected few hoping 
that it would slowly spread to the nia?ses,3* 

The General ComnaEitee did some valuable work 
in this ditecdon. In May 1814^ on their recommenda¬ 
tion one Abdur Rahim was employed *‘as a ttatislatoi' 
from English works of science into Persian and Arabic, 
under the superin ten deiiice of the Secretary of the- 
(Calcutta) Madrasa at a monthly salary of rupees 
The Committee also granted stipends to the scholats 
of Agra, Eanaraa atid Delhi Colleges and thus artracted. 
many students to these Colleges. Arabic and Sanskrit, 
were warmly patronized and the Committee started on. 
a piogrammc of large-scale pointing of boohs in these 
languages. 

Meanwhile, 1 new awakening and a desire for a 
knowledge of the Western, literature and sciences was 
coming into prominctice io the minds of the country. 
People outside the Committee had become vocal in 

^Wilfton : EduCatictn of the Natives of India, vide 
Aiiacic Journal, VoJ, XDC, p 14. 

^'General COmmltEce Letter No- 2094 dated Jan. 22, 
1635, vide Plomc, Public Procecdipgff, Nc. H oflrfarch 7, 
Botinan-Bchram : Educa dcnal Goriitrouersicj, p. H4, . .. 1 

"Govemor-Gcnefal tc the Court of Dircclort, jlmiary 2?:,. 

1S2S. 
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fiTO-uJ: of the study of the Eaglish language ind litera¬ 
ture^ and Bishop HcBer waj convinced that in fifty 
years lodians would "mate our language whaE Urdu 
is at present.-^’^t appetite for English atudies was 
■whetted by a number of rntssionary schools scattered 
all Over the countiy. The local Comiuittccs of the 
Colleges at Banaias* Agra andDchli also became enthu¬ 
siastic for the inclusion of English in their curricula. 
The Delhi College Committee addressed a reptesEu- 
tation® to the General Committee in this conocctiao^ 
and two similar reprejentations were SubiTutted by the 
Agra College Committee in 1817 and iSaS,’® Both 
these Colleges were Orienial Colleges ftoto their incep¬ 
tion. In both cases the General Cjommittec accepted 
the representation only in part aod allowed a separate 
English class along "with the Vcrnaicular classes in the 
two Colleges, As W. W. Bird told tbe Lords 
Committee in **The natives have an idea thut we 
liflve gained cverythitig by out superior knowledge^ 
that it is superiority which baa enabled us to conquer 

India and keep it.Therefore they are desirous of 

■obtaining this knowledge on atiy terms.... they go to 
the ndssionary ^choolsj where they learn the Bible and 
run the risk of being converted for the sake of obtain- 


3*Heber: Naixaiwe, etc.. Vol, [I. pp. 3fl6-3a-7. 

*^Govciuur-General to (he Court of DErecLoraj Aygrut 2], 
l32Et, Trevelyan : Ou the Education of the People of India, 
4 : Report of die Qcncral C!£iini[nllttt of tTiblic InatruDtiCm 
for lS33 j AppcndiceH P & G. 

General to the Court of TilrDcKirSj Auguat 2l, 

132 ?. 
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ing tht knowledge which they obtain there*”* Chatlef 
Trevelyan corroborated the above opinion when he 
wrote : "Upwards of 31,000 English books were sold 
by the School Book Society in the course of two years* 
while the Society did not dispose of Arabic and 
Sanskrit volumes enough in three years to pay the 
espenscs of keeping them for two months, to say 
nodiing of printing cKpenses,... 

The representations of the local Committees and 
the demands of R section of the pnblic led the Court 
of Directors to change their policy . On Septembet 19, 
1830, they wrote to the Governor-General; “While 
we attach much more importance than is attached by 
the two (Agra and Delhi) Committees to the amount 
of useful instruction which can be communicated to- 
the natives through fheir own language, we fully con¬ 
cur with them in thinking it highly advisable to enable- 
and encourage a large number of natives to acquire a. 
thorough knowledge of English... The Govejn- 
tnent was asked to patroninc ELnglish leariDing and 
encourage It as far as possible. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction 
itself was tom on this question; the Anglicist section 
beeamc much more vocal when Charles Trevelyan,}. E.. 

®Eiid‘s evidence on June 30, IS53, vide Lordt, Second 
Report, 1532 - 53 , Queation No-. 7 lfi 3 . 

The attraotinn of Government service, however, was A 
more pOCent oauac for thU tendency. 

^tTrevelyan r On the Education of the People of- India, 

p. 10. 

*Tiibllc Letter frtwn the Gcurt tu the Covernofrftlinclil^ 
September 29, 1530. 
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Colviiij and W, W. ^iid bccann; its meiubcrs. Soon 
ic ciruc to be divided into almost two cquaJ divisjona, 
The obvious result was a deadlock.''^ The controversy 
between the Orientalists and the Angiicista varne to -a 
head when the Governmeoton its letter dated April i8, 

asked for informacion about the Agra Collegil 
together with the opinion of the local public regarding 
English education. The Geocral Committee failed lo 
submit an agreed report and requested the Government 
to furnish it with ^^some dciinitivc general instruction’' 
about tho language pobcv.*^ It was then that Macaulay 
decided to tate the chance and tabled his famous 
resoludonof February 2, 18which waa passed by 
the Govemor-Gcncral-in-Counclh tnaking it obligatory 
for the Government to spend all funds appropriated 
for the purpose of education on English Education 
alone.** This resulted in the withdrawal of the Govein- 
menFs support to all insiituKons purely Oticncalj like 
the Sanskrit College of Bauaras and the Calcutta 
Madrasa. 

The change in the education policy of tht 
Government was tcvoiutiociaiy and sadden^ and caused 
an uproar in Orieuiabst cttclcs. After a few years Lord 

^Trevelyan, op. eJOj pp- 11-12. 

Smith h3£ culled the two panicB the Orku i:o-m aniacs and 
the An^lo-manls csj vide G. Smich : Life of Ak^csmdcL' Duff 
VoMh p. 196- 

“General Commit tec to Gttvemmeur, No. 2093 j dated 
Ja^iuary 2l^ l£35, vide Home, Public F^accedlug^ No, of 
Alarch 7, 1^3^- 

*»■* :»1(X-ord William Bcncinc^'a Minute on EdMCfidon Polity 
dated March 7^ vide Home, Public PFOctcdiugsi^ No. 13 
of March 7, 18.33. 
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Auckland revised it and decided to restore the otiginal 
grants to [rarely Oriental tnstJtntjona. He did not find 
any reason to depart from the practice of Mving com¬ 
bined English and Vernticnlai education^ It was* 
thetefote* decided that English snd Vernacular educa¬ 
tion be encouraged by the Go-Tcrtijnecit simulta¬ 
neously.** The Court of Directors in their Education 
Despatch of 1841 approved the main principles of 
Auckland’s Minute which now ^^came to be regarded 
as an authoritative pronouncement of the educational 
policy of the Government.This Despatdi finally 
brought to a close the controversy between the Orknta- 
lists and the Anglicists that had caused worry to the 
people for about a quarter of a century. 

In the North-Wtstetn Piovinces rhe educational 
institutions under the General Committee of Public 
Instruction in 183; ■were the Colleges at Delhi* Agra, 
and Banatas and tlac Schools at Banaras, Saugor* 
Allahabad add Delhi, That year was established a 
School at GhaEspur and one at Meerut. Next year 
(iftjiS) were added seminaries at Gorakhpur, Jabalpur* 
Plofihangabad, Farrnkhabad and Barclllyr The School 
at Ghasipin was set on an cEhdent footing.'*''^ The 
School at Atamgarh was added to the supervision of 
the General Committee in 1837-“ 

^^AuetJand's iStmutC dn Native Educaticoi. AEso CalCiirtEi 
Chrittian Observer, April and May 1B41. 

**Richey r SelecuuDS from tbo Edueatiunal Records* 
Vol. 11, pp. ItS. 

*^Report of the Oenei^l Gommittee of Rablic InfltrucEi^:^ 
for 1835 . 

*^For educadona] irUEitutiotlsin the Nortli-WeEtcrn Provin¬ 
ces, the CaJeutta ftud A^ra Gazctiecr, 1S4J, Ft, ill 19 invaluable* 
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English was gndnaily becoming popoiar m the 
country undaf the newly constituted; General Com¬ 
mittee of Public InatmctioD. In the thirty institutions 
under its supervision, the number of students in cht 
diifetcnt subjects" was as follows ; 


TVp* class 

Students io 183 j 

Students in 1S56 

English 



Sanskrit 


j8i 

Arabic 

2 ii 

ajij 

Persian 

1 

37 ^ 

38J 

Total 


4 ± 3 j 3 


The trend became moic marked when the Gowetn* 
ment discontinucid Petsian as the official language of 
the law courts in 1S37 and adopted English in its 
place. Thk new step made the detnand for English 
education greater than ever bcforCj as is dear from th& 
rising number of students in tbi? subject lu the Agra 
College in the years following 1837+ 

The decreasing number of students in the Orien¬ 
tal classes led the General Committee to convert 
the Agra College into an Anglo-Oriental Colicgc.“ 

“Repurt of tha General Caffimittce of Publio InstfUctioQ 
for less, pp, 1-2. The above figures include iiud.cnta in arhook 
and Ccdlegtl in Bengal, where Ensliah wa» very popular. 

^'^Rjcporl of the General GonHUittce of Pu blic Iratruction 
t or 1037, pp, 4£'43. 
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A School Book Society for tl« North-Western 
Provinoes with ica headquarter at Agraj on the lines 
of the Society at Calcutta, was set upiniftjM* 
A Christian School Book Society was established at 
Banatas the same year« The former started a 
•ptogramrae of publishing books to be used in schools 
in. the pcGFincCj wliile the latter produced Christian 
propaganda htcrature. 

Htiucatiom Becomes A PnovriJCTAL Subject 

At the end of 1641 the General Committee of 
Public Instcuction w^s dissolved and in its place a 
Council of Education was constituted^ on January 10, 
.3;ft4a. On April aj, 1845* the GovcrnoE-Gcneral’in- 
Council placed all educational Institutions in the 
North-Western Provinces ot the Agra Ptovlnoe 
of the Bengal Presidency, under the Lieutctiant- 
Governor of the province. Education, ■which was 
a central subject so far, thus became a provincial 
Subject, and all local education Committees were asked 
on May j, iS^ij, to cotte&pond directly with the 
provincial Govetument on all matters relating to 
educaiion."" However, ifi this province no Council 
of Education was set up and the Licurenatit-Governor 
himself took over educational policy and adtnini&tta- 
tion.^ The change from a ccntialJy administered 

^‘CuLemta ChrijtiaQ ObicTvcr, February p. 119 . 

®^Ga]cutta Chriitian ObBcrvcr, June 1039, p. 314. 

: ^clectiuuB from Educatlunal Rccnida, Vol. II, 

I>p, E6-a7.. 

”Gmcra1 Report on Public luStrUCEion In the Lower 
Prnvineea bf the Bengal PrcBldenCJr for 1043 - 44 , AppcndiK 1, 
pp. sCi-KC-lc 

“H.J. Ha]] id ay on July 25 , 1653 , Question No. 677 S* 
vide Comiucnei, Rcpojrt from Cominitiiee, 1952 - 53 , Vbl. XIXf 
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dtibject to tliat of a ptoviaciil respofisibiUty was 
inevitable. EngUsli edojcatiod was spreading rapidly 
in Bengal* biac in tl^e Nortli-Westcrn Provinoca 
Pejr&tan tvas even now widely read and understood 
and the study of English was in its infant &rsge. This 
divergence made it difficult for the Genera! ConiixiitLee 
to folEow a niiiform educational policy foi the 
whole of the Company's dotnitiion in noithera 
IndiaMoreover* the Notth-Westcin Provinces had 
attained the status of ati adtEiniatradve unit, and it 
was only fair diat education, lihe othei subjects* should 
be treated as a provincial sub|ect. The iossitutions 
which fell to the abate of this province were the 
■Colleges at Agra, Delhi and Banaias, and the Schools 
at Allahabad* Azamgarh. Bareilly, Banatas, Delhi, 
Gbaaipur* Gorakhpur* Fatrukhabad, Jabalpur* Meerut 
and SaugoE.^ The School at Meerut was wound up 
in, 1644 due to its ^^unsatisfactory condition A new 
School was, however, opened on September ij* 1S4B, 
as a Government Free School “ The Farrukhabad 
School was closed down the same ycai.“ The Allahabad 
School was discontinued from October i* 1846.^^ 


“Report of General CoKumittec of Public Inatrufction 
for 1837 pp 61-62^ CouiiOocis, Report, Public. 1832-33. VoL [. 
Mackenzie cm March 2 , 1832, QycaticU Wo. 70(5. 

‘’Home, MisceJLantHjys Rccorda, General Pcpartrwmi 
ProCcediEes. No. 3 of 1843. Vol. 302. Alio eti General 
Rtport On Public Imtruttiou in tbc Lower PtOvincCfl at lhc 
l^engal Pi^sidcncv f(jr 1843-44, Append lA I, pp. xci'ACii. 

MiacdJaneou) Rccorcls, Gcficra! Department 
Frocccdlngl, Kn. 3 of 184+, Vol. 502. 

'°Hocnc. MiaCcJlaneOus Records.; No. 4 of lS+8, Vol. j02. 

«^Homc. MiscclEaneuua Records, General DcparttntfBt 
Proceedifias* No, 4 of 1844, Vol. 502. 

"^Hofne, MiscelJaEcoui Records, General Department 
ProccecliAga, No. 2 of 1847, Vol. 502. 
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PaRHHG OJ? the W/iTfS 

Thtic WAS a great dispiiity in iht nature and 
progress of education in 5 cngaJ proper and the Kortb- 
Western Ptovincca. This was clearly indicated in ibt 
first report on tbt progress of education aubmiited by 

Adam. “ .It must nei^er be forgnttciij” said the 

report, "'how much less encouragement there cidsts here 
{N.-W. P.) for the study of EngJish than in the case of 
the Lower Provinces and in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. There ate here very few European resi¬ 
dents. ., ^ There is no Snptenac Cotitt where justice is 
administered in English. .. .even in the public scrviccsj 
the posts are very ftw in which a knowledge of Enghsb 
language is necessary for a discharge of theit fttnedons 
... Giving evidence on Match iSji, before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, Mackenzie 
said ] ^Tu Bchar and in the Western Provinces most 
men^ whether Musse[emcn orHlndoos^ of any pretence 
to educadon^ understand Persian, . , .Persian is known 

to a great multitude of persons.throughout rhe 

country.''®* Naturally all this speaks of the populadcy 
of the Oriental and Vernacular languages ratbet than 
English in this province. Lieutenant-Governor aeth 
complained that the upper class people in the province 
were indifferent to English Schools and CoEeges and 
that these institutions were attended mainiy by the 


A. Richey i SdcCEluna from EducatEona 1 Record* 
Vol. JJ, p. 223, ^ 

“^MacfceiLzic on March 2, 1832, vide G&mmotts, Select 
Gommntce Report, Public, Vo!, J, Queatinn No, 70*. 
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SOUS of middle clas& people,” He ttought, thctcfore,. 
that the education funds Spent were no better thao 
waste* He suggested some improvements and desired 
that Government Schools should act as models for 
roofussil Schools ►“ 

The provincial Government spent on education 
a little Jess than two laLbs of rupees annually. The 
cKpendituie^ for instatice, in 1 S 44 - 4 J* amounting to 
rupees Ij 7^,^44 and annas ten^ was derived ftoni the 
fbnowing“ souxets : 


No, 

Source 

Amount 

i. 

Share in the General 
Education Fund 

Rsr i^a 3 .^ 551 - 10 - 0 . 

2. 

Interest on vested funds 

Rs* 

3’ : 

3 

Separate Grant to Ba.natas 
and Delhi 

Rs. 

4. j 

Agra ColJegc Zamindari 
Collecdons 

lls. TljOCM-O-O, 


Total 

Rs. 1,75*544-10-0. 


Soon after taking ovcij. James Thomason appoint¬ 
ed in 1S44 a Curator of Schools who was asked to 


"Glcrt'a Minute dated FcJjniaty ?, 1444, vide Home, 
Public Proceed]ngB] No. of March 2, 1444^ Richey : ScJeC'- 
tiona, etc, Vcl. 11, p* 233, If* 

"Minute of Gr R. Clfltl: dated February 7^ 1344, vide 
Home,, Pubtiic ProcccdiBglj, No. d of March 2, 1344, 

"Home, Public Proceed ilig*, No, 11 of AngOlt 11* 1 ■ 
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'ptepatc a catalogue of all books, used in the provincfi^ 
books in English, Hindi* Urdu* Saoskrit and Arabic. 
The Curator was to advise ihe Government tvitli regard 
to the printing of standard books in various languages. 
In 1 S 4 J circular letters vrere addressed to all revenue 
collectors in the districts inviting their attention to the 
education of the people* The Secietaiy to the provin¬ 
cial Government Tvish&d it to be explsiaed to the 
people that it was in iheir interest to acquire as much 
knowledge as to be able to read and verify tbe entries 
in the revenue recordti “ The policy of the Government 
ws!, one of encouraging the people to make their own 
ariangetnents for the education of their children.'^ 
From the vaiuahle reports submitted by the Collectors 
it was found that the cOJidition of cducatioo was 
deplorable. It was estimated that an average less 
than five per cent of the youth who are of an age to 
attend schools obtain any insttuctionj and that instruc¬ 
tion which they do receive ts of a very imperfect 
kiud-'*^ ^'Out of a population*” wrote Tlioroton, 
“which numbered in 1 S 4 S 5 z, 51 , 00,000 souls* and in 
which were consequently included more than 1 ^, 00,000 
males of a school-going age, we can trace bur 6 S,ioe> 

'^SccFctary to N.-W, P. GoverotueiH to aU diatrict officew, 
vide Kaye: A dJUinietration of the East larlia CoEnpatiy* 
pp- AJjjo Rithcy, op.^ cit., Vo(. II, p. 237, 

P. Gevi^nj Fitent on April iP, 1S4S, to Governor- 
GcQ5r3]’i □'■Council, vide Kaye, qq AisO Richev : 

Rejections, Vol. 11, p. 237, 

P, GoveramcnC to the Government of J[iid[a on 
Nov^Ttifacr Ifi; IE4e. Also TempJe ; James ThomajOfl* p. 173; 
W, AluJf ; 'Jamea Themaaon’m Calcutta Review, Voi. XXL 
pp- 510-Sll, 
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in the receipt of my education ivbiKvef_In 

j^gra, 'one of the most favouted distiicts^ only per 
■cent children of school-going-age^' TJ^-ere receiving 
■edacation, 

PrjOhotion op Vernacular. E&ocation 

Thomason now decided to make education popn- 
lat by giving to the people what they tbemselvci 
waotedr The majority of the people were more after 
Vernacular, than English, education. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, therefore^ prepared 1 sclieme of V'ernacular 
■edticatiofi in ig4(S. ‘Tt ij a standing reproach" he 
wrote, ^'of the British Governmertt that whilst it 
continually resumes the endowments of former 
flOvereijgns, it sbstains from making any...," To 
remove the stigma be proposed a school for every 
village having not lesg than aco houses provided the 
people desired to have a school for their children and 
were prepared to endow it with a jagir of not lens than 
five acres of land for the support of the School Master. 
They wetc to submit s written tepresentation to the 
Collector of their district agreeing to set apart a piece 
of land for the School Master between j aitd 10 acres 
which '^wiii give a rental, varying from jo to 40 rupees 
pec annum." The Government proposed to make 
Such land teot~ftee.‘^ The Coarc of DirectoiSj howevet^ 

TharnCon : Memoir on the itatlstics ef IndigencjuS 
Educatiem within the North-Writetn Pmvlntcs ai the Hctigal 
PrcHidcncv i Kaye : AdminiEtTatton of EaBt India GampaTiy, 

’'thid. 

saxhorn top to F. Currie. No. m9, dated November 16, 
isi6. vide Homeh PubJic Prmccedines, No., II of I>cc. 5 j ^346. 
Atao Richey ; StlectionB, Vol. 11, P' ^41 i Xliomaioti: Dci- 
jsatchcB, Vcl. I, pp. 
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rejected the scheme of giving j a gits to villagc-sdiool 
teachers $.nd asked tlie Uemenant-Governor to picpair 
a revised jeheme.^ 

Tlie revised scherne provided for the establish¬ 
ment at each tahsil headquartejra a TahsJldazi or mid die 
school ^hich vas to serve as a model for the neigh¬ 
bouring private schools^ Tlijs Tahsildari school 
functioning at the cost of the Government, was “to- 
provide a powerful agency for visiting oil ±c indigenous 
schools^ for furnishing the people and the teachers 
with advice, assistance and encouragement and for 
rewarding those ^khool Masters who may be fcmod the 
most deserving/-^^ The model school was to be looked 
after by a Head Master to he paid ten to twenty rupees 
per month in addition to the usual fees paid by the 
pupils. Each district under the revised scheme was 
to have a Zjha Visitor or Inspector cm one to two 
himdtcd rupees per month, and for every two rahsils. 
there was an Assistant or pargana Visitor called Deputy- 
Inspector on thirty to fotty tupees pet month. These 
Inspectors were to inspect not only the Tahsildari 
Khoois but also the Jocal private schools in theit 
jurisdiiztior. Nonnaily, each district was to have 
the following staff: 

__Pcrsoimcl | Pay per month 


"Despatch of the Court of DirccLora lo ihe Govemor- 
Geocral dated Au((ujt 25 , 1347. 

’"Nerth^U'eatem IVovLciccb Governnaent to ihe Govt, of 
India on April 13, 1^43, Ko. 507, vide Home, fuhJie Proceed¬ 
ings, No. 5d of Septtiutier 1343, 


Rs, I JO 
Ks, jQ each 
Rs. rj each 


One ZiJla Visitor 
Three Patgana Visitors 
Siif School Masters 
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The average total expend Jtiire pet district was expected 
to he between ^^ooo and 4,joo rupees.’^ 

The GovcTnn:ierLt proposed to ttj the Bchcjne on 
an eHpetitT;eo.tal basis in eight districts of the province 
tindet the Superviaion of a Visicor-Gcncial to be 
employed on a salary O'f i,ooq rupees per monthr The 
Cooit of Directors aceorded their approval to the 
jScheme in their Despatch dated Octobet 1S49, and 
Sanctioned jo,qoo rupees for its implenacotation. The 
sdteiue of popular Vernacolar education was formally 
inaugurated on Fchruaty t&jo, by 1 Resolution of 
the North-Western Ptovinecs Goveroment.^ PL S. 
Reid was appointed the first Visitot-Genetal of Schools. 
The courses of study included reading, writing and 
arithmetic, history and gco'graphyj gcotnetry, accounts 
and mensuratbn. The mediuen of instruclioo in all 
the schools was Hindi and Urdu. Edward Thotnton 
told the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
May5ij I&J3 r "'A very interesting czpcrimcnL is 
going on with respect to VernacLilar education in the 
North-Westerji Provinces. It is found”* he said* 
"that education is seized with avidity by the popula- 
.tion there (N.-W. P.), while in the Lower Provinces 
there is great apathy” for Vernacular education.'^ He 

^Thorntou to Buflliby fln April Ifl, 1948, vide ThasoaBon 3 
Dcapafchcs, VdL. I, pp. 39'7'405. 

^^Richey : Selectiona ^ronl Educatkmal Records, Vol, 11; 
p, 243 -ff; Elliot to Thornton No, 5& of February l&Sl, vide 
Hocnc, Public FrtPceedirtBa, 13 'jf hlay 7, 1852; Hchdc, 
■Publk: Proceedings, No, 15 of May 7, 1S52; W. MLiir,‘ ■'JamtB 
Thomason^ ifl Calcutta RevSevt, Vol. XXL, pp. 51ll“S13,' 

■"ThomCon On May 31. Ift53, in Lords, Report fram 
Committee, 1352-3, Vol. XXXHi Qucatmti No. 5S76. 
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beUcved Jihit "cTCj:ycLing hss made more process- 
there Piovinoea) than anywhere else,” during 

the last few ycats.^ The report of the V^itor-Genetal 
dated Angdst jj, iSj also dtatly indicates that during , 
the period i8io-J5 VernaoilM education made marked 
progress in the piovinccj not only in the number of 
schools* but also in chat of students.^ The number of 
schools and pupils rose from ^^014 and in i 3 jO' 

to j,465 and 5MU ttspectively in leja-iftjj. The 
quality of instruction also improved. Formerly 
ptimaty education was mostly a crude, “esLcrdse of 
mentory rather than of the undetstanding*" and was- 
given through the Kaithi setipe, and printed books 
were rarely used. The report said that Urdu and Hindi 
weic adopted in these schools as the medium of 
instruedon and the use of the Nagaid charactec was 
becoming popular* while the Kaithi script was being 
given up slowlyn” 

lujuly jS 54 came the famous Wood^s Despatch 
after the name of Sir Charles Wood, then President of 
the Board of Control. It was a very ambitious plan 
of education which '‘left nothing to be desired” accord¬ 
ing to Lord Dalhousic. Anvong others* it recommend¬ 
ed the introduction of the gtants-iti-aid system whicb 

’^I’horDluP on May 3t, 1S&3, in Icurda. Report faum 
ClDiRmitcee, ia52-53. Vof. XXXII, Q,nesti£m No, 5974. 

Muir (iQ 0. A. O. Plowdirt ob AuR-uat 4, 185.3, vide 
Home, Public Proceedings, No. 13 of NovccDber 4, 1653^ 
W. MtiJr in ‘Calcutta ELevicw', Vol. XXI* p, Sl4n. 

"W, Muir £D G. A- C- Plij^vdcn on AugLut 4, 1B53* vide- 
Hamc, Public Pfoocedinga, No. 13 ot November 4* 1853. 
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was now to he thrown open to all fidiicacional jnsUtn- 
tiotis impsircing sound secular education inespcctiyc of 
all other considerations. Schools leceiving (grants were 
to submit themselves to inspettion by the Government, 
The scheme was imtoduceid in the North-Western 
Provinces, and many public injcitucions®' derived benefit 
from it. 

In iftjj the post of t Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was for the first time created®^ and H. S, Reid the- 
Visiror-Gccie,tal, was promoted to this ofiicc with his 
headquarters at Meerut. Hia monthly salary was £:rcd 
at two thousand mpeesr Under him were the twO’ 
laapectots of SchooU with chcir headquarters at Banaras 
and Delhi (ot Meerut), Aa the province, waa a very 
big one, Lieutenant-Governor Colvin iccotnmcnded 
the appointment of two Assistant or Deputy InspcctofS 
of Schools^® and the proposal was approved by the 
Governor-General-®^ The jurisdiction of the Inspectors- 
was distributed a& follows t one mapector, with head¬ 
quarters at Danaras, was Eo control the Baoatas and. 
Allahabad Divisions and his deputy, stationed at 
Jahalput, was to supetintend the Saugor and Narbada 
Tecriioriesr The second Inspectoit with headquarters 
Me-etut ot Delhi, was to control the Qtlhi, Meerut, 

^^GuhcCtifln No I 2-4 in Report for Snd- Quart&r of ISSi, 
vide Home, Miscellancoua Ricorda, No. 6 of 1655j VoJ, 502. 
Also Home, PuWlic Proccediaga, No. M of July £7, 1S>5, 

“Horn?, Public PeoCeedinga, No. 14? of Janulry 26^ 

1635 , 

Muir to Gr Beadofl on March 12,. 1955, N&. 
vEdc Home, Public Prccetdingai No. 54 of March 1S55. 

•lEtadcn t& Muir, No. 4D9 dated March 30^ 1&55, vide 
Horaic^ PubCiic Protccdiugs, No. 36 of March 30^ laSS. 
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iobilkhina and Kumaon Divisions and Us dipntjf. 
stationed al Agta, was 10 look aft« Iho Agra Division 
ind a portion of Bundclkhtndi®^ 

The schtttie of Vcrnacuki: Tahdidaii schools was 
^o 5 ucctssfnl in the eight dhtticts of Agta. Aligarh 
Bateilly, Eu^a, Firriikhabad, MRinpuci, MathuiA and 
Shahiahinputs that the Dkcctoi of Public Instmcuon 
■pioposfid to eactend it to eight more diatticLE^Mcetut, 
Delhi, GurgaoH, Rohtak, Badaun, BuEndshahr, 
MuaafFarnagar and Monadabadi ^liese eight diatjricts 
had 39 tahsildaris^ and the cstablwhmeDt of each distnci 
had Oflfi Distdet Visitor, tl^ice Pargana Vishois aod one 
teacher for each Tahsiidari School® The above ex¬ 
tension was approved hj the Goveinor-General “ The 
Tahaldad School ay stem ^as yvell-snited to the province 
■and it improved education itcmcnselyr As Dr. F* Monat, 

Sectetaiy to the Contidl of Education it Calcutta said 

in his Inspection Report, the Tahsiidari School system 
^‘is not only the beat adapted to leaven the- ignorance 
of the agricultural population of the North-Western 
Provinces, hut is also the plan bc&t suited for t e 
Vernacular education of the mass of the people..... - 
It can be efhcieiitly worked out at a smaller cost than 
any other scheme ; it contains nothing to shock the 
prejudices or rouse the passions of an ignorant people.. 


Muif to Beadort, No. 4nfiA dated Maedn. 12, 1®S5, 
vide HvmCj Public PifoccedingH, No. 54 ot Marcb 30, 1955. 

“IV. Muirvrt Iwlay 30, 1855 to B^adofl, No. am, vide 
Hoiae, Public FrOteedings, No. 52 of July )3,1B5S. 

"Bcadon No. 871 oU July 13, ^ 

Home, FubHc Proceedings, No. 56 oFJuly 13, 1855. 
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■it inefjEs caEtcnsion ta tix Notth-’W'&stern Ptovincfis 
and gtadail introductioQ into Bengal and Bchar/'“ 

Hj^gush Education Spreads 

English education was, however* u-nt progressing 
aatisfactnrily. The Director found that tbete was no 
uniformity of syllabus or subjects in the English 
Schools and colleges in the ptovinctr Grammai* the 
basis of the language, was neglected and no tare was 
.tahen of plannitig and grading the standards.. There 
was also a difficulty in procuring suitable ttst-books 
for the English schools.®* In iSjj the Director of Public 
IngEmction took Steps with the approval of the 
'LieutcQsnt-GovciDOt to reorganize these schools in 
accordance with a acheme which laid it down ihat the 
■Studies in English schools should be so arranged as to 
•fhrnisb the student with a thorough knowledge of 
English gtamnnar, o-utlines of the World* Greek, 
Eomaa, English and Indian history and gcogiapby 
;ifid a.lso an elementary knowledge of arithtnetk* 
algebra, and geometryr The student was to pais 
through ten classes of the School in order to qualify 
bim&elf for admiEsiou in a College wherein there weie 
*ii classes. A student could pass the first siJt dasscs 
in the school in fiii months cacli and the ucit four 
classes in one year each, thus taking seven years to- 
.pass out of the school if he was a student of average: 
-abiUty* The Collegiate classes took one y ear each, 

' "Richcy : Selcctwna frain Ed-UcSltional Recoyda, VoL 11^ 

np 262 26 ^ 

Report for Third Quarter of t B5 5, vide Home, Mibcc- 

ACDus Recordij No. fi ^ IftES, V&h 502. 

3-4 
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Thus 3 boy entering a school at seven 'C^ould past out 
oE the Sehoo] at fourteen. Two yeats* study in thfi 
College enabled him to sic at the Entrance cataminatioti 
and four years’ further studies entitled hirn to the 
B. Ah degree.^ 

The Bareilly Govetument School which had been 
set up in iSjfi was raised in i8jo to the status of a 
Government College’’ and mentioned as such in Hh S, 
E.cid*e Repot t of Public Jnstniciioa for the year i B jo, 
A Mission School was set up at FatrohhHTbad during 
the ^jujne of iSjy'jSn In it was raked to a 

High School” due to the exertions of H. WiisoUj a 
missionary^ who also founded the Fatchgarh Mission^ 
the Orphan Asylum and the tent factotyn The 
Bulandshabr English School was founded in tSjj® and 
the same year was set up a High School at Shahjahan- 
The Etiwa Zilla School was founded in iaj6 
and it became famous as Hutne*a High Snchoolj after 
the name of the enthusiastic Collector who got a build¬ 
ing erected for it in A ZilEa School was set up 

at Meerut in t8j9.'^ 

The English and Sanskrit sections of the Banatas 

“’Report for Third Quarter al 1055, Home, Muccilaueouj 
RiCWdJt, No. 6 o( 1B55, Vol. 5&2. 

•'AtfciniDn ; North-Wcatem PrpvinWi Gazetteer, VoL V* 
p. 595- 

"AtkinsDH ■ North-Weatern proylrtcei Gazetteer, VoL Vlt- 

'^Atkituan: North-Wettem Rroviacej GazctECicr Vul HI 

p. S2 h ' 

“•AtkififOn : NorthnWesteta Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. IX, 

^’Atkinaon i North-WesterO Provinces Gazetteer. Vol IV, 
pp. 293 - 294 . " ■ 

‘^Ackinsort : Nordi-Wcstetfl Provincej Gazetteer> Vol. III. 
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Saaskri* Pathahala College ’were ignited in 1844 under 
Principal Muir. Dr. Ballantyne, ’wfcio assumed 
charge in 1846 * attctnpted to enforce the ^tuidj of 
EnglisLi yet avoiding the appearance of compulsEon. 
His mcchod ’was 10 continue scholarships icidefinicely 
for a student who either took to ajdvanccd 5 tudi.e 3 in 
Sanskrit or English after he had completed his Sanskrit 
courses. Thus Engliih was to begin where Sanskrit 
studies terminated. In his Report forr&jonji Dr. 
Ballautyne projected a more ambitious scheme of 
Supplying the learning of the West through books in 
the Sanskrit language.*^ A ne’w bnjlding for the 
College was completed in iBjj and was inaugurated 
by Lieutcuant-Govemor Thomason.* 

At Agra, St. Peters^ Roman Catholic School was 
get up in 1846 . The St. Jolm's College, Agra* was 
established in 1650 ” by the Protestant Church Mission, 
and started giving instruttion from December ifijaj™ 
The Agra College was affiUiited to the Calcutta Univet^ 
sity for che B. A. degree in and the St. John*s 

College in 1 S 62 . 

All the Colleges ’were in charge of European 
Principals "who were appointed by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. In the Schools nm by the Government, teachers 
were appointed by the Government coriccmed on the 

"General kepert on Public Initcuctlon in the Nwrh' 
WesDcrn PfcwinccB for 165D'Sli pp. 

MisDc-llaneoija Retordij N^. 3 of !S53* Vol. 502. 

"AtkiuBon: North-WcJtern Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. 
VII, p. 504, 

^“Agra Univcriity Calendar, 1551 - 5 ii. p. ^ 63 . 


ii7i the province op /LGRR 

rccoimnentlaEiciii of ttcir Education Dtpattmen(E,i®' 

E>t. Frederick John Mouat, S-ccictaiy to the 
Council of Education at Cakulttfl was the first person 
to propose the establisiLtncnt of Universities in India 
on the model of the London University. , The Scheme, 
boweveii tvas rejected by the Court of Dkcctora.’®* 
Nflit, Hay Cameron submitted a petition on the subject 
on Uoyembet 50, iS ji, and was hcatd by the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on July 7^ iSjj-- 
He suggested “that- there should be in each of the 
great capital diies in lodk a Uniyersity ; that is to say* 
at CalcutiSj at Madras, at Bombay and at Agra ; these 
four cities being the centres of four distinct langu- 
igcs^'s—Bengal^ Tamilj Maiarhi and Hindi.^™ When 
the question of cstabJishing UniverBities was taken up 
in iSsj,“* Agra was dropped from the list and tiie 
cases of Calcutta, Bombay and Madtas wete pursued* 
which resulted in the three Universities in those towns 
being set up in i&jy. 

FEMAIi-fi EnuCiLTIOISr 

Alexander Duff used to ^ay that his work jn the 
Mission Cohegc for boys “was in reality a movement 
for female education also, because it would create iti 
time an irresistible demand among men for educated 

1^‘Thorntnn on May 3t, 1SS5d vide Lords, Report, 1352-3, 
Vol. XXXII, QiicatLDoa Na, S?7g and 5-?Se. 

^^Londa, Second Report from ComnlLttcCj 1053, 
Appendk '0\ 

“•Hi Cameron on July 7, 1853, vide Lords, Second 
Report, 1352-53, Q,ueatiOQ No. 73l£. 

^‘^Hoillc, Public ProCtedinga, No. IS3 of January 26 

1055. 

Agra aecured a Uoivciiity for Itself only in 1927. 
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Fqi a long time, however^ the atteadDn of 
the Government and philantbropista liras limited to 
the education boys Only, and few cated for the 
edLicaiicii]i of gjrU, Pubtie attention towards female 
educitlon was atracted lo 1B19 when die Calcutta 
Juvenile Society was formed fot the establishment and 
support of girls’ Schools in Benf^l. The ne^tt ilnpot- 
tant event in the history of female education in the 
country wa? the arrival of bliss Cooke (later Mrst 
Isaac Wilson) in lEii^ and the subse{5(uent cstablishmetit 
of the Central Female School in the Corowalhs Si^naie 
at Calcutta.’^ In the North-Western Provinces, the 
drst female school was set up at Banaras in iSij by 
Mrs. Morris.'® ■ She established two gids^ schools and 
taught, both Christian and non-Christian gids and be¬ 
came popular with, both of them. By die year iS4? the 
□umber of non-Christian girls in the schools had risen 
to 46 and that of the Christians to 76. Another giils^ 
school was started in 1832 at Meerut with thirteen girls. 
Christian miEsionarles opened a large number of other 
schools in the province, and many of them were girls' 
schools. They took an active part in popuiatjaing 
female education. According to a contemporary 
petiodical, the Calcutta Cliaistian Observer, there wcie 
in I By I about yi girls' schools run by them in which 
about 757 girls received educationJ*® During the 
famine of rS37-yS, the Christian Missions had set np 

fatsin : Alexander Duff, page 12+. 

^^Calcutia ChriBtiaci Obaefver, W'ovcEJ&cr p. 706 , 

^’Long J Hand Boek of Bengal WiBsionB, p. 72 
^'’Gsiloutta Cbt^dan OtBcrver, NnYembcr 1l85t, pp. 51^- 

' 520 . 
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otph^agcs 9 .ad girk' itii tbc distre^&ed ^re». 

'tT^e Orphanage at Sitandia near Agra was also estab- 
Usbed at tbk time ander the superintcodcnce of Mts. 
Hocinlc. About: ij? girk were saved and placed iu 
the Orpbao Institution-™ The Govcrniricnt ’was rathtf 
slow in realizing the impotbance and encouraging the 
educadon of girls, The attention of Thomason ’was 
not drawn to this side. In iBjj Lieutenant-Governor 
J. R, Colvin Sanctioned the establishment of a Giils' 
School at Agra and a Muslim lad^ was placed in charge 
of ici The attitude of the conservative section of the po¬ 
pulation was not encouraging^ and it was with difficulty 
that io or jj girls could be coUcctod for this sdiooi. 
Afcct some timej however, people seemed to have 
realised the value of proper education of thcii daughtcia 
aud a oumbci of giik' schools were opened in the 
ptovince. Opposition slowly died out and as many as 
5 a sdioola were opened with a Government grant 
amounfitig to 3,^28 rupees. By the aid of January 
1S3 7 in the Agra district alooe there ’were aSB such 
schools and 4,9^7 girls rcodvcd education in them. The 
cost of maintaining 200 schools according to Mr. 
Drummond was ij^a^ooc tupeeg- a ycar/’“ showing that 
girls^ education ’was more costly than that of boys. 

Tbchmical and Enoineegihg eeucatton 

The canak of irrigation and other public works 
started by the provincial Government very greatly 
increased die tequiictncnt of technical men and 

’•■Lcing : Hand Boofc olBenfa] Miaions, pp. 55-59. 

S. Rcid w C. E. Thomh]!! on April 13 h 1857, vide 
HtniJc, Public PrcKefidltlgs, No, 6 of May 29, 1^57. 
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■engiacers. In order to min ^onm edticated. young rafti 
and tlius tide ovet the s-horiage o£ skilled |iet&cntiet, 
Thoma&tjn sent three good students of the Agia 
College to receive training under tlie English engineers 
of the Gangs Canal who were w^otking at that time at 
the head works of the Canal at Haridwar. Lieutenant 
Baird-Smith* thus^ started a class of Indian engineeting 
students in Saharanpor in January 1S4 J. Impetus was 
given to this infant school, It can be called a 3 such, 
hy rhe establishment in o£ the grade of suh- 

Assistant Estcutivc Engineers.'"’ Some students of 
the Delhi College alao mme in and the number of 
apprentices rose to twenty. But it was found that 
this class could not provide the required number of 
ttaiued men in tirue, Therefore, the Lieutenant- 
Governor proposed to establish xti the province an 
engineering College to traiu Indians and Europeans as 
Engineers and overseets.”'^ The proposal was accorded 
sanction by Lord HardJnge”^ and a Prospectus of the 
Engicicerlug College was issued in a Gaiiette order 
dated Novembet ij, ■i$47. Roorkee, In the Saharanpur 
district, near the Solan! aqueduct on the Gangs Canal, 
afforded special fadlities for such a Collegt—thetc 
were hlg workshops* huge structures under constiuc- 
Eon, a library and experienced engineers. Rupees 
11,000 in monthly inst-aJmencs of icoo rupees were 

’^"Atkinwn Nturch-Wcitcm ProwiticcB Ciaaettrer, 'Vol. IL 
pp. 238-2401 w. Muir : James ThlJIl□as□D^ vide Gakutta 
Review. VohXXT, pp. 503-504. 

^’“Thorotion ID EiHot, No. 594A or September 23, 1847, 
vide Home I Putlic Proceciinlja, No. 13 of May 26, 1949. 

^“Ellccrt to ThortCOti, No. 273 of OctDbcr 5, 1947, vide 
Home, Public Ekoccedinge, No. 6 of October 30, 1947, 
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carinjtted for &. buiMiDg for \ht College”* and 
Lieutenant W. Madaganof the Royal Bengal Engineers 
^as appointed the first Ptindpa] of the Rooikee 
College of Civil Enginceting,*^ and insttacuon waa 
started in tents on January ra^S. Within sis motichs 
the CoUege building ivaa ready and the iostitucion 
shifted to it. Education was given through the 
medium of the Vernacular, There were tfj scats in the 
College^ and each student was given a monthly stipend 
of five rupees and free accommodation. 

The Roorkee College of Civil Engineering had 
modest beginnings^ but was subsequently enlarged and 
raised al&o in quality, till it became a technical College- 
of a high order. The number of seats -was increased 
from i6 to aq. It begau to Supply assistai-it engineers,. 
Overseers, sub-ovetsecrs and draftsmen and tracers for 
the public works department.’^^ Roorkee was tire 
headquarters of the Gauga Canal where the central 
workshop and foundry were located. Thus it provid¬ 
ed a huge amount of practical training also besides 
theoretical knowledge to successive generations oT 
euginceilng students. 

In i8ji a new class was opened for the commis- 
siooed officers of the army. The College also secured 
its ow n printing press, a geological museum and a 

. ^’fThornlan to Elliot* Na. 594A dated September 23, 
1847, vide Hcmi;, PubJlc Procscdjn^H, Ho. 15 of May 2d, 164?, 

^ ‘Home, Public PrOCcediegfj, No. 6 of October, 3<i, 1S47. 

' StLectioiis frcun EducatEonal Rreorda, 
'ii' Review, VoL XXI' 

EF't.? ' Report Ml RoQrJtfri: College, ptlcited hy the 
Jn.-W, Provinces Geverjament in 1851. 
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good libiaiy. A depot fot the tale of n'tathemfltkal 
iastiunscota’was alao Mt On the death of the 

foundet of this CollegCj his name was peepetnatcd by 
rcDacniirtg the institudon as Thomason College of Qvil 
Engineering. 


Medical Education 

A -Medical College was opened in Calcutta in 
iS^j and the first Indian to join, it was Pandit 
Madhusudan^ a Hindu of high caste ’who broke all the 
ti]ainii{el'& of caste prejudices and dissected the human 
body in pubhe. Thw Medical College ’was based 
entirely on Western lines and inttoduced the study oF 
Western medicine and sutgeiy^'J^ Foi a long time 
prospective medical sttidents ail over Northeto India^ 
bcliiding tht North-Western Provincesj had to go tO‘ 
Calcutta for their education. This entailed on them a 
huge cipendituje and great incon’venieocft and hard¬ 
ship Thciefore in 1634 when the new bnildbg of 
Che Thomason Hospital at Agta was ready, Ueutenant- 


^^^TbOiuaaoD ; DtspaichcBj. fttc-j Votti-iuie Up -C^OtUBO^Dt 
No. 37p Court of CUrccfOrfB to the CavetUflr-Cflnflra], Nu- 23* 
dated June 2, 1BS2. 

^“CalcHtta Review, Vol. XLII, IB66, artieJc on ' Hludit 
Medicine and Medical Educatran^'p pp. I0642S. 

^^*Medicit Education ^as unpopulat in the pinavinCe 
a numbteof rcasoui apd the prospective atudeotJ be 

afTcred jndticcine.nitjto gu ^ Calcutta IifiedicHl GuJJcge, 

UfiueenanfOuvemor Roberwon irtBtituted Kbular^ipa’ 

for studentB frorti this proviPcc joinJng the Calcutta '^"=EC- 

’Vide Home* Public ProceediugB^ No. 4(1 of AuguBt 21, la+T. 

When two itudenti of the Afftu Coltcge joiMd the 
Medical Ccdlege, CfllcutE&p the Gevemtnent uf this pro^tnew 

gianted fifty rupeeB so 

VideHomep Miacellaneous Record*, No. 1 of 1030, VcJ, SG2, ... 
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GoTcroor Colvin sought the pcimbsioD of the 
'Govertiot-GcneraJ to allow the Hospit^ CoHiimttcc to 
make airangcinents for giving ''insttucriou..., for 
the subordinate class of native doctors all of whoin aie 
now compelled to proceed for their education to 
Oi 1 cottaJ“ Noihingj however,, tes-ulted from this 
representation up to the Great Rebellion of iS57-j8. 
*rhc Hospital started a medical class only In 


i“W, Muirto C. Allen, No, SEO dated April 15^ 1854* 
vide Home, Public PrMcedia ga, Ko* ^0 cif May 19, 105^- 

^^‘AttEinHoa: North+WcBtcro Frovinccf Gazetteer, 

Vo], VJI* 
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ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE FEOPLE 

The nnoaopi^l^ of ladian tritle enjoyed by ihc 
East India Company was aboliBbcd in 1815; its tiadt 
now began gtadoally to dwindle^ while its political 
activities became more and mote prominent. In tlie 
place of profits from trader land tevenuc and other 
tases became henceforward the main objectives of the 
Court of DiroctorSn The result was that a new eSaaa 
of traders and mcicihants began to make their appear¬ 
ance and reap the profits of Indian rtsde and indnstdes. 
By iBji the union of trade and government became a 
parado'X and a problem, and as MacQtllocb, a contem- 
potaiy, wrote : ^‘A Company that maintained armies 
and retailed tea, that carried a sword in one hand and 
a ledger in the othet, waa a oD'Ottadiedon, and had she 
traded with success would have been a prodigy.”^ It 
is interesting, however, to note chat though the 
•Company lost its monopoly of trade^ it did not allow 
Englishmen and othei Europeans to Settle in the 
rural areas of the countfy.^ The reason given was the 

^A^acCullaCh : Dictionary of Goramerce, 53^. 

*In \62fi the number 0^ Eumpean* living ia India aind. 
Atet Serving ihc Edat India Cambay wns as fcillauq j 


Bengal FrcaidenCy — 

Madraa Presidency — 116 

Bombay Presidency — 236 

Thereat — 15 


Total in [ndin 


1,966 ConEdJ 
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possibility of a fricdon between the Indiana and tht 
European^ and of a revolt hy the Eiuopcan settlcts 
against the Company. Before 163 j none bat the indigo 
planters and. missionaries* under special permits, were 
allowed to settle in the interior. The Chatter Act of 
1S33 rcmovied this dis-abdity and European planters* 
traders and entteprenems were allowed to settle down 
and set up their business. Tlie North-Western- 
Provinces was also affected by this change in the policy 
of the Governments and a number of Europeans camff 
Over to this part of the coimCry and E>cg;an to take 
interest in the industrial development and esploitatsoof 
of raw materials and also of the people of the province.' 

Plantations 

Indigo I 

Indigo wa& the most valued commodity of citpotli 
to Europe and was abucidandy found in this province.- 
Even in' the Mughai day& indigo was produced 10- 
great quantity in the Agra Province and was ^^famillar 
in distant markets and was superior in point of purity 
to that of Gujarat”,^ Indigo plantation and manu¬ 
facture Were vciy profitable investments and were, 
ih the eighteenth cencuryj manned purely by 
Europeans.'* Trade in Indigo was carried on exccn- 
^ively by the East India Cojnpany, and many 

Of thr££ iwa th.aii5a(Ld Eutopeana the majority wai [>1 
the iodt^rr plaDtcrx, tradeia and aiigjionaries. KnuwieB ; 

EconOm Ic Development of the British Overseas H moire, 'VdI, 1^ 

p, m. 

*>forciapd : I adia ^rooi Akbai to Auraogze b, p. 40. 

[ ^kcccbcH of India, p. 13B. 
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.Europeans settled down for the purpose in the Bengal 
Presidency.^ Tht m^n-dfiLccute of and trade io indigo 
piogresEfd at a Tciy rapid pace, so much so that 
tSjo Ln-digo wag one of the most important exports 
from India'** The first indigo plaotets of the North- 
Western Provinces settled in the Aliguh disttict 
undet the French adventurer Dc Boigne, with th&it 
factories at Khair, Mendu, Koilj Jalali and Maloi. 

■ Later oo, EngSish indigo planters set up their factories 
at Sasni, Chotwa, Batla and Hathras, As late as 1S75, 
.when this trade was dcdinmgj there were 171 factories 
producing 3mannds of indigo per ycatr^ In the 
Mccxue district, factories were located io the Bagpatt 
fjhaziabad and Hapur tahsils.* In the BadauG 
district indigo plantation sod rnanufsctujc were the 
•only industries up to 1880. Factories were located 
at Kahtala and and M am well and Dehnato were 
the leading manufaesurers in the disttiet.'^ BaieiU^ also 
had some factories. Churchcr and Gilmore were 
the leading planters and minufacturcts ofFaciukhabad, 
the two having between them thirteen factories with 
theit hcadt^uarters at ChiliuU and Ghausput.'^ A 
factory was set up at Tllhar in the Shahiabanpur 

^0- Wail ] Pacnplilct dd IndigOi ( 1690 ). 

*Gadffll: Industrial EvoiuiiflQ oF India Lo, itcMut 'fimcB. 

p. 46. 

MtEtinsun i Nortfi-Wesiern PeoviuccB Gazetteer, Vol, II, 
pp. 472^74. 

^ t^Qirth-Western PraviClCfS Gazetteer, Vol III^ 

^ 3 p, 305-3 ]0. 

^Atlfinjon ; Nwth-Wcalcrn ?rovEiiC4t Gaaeticer, Voi. V, 
pp. &2-83. 

: Norlh-WcBtcm- ■ PfovSnees Gazetteer, 

Vnl. VII, p. lie. 
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district also. The Asamgarli district produced about 
ij^oo mautids;!’ Banatas also grew a large quantity,.^*' 
while Gha^ipot made a considerable contiibetion in 
its manufactute. 

Indigo was planted in a most ingencous wayn 
European planters and manufactniers did not cultivate 
tbc lands by means of hired labouii they entered intO' 
contracts with tbe cultirators and vilJage people to 
raise the catopa in a certain £i:ed area of land and tlien 
sell the whoJe produce only to the 
to anybody clser"'^ They gave advances to the 
cultivators io the beginning of the sowing seasonj.. 
but once the advance was accepted by the cultivator, 
either with rclucEance oc with cheerfulness, he was 
in the grip of the planter.'* Coercion was the O'fder 
of the day in all pkniations. It was estimated by 
Mr, Stirling that the amount of indigo manufactured 
in the province was somewhere neat 20,000 maunds 
per year. It was sold in the Calcutta market at the 
rate of rupees !oo per matmd. Thus the value of 
indigo produced in the province was about rupees 
forty lakhs per year.'^ 

^^Qitcotta acid A^m Gazetteer, Vol, If. pp. 3fiCl-365. 

'■^Thomfon t Gazetteer ot rlic TerretOTies under the £a3t 
India Company, Vol, I, p, 342. 

oJT the LifiutenHnfrGovcmcir of bcngal On the 
Report of the Indigo CotomiaaEonciS (iSdl). 

“Tlhc ItidigfO GommtBaioncrt reported t^^Ic ojattiqrB iltlift 
■nfhettlteT the ryei tooli hia original advances V/ith leluttancc or 
checrfainets, the rtauit ia either case was the tatne; he ij never 
after a free moan." Report of the Indigo C&mmlisioQ, Ecngal, 
p. ^ 51 

^‘Attinaon ; fJo.r lb ■Western Provlncea Gazetteer, Vol. 11,. 
p, 474, 
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The Tcfl. induBtiy in the 00130117 started- 
much latcc. Dr. Joho Forbes E-O^lfij Superintendent 
of tfie Botanical Garden at Sahaianpuc for nine jreais, 
recommended to the GoTcrnmeac of India the 
introduction of tea plaptatiou in the countt; 
in i9a7j and a^n in 1834,'* An ci^penmcfitil 
tea garden vas started in Aasam in iSjj. In 
the bJorth’Western Provinces, tea nutseties Tvere 
started in the Kumaon hiSls in On January 

2 It 1841^ the Piovinciai GoveinmeDt asked Dr. 
H. Falconerj Superintendent of the Botanical Gaideti. 
at Sahatanpur, to inspect these tea plants in Kuraaon, 
According to the report submitted, tea nurseries were 
located at two piaecs—at Bharaeput in tbe hills, 
feet above sea levels and at Lachmatisur neat AJinora^. 
5 j1oo feet above sea level. Dr, Falcouet reported 
that tbc land was "very poor and stonyBesides- 
these two nurseries, tea was planted also at Bhimtal, 
Nowchoita), Almora and Hamilhagh, and the area 
covered by these fouc gardens was nearly fifty'five- 
acres, 

Good tea requited that the leaves be fresh and 
good. In order to allow new shoots to Spring up and' 

“CnromQnaj Pourth Heport, 

fublic Proceedings, No. 1 of June 29, 1S42. 

^^falconer's R-CpStt dated AprEI 21, 1041, -'J'idc, UofflCf 
Public PtoccedingB, Wo. 5 of June 2, 1841, 

As a rcsiirr 5f proper cancj tbe SOU improved and yicJota 
^□d Orops of tcA' icavea, 

^®Xea PJnracrLeB in the HilJa, -vide Hftmc, Public Ptocetd" 
inga. No- 33 of May 4, 1844- 
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give good fresh leaves, th* tei plantation was cut to 
the level of the earth every siz years.® Once the tea 
plants Tvcie ent, ihe^ impEOved afuaiifigly arid 
.Robertfiiw, the LicutenaQt'Govcrnotj wrote in 184j 
that Kumaon soil promised lo be better suited to tea 
plantation than that of AssafUb That year the tea 
plantation In Knruaon promised a good barveatr^^ 

Tea manufacture was Slatted in India in 
184*. In the beginning it was manufajctared accord- 
ing to the method of the Chinese tea manufacturers. 
A numhet of Chinese expexta were employed in the 
factories for this purpostj as the preparation of good 
rca requited great dexterity and skill.^ The Govern- 
tnent established seTi-en factories for tea manufacture 
in the piovince. The tea mamifactured io these 
^ctotics was considered both by English and Indian 
brokers "well fitted for tht ma^ket*^“ Dt^ Jameson 
estimated in iSj^ that the tea plantations in the 
province were ■mpable of pioducing tea in a "quantity 
surpassing the whole export' tea trade of China’’, 

the amoupt of tea produced was estlmitcd 
at io,a 0,00,000 lb per year. The plantation stretched 
from the Punjab in the West to Kalinidi in the East ' 
The niimber of tea plants in these gardens exceeded 
sixteen millicms in 1S55, while one acte^ yielded as 
much as jm !bs of tea. 

^ PUbJJt f riQcctdiaga, No. ? ot June 29, 1^+2, 

‘^aobcTtjon'j Minute jiauaiy 3, 1943, vide HanJc, 
Public Proceediuga, No. 5 orMa^h 9, 

«lamcson to R, N. C. Hauiiiton on May 2^, 1S43, vide 
Home, PubJic FroMedJnga. No, 2] of June 2l, 1643. 

"^Jameson (Q E. G. Uayley, No. 143 dated FeJjruaiy 2g, 
16SP, ride Hewne, Pubiic Proccedioga, No, 14 of May 20, 1639- 
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Industries and Manufactures 

The ludListfial and business popuktinn of the 
ptoTfjnce wias goncetittated in those toTifos ■ wbicti bc^ 
lonf^cd to any of the fo) towing thtec categories : 
■(i) places of pitgrimage, fi) seat of the Goveinmcnt 
OI (si) qnmrrejciftl depots. Ajlahabad, Baiiatas and 
Hai-idwflr liclongcd to the first category, while Agra 
belonged fo the second. Trading or commercial towns 
like ^fi^z1pur lay on the trade routes intctseccmg the 
province. Mirzaput was the emporium foi cotton 
trade with the Central India aud the Central Proviocca. 
Itfl importance was also due to the fact that it was the 
highest nsivigablc point on the Ganga and hence a 
■ccnrrc trade with Bcugain 

Gh^.i 

A hegLiining of the glass industry in theptovince 
was m!ide in October 1840 4t Fatehgaih by one John 
C. Pifle. After some ciperimentSj he started the 
inaniifacture of glass bottles in two varietlcs^dark 
^rcen and light gceen. In the former saitd from the 
Gang'i Was used and for the latter eatth from the other 
side of the Yamuna was employed. The pots and 
crneiblcs were made of very refractory clay procared 
from the other side of the Yamuiii,'*“ An important 
■centre of glass bangles ifihuH) manufacture wasRampur 
■in the 5 th Iran put district. There were many small- 
scnle i(iasis fActoclcs in this town which specialized in 
tfie ni 'i'ifi.otutc of bracelets and! bangles and other 

“*ftcpoTt of J. G. Fyle oa his njanafactarei vide 
Hujne, PuoLic Fj'i>;;ctdiiigj, Nd. 6 of April 7, 16^1. 
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ortiatnents of glass, Ttc tovn acquired the name oF 
Ramput Manihaian ’which sticks to it till today,^ In 
the Meerut district glass bangles wcic made, -at Bagpat 
and ’Were popular all over the distiict. Nagina in the 
BijrtOT disttict ’s^as another place famous for its glass- 
vfare which was eipotted as as Calcutta. Gla?* 
waa tnaiUafactured here from an amalgam of teh and 
saltpetre. It hid a greenish blue col our.^ TJic 
Motadabad diatrict also had some crude glass factories,^ 
Jasrana^ Karhal and Armara Kirata in the Mainpuil- 
district ’were reputed for glass baDgics. Glass was 
made from an efflorescence usually found on uFur 
plains, which was prepared for the purpose by making 
furrows through the waste land. The furrows were 
filled with Water and the two mixed w^ell into a paste. 
Then it was allowed to dry. This was placed in an 
oven fed by continuous iSie and the glutinous kanch 
was thrTffsultr Kanch ’was sold ar the rate of 4j oi jd 
seers pet rupee and bangles were made of it. The 
bangles wete sold at one hundred per anna. The 
manufactures of Jaatana and Kiathal were exported as 
far as Calcutta and had eaxiicd a good name for 
themsdves-^ 

The three centres of leather industry were 


"Atliinsun : Ncrth-Weit«m Pruvtnccs Gaiettceif, Vol. II, 

p, 237. 

*^Al]£inHt>n : N[>r[h-Weatcm Provincea Gazetteer, Vol. V, 
p.. 3^4. 

“Atkinjoji : North-Wijtcm Provinces Garcttecr, Vol. IX* 
p,136. 

■ '‘'Atkinson ,’ North-Wejttrn Frovintei Gaxctlcer, Vol. IV. 
pp,6ie-6l9H 
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Kyiiput^ Agra and Meeiut. At Agra^ &LiOc-mak[fig 
was a floujrishiog small-acale induatty. Small manufac¬ 
turers prepared shoes jo their abops^ emplDjing a few 
cobblers only. A large number of tobblets bad thetc 
own sJbops and the whole of their family was eroploy- 
cd in EboC'jnakiog.* Besides shoes, Agca was also 
known for its leather goods of various kitids and 
types^^' Hide tanning was the means of JivcMhood of 
many cfttimorj of the Meerut district. Shahdaia and 
Filkhaura were the centres of shoe maniifactiiri; which 
hid province-wide matketn Here* too^ manufacture 
was done on a smail Scale.* Kanpur was another very 
irapottant centre of leather work in the province.®^ 
Workers here did superior work, “the best of Indian 
make/' according to Francesca Wilson,■>* However, 
thcfis were some cheats also. One could he easily 
duped by the imitation and fabricated leather work of 
Kanpur.^ 

T extilis 

The chief and the best organiacd industry or the; 
province was the textile industry. Muslin was the 
famous product of India during the Medieval times. 

"AckiJiflon i North^WciKird Provirtcea Caixtieer, Vol, Vlf 
pp. S 5 3-554. 

"AttinSftn : Nortb-Wcatern Provinces Gizictlicer^ VcJ. Ill, 

p. 3 afi, 

^'ThorntDn e Gaiettccr of the TerritOfks under the 
East India Company, Vo3, Ij p. 301. 

»*rranc]t»ca Wilflan; Rambler in NDrlhem India, 
pp.- 75 - 76 . . . 

“ThorntoiJ t Gateitecr of the Territories under (lie 
Baft India Gouipany, Vol. Ij p- 301 . . ’ 
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Cl\inrMS of the North-Western Province e were known 
all ovet the country. After the failnre of the ^ mciican 
cotton crop in the eyes of alt people in ihe pto- 
Ttnee were On cotton, Says-'J. F. K.oyle : .. .w’e lofbcD 

heal of the qoutitry talked of only in fhc hfiht of a 
cotton farm, ,, in European cirdea. 

Cotton ctoth for daily nse was rnanufactnied in 
most of the villages, as every village had iiS uwn 
weavers. But it was of an inferior quality, lioioe 
towns specialised In the martufactutc of Hoe cotitm 
doth. Satranji and cbintses of Mirzapm haJ a very 
wide market and were known ail over the country.^ 
Chintzes and dusooti were noted aL over the piovincc 
for their quality.Thoug;h cotton wa^ not produced 
in Asamgarh, textile manufacture flourished tliert and 
there lived many cotton cloth weavers who were 
Specialists in their craft.DusooH of Motadaiiad was 
a famous product and had a good market even riurgidt 
the province. Agra had a cotton pressing Him of 
Messrs Beer Reinhold & Company. Silk clorh and 
brocade were die spccialhsed manufactures of Agra and 
Banaras. At Agra it was Spun into thread at Nai-ki” 
Mandi and Tajgani, and woven into silk cloth af 
Nai-ki-Mandi-'^“ The fine flowered brocade was a 
speciality of Banaras.. 

**J. F. Kayle 3 Culture and CommctCc of Gottna m 
India, j:. 20. 

'■^CaJeurta and Agra Gazetteer, Vo]. H, pp, 36S-3dfi. 

^’Frodenck Wynne : Sketchesof India, p. 3?. 

““Thomton : Gazetieer, Vok I, p. 1S7 ; Calculta and 

A|ffa Gatftteer-^ Vol 11, p. 362;, 

“Alliinsfttt ; Narth-WcBtern Frayinett GazcCtcer. 
Vol. VIJ, ]>. 5 j 5 ff. 
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BtlgS BlarilctS 

^"oolkn ruga [kumtial^ of Metmt-j Bijiior af-c] 
Mu741 Prna^ar bac^ a good market. Though a little 
ooarac, (hey ivcrc tnatft of pure tvool aod had Jong life 
aod Wfie very MiraufTir Jo the Meerut diatcfct 

ilone 1 uIn^^i out more than a hundred bJinketa a day* 
The Siiiisla Kambai*^^ of this place was very fine in 
quali(yK Made of the wool of lambs shorn ibout three 
days after their birth, the kamhals were sold ar as 
high a price as twenty-five rupees a piece. Elliot in his 
‘Glf^SEary^ has piaJEcd them highly. Lawar was another 
place in Meerut which marn^tiicHJied wdolicn blankets. 
The entbroidered carpets of Sherkot in the Bijnor 
district had a good sale in higher circles as an article 
of luxuryCaipei-rnaking was spccialiacd in Fatchpur 
Sihii, Bijoor, Mirsapur and Banaras. Fatchpur Sikri^ 
had foaity carpet matets and Mirsapuf was famed for 
its carpets/* while Banaras carpets were expoiLcd to 
European cOLintiiea also besides satisfying the Indiau 
demand.*^ Banaras was an industrial town of great 
magnitude and wa? known lor its manufactures all ower 
the country. It was by far the grcate&t centre of handi¬ 
crafts of various types and hinds and also a centre 
where cottage industry was localized, 

*’AtklinH&n i Nor th-WcSttrrt Fro Vinces Garcticci, Vcl, Hi, 
p. 310i 

“Atfclnaou : North-W'cileru Provi&ora Gazetteer Vok V, 
p. 35S. 

^Alktnscn : North-Wesletn Pruvincos ' Gazetteer. 

Vol, VII, pp. 554-555. 

**Wypnci Sketches oNudia, p. 3&: Calcutta and Ajra 
GaiCttcor- Vol. IT pp. 355-3-GS. ' 

‘‘Galouttfl and Afira GazcEtect, Vol. II, p. 5^9. 
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The metjl industry was tven mOft Lm|50iEalit. 
Scusifi IOVQ3 in, the piovincc speeialLzcd in the jnamifac- 
curc of metal vessels and utensils. BaHiuas was famous 
all over the countiy fot its btsss, eoppci and Ldi'inetal 
waies.t* Figures of vafious gods and goddesses i& 
brass and other metals were manufactured in large 
nuTtihets and had a roaring sale. Vessels for carrying 
the Gaftga water were produced in latge numbers, In 
Mathura were prepared meta) images of Sri Krishna 
and other gods ju varioufr poaes.*'^ Brass vessels of 
daily use were made in large numbers at Dhanaora in 
the Moradabad district,** while btasa^ copper and iron¬ 
wares were made at Miizapur.** Iron-pots and pans 
were manufactured in Baiaut in the Meerut district, 
and at Bareilly and Agra. Mathematical instruments 
were made at the Roorkee Engineering College in the 
Saharanpur district. Side by side with the above 
industries there flotiiished some luxury manufactures 
and ciafts allied to them, like eoamelliiig, damascen¬ 
ing and bidri work which readied a high standard at 
Banaias. The daniasccocd Work was extensively used 
in ornamenting the ainiaments, shields^ etc,^ 

Handiir^ii 

Tarkashi or inlaying wood with brass and silver 

*Nr 3 adgi) : Induatrial Evolutiun of ludia, Op. cit. 

*’Atliinacin ; Kofth-Weatem PravLucts Gateitccr, 
Vo) VIII, p. 215 . 

^^AttiEiBon t North-Wcatern Ptovlcioca Gaaetlsef* Vol. IX, 

126 . 

^’Calcutta anil A|^m Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp, 365 - 366 . 

**Gadgil : op. cit. 
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ntfires waJJ & flourishing ciaft at Mainpud^"’ BarciSly 
spccialiKcd in hoqueted blidc and glit 
this town still holdi the field, ^oodwoth of Sahaian- 
pnr also TFas well-known and had becomt an an 
iu itself. 

Delhi was cdebritcd fot its matiufactutes in gcdd 
.and ivory. The Delhi lewcUets were ‘^acatceSy rivalled 
in all India for the neatness, elegance and delicacy with 
which they work on these sabatinces^'"® iJForkeis and 
ctaftmen at Agra also specialised in jeweSlciy and stone 
carving. There were two stone-works in the town 
which enjoyed almost a monopoly in fine and aitistic 
fltene-work. Marble inkj work was done in this town 
only, while fretwork and pieira dura was also its specia¬ 
lity. The records tell ns that "chough stiU practised 
with indiEfeient success by a few Muialraans, chc ctaft 
is chielly in the hands of the Hiodus.”=>* In Mathura 
also stont^arving was done and "carried to great 
|yeifection.”* 

Wealthy Indians and Europeans procured their 
scents and rose-water from Ghazipur. This town was 
cfilebtated for its rose-water, rOSe-scents, efiorndt oil 
and Other perfumet^^ ^ res e gardens m 
^ " “"Atkimfin ■ NwlhAVeiteri]i Provincci GaKttesr, Vfll. IV, 

^ Atkinson : North-W chCctii Promncei Vol. V. 

p. 633 , 

WFrench ; J&urnal uf a TfMir in Upper lodia. p- 33. 

HAtkinsoQ : NurlhAVeitem PwdnMS Gazetteer, 

Vol. VII, p. 534. 

«Atltm*on : North-Wcllem .Provinces . GaHSttecr, 

Vol. VIII^ p. 215. 
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noitbcm ladii were to be found in the Gliazipur dis¬ 
trict. Rose-water was made there io great qusuidries- 
and despatched eo iLl parts of India. Scents Were 
prepared here on a cotnmerdaI scale cm behaif of the 
ILast India Cotnpamy..^ 

and Spirits 

Wipe and lum were distilted in some big distil¬ 
leries in the province. A distillery was started by 
John MaiwcU in Kanpur in iBoj,. but later it was- 
removed to Kokghat on the Ramganga in the 
ShalijahanpnT district. It passed ou to Peter Barron 
who moved it to Guuata, 3 miles north of Kokghat, 
but due to fire at Gnoafa it was shifted to Rosa in 
18^4. In 1838 the concern passed into the hands of 
Russell Carew and his wines earned a good name. 
They were in great demaod* throughout the North- 
Western Pfovinces, and were sent outside also. CarewV 
rum, brandy and whisky went as far as the Punjab and 
Bengal.® The factory exists till this day. Wine was- 
distilJed ip the Moradabad disErlct also. 

Zff 

Ice also was available to the people of the pro¬ 
vince in the summer season. During the Mughal days 
ic was brought to Delhi and the neighbouring area 
from Stinagar in Gathwal by relays of runners. This*, 
however, was too eipensivic, though it was continued 

“P. Wynne : Sketches of Iiiilla, pj>. i9-2t; T* B,. 
Laurence : Sijt years in the KtMrih-West, p, 34j An Officer t 
Sketches ot India for Firtiide Traveller*, p. 195, 

^^Attijisun i Niirth-Wcatcrti Provineei Gas: C rccr, yp], 
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It Lahore by Kan] it Singb' ^ new method of ice- 
msnufacturc adopted by the people at DelhL 

Fanry Paflis in her 'Diary of Wanderings of a Pilgiitn*' 
has given a detailed account of how water Was tun 
into shallow pans in the cold season in tht open and. 
stored and protected against the hot weather when 
froMn,™ It was a-ndlablc in the market from May to- 
the middle of August. 


Sugar 


Sugar In tnc provnijce was maDufactured from 
sugar-cane. Crude sugar {khanti) Was roanufaetuicd in 
good quantity in Bareilly* Shahjalianpnr* Motadabad* 
Aiamgarh* Ghasjptifi Banaias and other towns. lLwa&. 
calcnliccd that one hundred maiinds of fingai-canic juice 
produced ag maunds of rab, 17^ maunds of gw and 
7 mau.nds of in Bare illy The manufacture of 


"rFanny Parks: Diary of WanderioKS of * PilEnirt in 
Search cf Iht Ficlurcaque* Vai. 1, pp. 73.61. The procen; 
described waia jotnewhat ai foLlcwa : 

Shallow ijcebcds, sin Feet EKiuart and eighteen inchcB dcSP> 

we prepared in the. open* and water pou provided tor 

of ihcDi The water pOU had doth bottcaied patvB 1^- 

ever a odd nisht was capcctcd* (he water pota were filled witn 

water and placed in rhe ice-bcdj. Ducitij the 

Formed aomeiime* to the depth oF one aod a haU itich< 

was gathered hy the Bhivermg blanket-covered cooliw 

the mornmE and (tored in rhe ice pits. 7 he P't* were 

with a low mucl house was thickly ihatched* drained y 

a well and covered by a layer oF straw to keep the- air 

this pit the frozea ice was heatefl into a Eolld jnais; the 

ternperaturt at which i« could be made was 4l d<R«c5. 1 he 

pita were opened by SURCS in the bcginnmg i>f the aUffimei*. 

and in Delhi (he supply lajtod upto the middle of Angoit. 

VAtklnioa : CVorth’Westcrn Piuvipccf Ga;Te«cer* Vol. V,, 

p, 613 . 
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ittmad floutiahcd in Moridabad 3 lao.“ Sugat-tanc which 
■ww n Ytcy inipoctant crop of Banataa,*' was niaau^ 
facturcd info gui and khand. Tht soil of Azamgarh 
was said to be adapted specially fot raiaiag sugar- 
The Rosa facroty id Shahjahaupuc started 
refifling sugat fram t 859 , acid thus ccpJaced it foi the 
hhaad.^ Te was tstitnated in i8 j^ that sugar-cane 
grown in the Gaaga valicy atone served a vast popuia- 
tioo“thitey million people Sn Bengalj thirty milljon in 
the North-Western Provinces and ^'Some forty rriiilEon 
beyond'\“ Sugar grown and produced in the 
province had a good market even outside India and 
went as as Central Asia where it met the beet 
•sugar of K-U&sJa.“ 

The PjJibhit area produced hemp^ and manu¬ 
factured sacks out of ic,*^ 

Matchheks 

Matchlocks were made at Dhampui and Nagina 
IQ the Bijnor district and they were used by the Bast 
India Company's armies also. A few itiatchlocks of 

’^AtttftSoa : North’WcHMrn Proviucti Oaaetteef, Vol. IX, 
pp. 126427, 

*^Thftifaron : tiaietceei' of the Tcrritofici of the East 
ladia Company, Vol, I, p, 2 > 42 ~ Royle : Productive Rcsourccl 
of Jndis, p, 37. 

"Calcutta and Agra Gaietteer^ Voi, II, pp. 3^0-365, 

^“Atlcijtjoa i North-Wtstcro Provinces Gazette*!, Vtjl, IX, 

‘^Trevelyan in The Hnuie of Gcunmonp, fourth Report 
1352-3, Oiucsdon No. 16P?, 

“Ibid. 

“Adciojou : North-Western Frovincea Qazetteef, Vd. V, 
ti, 633. 
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these plscce vcic cihibited it the Puis Eihibitiicin 
in iSfiy wbsi* they won piite& and Tvexe soLd out 
readily.*’' 

The only Gkivemmetit ^n-caitiagt fictory m 
nocthern India was located at Fitehgarh in' the 
JParrukhabid disttk^ U was established in iSiB to 
supplement the manufactnfe at the Kashipui faetojry 
in Bengal. Jn 1830 the Bengal factory Wa& abolished 
and the ’y^hole estiblialimcnt was transfected to 
Fatehgaila Fatehgaih then became ''the aolc depot 
■for supplying the foicca of Bengal with gun carriages 
and other vehicles for girtisoo^ field and eiege 
purposes”.” 

Paper 

Paper was made at many places among width 
Mathura enjoyed a good name. It was estimated that 
in' the city alout there were one hundeed manufactoiics 
•of paper which could turn out in a day rjo gaddisy 
■each gaddi coutalning to dasias of paper.** It Was 
manufactured in good quaniity in Aljahihid also.^' 

.Minerals 

Among the minerals found in the province 
■mention ma'y be made of the Bhahur iron ores’^ of 

*^AtkmtOn ; North-Wiitei'n Ffoviflccs Gazetner, Vol^Vj, 

p. 335 . 

**Ackinsoa : Nortb'1^ n ttm PrOviccci Gazetteer^ 

Voi. vir, p. it7. 

**A[kiiaHQ ■ Nortti'Wcatcm PfOvjTiiCB GiifltJrtrj 

Vol. VlJI, p. ^15, 

Vol. VllI, p. 116. ■ ■ 

' fiibiu; PiocKd Ingl, No, 153 oT November £3^ 

JS55. 
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Kutoaon^ the Giapbitt^^ mioes in Altnura, Ci>ppet found 
in the hills tow^aiftls Kslsi^^ and the Pokhtac Copper 
iTiinca of Gartiwal.'* Gold \tfasfyuiiu Jn sEnall tjtiantity 
in the Afson tivec in DehradujiL^ Gaobet ws- 
found It Ghasipur, 

Trade and Coumkrcb 

Before the British rule the gteat matis in the pto- 
vinoc wcM MlQapur the eentte of trade with Centtal 
India and the Deccan and called ‘the Liiterpool of 
the East^ due to its busy markets, and Patehgarh 
the centre of trade with Awadh and western paits of 
the North’WeatLTn Provioces,™ The establishoicnt 
of the British rule and the opening up of new toutes 
and means of ttanspotf ruined these iinarts and reduced 
tbem Co the status of local empurJuniSu In their 
place marts Ute Kanpur, Agia, HatLras and Barciity 
apning upr AH this took place dating the period of. 
Our study. 

The bazars of Delbi were welTrcplcnishcd with 
conimodities of all kinds. The main bazar was the 
Chandni Chowk, the fashionable- market of the city.’^ 

^Dmmoivnd on Auguat 2.^^ CU Eattcit, Ck»m cniMl^aa^ 
ef Kuiuoua. vidf: Heuie^ FublLr PmcccdiDgi, ^jaL f'lD of 
Oeiobcr 6, 13+7. 

^Calcutta and Agta Oa^ituer, Vol. II, p. 130. 

"Rcjiort tif GiihinjCM dated Novemher 1?, (ff+h ^ide 
Hoa]f, PubJic PfOKcdEnf;!. No. 3of Jsimtary Ik42. 

"Calcutta and Ajtii Gazetteer, Vcl. 11, p. 130. 

"Cajcutta and A$ra GaactttcTj VoL. II, pp. 3^5-360. 

’^Raikcsi t^otci an the Norib-Western Rrovincti of 
India, *1- 

"Criooltc i Worth-Western PlravEncee ol ladi^, p. lii?- 

’'French : J oumal oF a ToUrj pp. 32-33. 
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Ddhi maiktts cajfitd (jriisk Erade Jn the products of 
Europe a!i weU aa of IndiSn Some Eutopeao cnanu- 
fjciurcs could be obtahTtd at very cheap tatea.® 
As fijt the Indian products, Delhi specialized in shzwJs 
and (eTFtllcry.a’ Banafas 'Wa? by faj: the tkhest city 
in the provl net and carikd on an citensive trade. 
"“'The class f>f tncrchanta is veiy numerous and comprises- 
nianv nf rhe richest capkalists of India” was a fitting 
inmaifk of Thoititon.*^ The main attidea of sale here 
Wri t "'dlk and Lrocadc&j commonly called 
whidi arc superb, but very espeusive^n*’ Sugar, 
salipctrc, ifidigci, opiu-m, embroidered cloth and 
^welk'Ty u ere the other articles of ttade at BaRaiaa.*t 
A spL^rbl feature of the Baoatas market vas that 
different goods u/ete soM in separate localities which 
specl.ilLzvtl in those articles,®^ The nutnber of mer¬ 
chants in Dannias was very large and most of them 
were i^cty wwlih^ capitalisM. Some of the richest 
people t>f I he country lived tlicrc“ The piospciity of 
the peffplc was indicaicd by the palatial houses, six or 
seven storeys high, on citbci side of the toads and 
strepti. The shops pteaented a very good show aqd 


^French : Journal of a Tout, 35-35., 

1 nndon i Narrative of a Jonrncy througfi India, p, 83; 
*•'rtifirntoo ; Gasettecr of the T-crrilorijca of the Eaat 
'IcdiB rjiirtipanv, Vof [, p. 352, 

*=1 L K, Fane : Five Ycara in India, Vol. I, p. 47, 

^''L'tiarciion : Gazccicer of ihc TerriSoricp of the East 
.lailia Clornpaity, Vol. X, p. 352. 

An O iliu^r z SketuhcE of India for Fif tiid e TraVEllert, 

p, 1^15. 

** i'hoirn iTjn : Gazetteer of the Testitoriei of the East 
India Coiupany, Vol. 1, p. 352. 
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impressed many an European triTclkr.*^ Agra was:- 
a matt for cotton of which a latgc quantity passed 
thiough this town to Calcutta^ Sait was even mote 
important an article of commerce that passed through 
Agra. It went from Sarabhar Lake in Rajputana 
through Agra to the Doab* as it could not be manufac¬ 
tured in the North-Wesiem PiovinccSr* Agra was jt 
macket fot sugar, drugs and metals also. The Kanpur 
markets wete full of Entopean, Chinese and Indian, 
commodities of all kinds. The Cantonment at this- 
place and that at Meemc absorbed large quantities- 
of European products.®’ Bateiliy had many shops 
trading in boraK and drugs,® while Banda ’was a mart 
fot cotton from Central India 

In the absence of good roads and means of 
tiansport trad* in the beginnieg of the Company^s- 
rule in this province ’was usually .restricted to local 
areas.” The result of excessive cost of transport was- 
that heavy goods could not move ftom place to 
place. Trade and conamcice developed in proportion 
to the impro’TemcnE in the means o-f transport. 

Officei-1 Sketches of India for FireBide Travellers,. 

p. 199. 

"Thornton : Gazcrtcer of the Terfiiorica of East India 
Gompany,. Vol, I, p. 3B- Commons, Fourth Report. 1852.^. 
Vol. XXVIII, Eird'il reply Co Q.ucnion No. £(S73. 

"Addnson ;■ Nortb’Western PtQvincea Gaaettest, Vol, Hi,. 

“Thorn ton ; Gazetteer of the TerritorEcs of East India 
Company* Vol. I, p. 261. 

- . ^Thorntc® : Ibid* p. 23a, 

"J.F. Watson; Plan for tn JnduatriflJ Survey of ladii*. 

p. ^ -i -.f . - 
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POPULATIOH AND TtTTNS 

The population of the. North-Westetn Provinces;” ■ 
TFis estimated in i8jj at souls o£ which 

were Hindus and 57^47^012 wete non- 
Hindus including Mofilims, Of the whole popuktEcm 
of the province t, 47,14,15j weie agriqultufists aTid- 
S4,7j^4j5 eatned thejr livelihocid through: uon- 
agticuirural activities. The mo&i populous dt^ in the 
province was Bansras which in 18 had a popula¬ 
tion of 6,j0,000'*'^ According to Piinsep ^^Rcligion 
is the staple irticl* of corutnerce through which the 
holy dty (Banaras) ftouii&hes and is enriched,® There 
wcicin i>S29 about mosques and j000 temples 
in the city. The second most populous dty was 
Delhi, the population of which was not precisely 
known ‘*but is computed at upwards of i,oSi^ooo*‘»®' 
Its roads were wide and very clean® Mathura' also 
was a large city. An interesting fact noted about it 
by Landon was: ‘^'It abounds with Brahtaaiis^ hullaj 
peacocks and nioiikaysAgra was a large' 
dty with a population of about do,cjod, but was not 
aa prosperous or growing as Banaras and Delhi, 'The 
CantonTnetit of Agra was large and opcoj well planned 
ajid orderly,® Mcctut was a ■ Jafge, clean, w^cU- 

“Lord*, Report from CotnmJttce, '1852-53. Vol. XXXIIJ, 
Append w Cj pp, 147-H3. 

**Farie : Fist YeatB in India, Vol. 1, p- Id, 

“Ptinaep t AalaiEc Rflfacafehe^, Vnl. XVII, p. 13, 
*‘Lan<Ion : Narradve of a Jourjjicy Thraualt Indii, p. 83^ 
"Ibid, p. 02, 

"Ibid, p, 7?. 

' "Ibid, pp. 75 . 7 $, 
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atrrttigtd and n^alrtiy dtj with a apadous Cantoti- 
Ghaziput was ooiiddfired to be ^*one of the 
most salubiioiis of the Hotth-Wescern 

■provinces. 


Banking 

Sk banhs catilcd on bafthing operationa in the 
North-Western PiovinceSr They wered™ 


Bank 

Headquariers 

Agra and United Service Bank 

Agra 

North-Wes tern Bank 

Meerut 

Delhi Bank 

i:>lhi 

Sinda Bank 

Simla 

.Kauput Bank 

Kanpui 

Banaras Bank 

Banaras 


All of them wetc established between July iHqi and 
August 1845:, The capital a.t the oommencesnerLt of 
these bants j7^oQjQcx 3; the paid up capiiat 

•oil July at RSu ^uthorjaed' capital 

on July i» at Rs. i*6JjJo,qoo, while the flrvcntge 
deposit in these banks was Rs. j 

Besides these bants there were a large nombci 
of local money-lenders, bankers and shroffs. Machuta 

i^Landon 1 iVarrattvt ef a Jcmrrtcy ThrO-ugll India, p. gg,. 

’ ^■’^Laurence : Sis Yeans in the North-p. 69. 

tio JJnsJiby on Stptrnibfr 25, lfl4T, ifidc 
Home, Pmblie Proceedings;, No, 5 of June 3, 18^&- 

^“Report for Third Q,uarl<r 1346, vide Homs, Miscelia- 
nfious Records, No, 2 of 1847^ VoJuoie 3(ji, 
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lud 3 . vety famous and tkh banlter, Lakshmi Chaod 
Sethj ’whbfflL the Timaj of London designated as 'the 
Rothschild of India' in icfcrcnce to the great op-ium 
case^t«>t He was the richest batikfit in India and had 
about Rg, aojoojooo in the Company's papers at 
Calcutta^ He was a jeweller atio^ The fate of in¬ 
terest charged ftoru different hottowcia depended upon 
tbcii social status and economic position. Rich people 
could get money at six per cent intexeat^ while the 
poor had io pay as high an interest as 3j per cent.™ 
Money changing was done by shrotfs^* also, who wete 
known as gellete of old coins. 

Rural Life 

The Norih-'Wcstcjn IPtoviticea was an agriculmral 
area and much of the economic life of the people 
depended upon their land and ita cultivation. The 
Indian village waa ahnost entirely a se]RsaflS,cient unit 
■and had very Utile contacts with the outside world. 
Most of the needs of the people of the village were 
satisfied locally ; it gtew its own food, m^jde its own 
iiBpleun cnts^ wove its own doth for daily recjiaitetocnts, 
nnouided hs Own domestic utensils and depended on 
the outside world only for a little of salt and spices 
and some jewellery and fine doth for festive occa¬ 
sions,^'^ The majority of the attisaos were aemints 

^■^Landon t Narridve of a Journey Thraaek India, 

pp. BO^au 

■ Eden ^ Up die Cowntry, p. 351. 

n^Fanc i Five Ycam in India, VoL I, p, 67, 

^'^bbeteon : Report on the Censtuof the Pnojab (188tj), 

p. IS. 
zG 
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of the village who hid eithet their own plots of knd 
which they held spmedmes rent-free and sometimes at 
a reduced tent^ ot received a fixed portion of the pro- 
diice of the soil frOiD every cultivator of the village. 
Id exchange, they rendered their setvices to the village 
people free of charge thioughoiit the year. Besides 
these artisans, there vrexe a few whose services were 
not requited regularly and hence they were not village 
servants ► Weavers, goldsmiths and bctcl-scllers be¬ 
longed to this class and served the people on payment- 
All occupations were hereditiry. Competition, had no 
place in such in economic set-up* and, therefore* 
there was no incentive to progress or change and 
iraprovement.i™ 

Conclusion 

The actual necessities of life were cheap and the 
cost of living was low, Fanny Parks tells ns of a 
dinner patty in which eight guests were cntej;ta!ned 
by aj servants. At one time she tells us of her havliag 
j4 servants, while at another place she informs us that 
57 servsutfr coat iejo rupees per month.Coolies and 
bahngi Cartiers charged seventeen rupees per head for 
carrying a doU from Agra to Bombay, and had to 
come hack without a return cargo.^''® Laurence, who 
was in this part of the country during >854-16^0* gives 
the rates of some articles of daily use : ^*A pound of 

“s-An Enquiry into tbE EcoHOmic CoDdEtiori cf itic ■ 
Aerlcuttural and inSbouring CJajgcj in tbc IVunth-Wcfftem. 
?n>vincca and Oudh (IBfia), pp. 24-2S. 

'•^•Fapay Parti, vide Ceocke t Things Indian* p. 415. 

“SMjptura : ^’ram JS?cw Ytirt to Delhi, op, cit. 
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good mutton costs ooly ont anno* i pound of table 
cicc half an antia» two hen^a cgga one quartet acnaj 
a acer of pure fresh milk one anna, a pound of butler 
four arniMj a pound of dsh one anna, ^ seer of potatoes 
half ■anna,*^!''^ The culttvatoc could purchase both the 
plough and the oJten for ten rupees,^'* Even during 
the famine of 1037-56^ prices do not seem to have been 
prohibitive. At Agra, a woman's dothes of ordinaiy 
matctkl cost eleven annas plus tailoring, and the com¬ 
plete dress of a man co&t seven annas. 


^^^Laurcoce : V'San in the North-West, pp. 

Wynne : Sltctchea of India, p. 93. 
“*Rcport of the Agra Relief Society^ p. 13, 



EPILOGUE 


ViPhen pcac« testored in the co^nirj afJCF ±he 
suppression of the Great Rebehionio iSje^tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India, was taken over by Queen "Victoria from 
the East India Company by Act ii & ii Viet, io6 
of Parliament, The Company's rule was formally 
wound up when Lord Canning (now Viceroy) visited 
Agia in iBSo and tmld a grand darbar in the provincial 
Capital* which was attended hy the chiefs of Rajputuna 
and Central India, Tours of this province by succes- 
elvt Viceroys and datbars at Agra, beegme a normal 
ftauirc; Lord Elgin visited the province and held a 
darbat at Agra in Six' John Lawrence in iS<S6j 

Lord Lansdownc in 1690 and Elgin II in tS^j. Agn 
was visited by the Duke of Edinburgh, second son of 
Victoria, in 1&70, while in January when Sir John 
Sttachey was the Lieutenant-Governor, the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VII, vished the town. 

The Government changed its attitude towards 
the Bengal Army after the Rebellion- Not-with-stand¬ 
ing its name, the Bengal Army was upto rSjy recruited 
mainly from the Brahman and the Rajput population, of 
the North-Western Provinces and Awadh. On the 
restoration of the peace, a new military set-up was 
established. The Gurkbaa from Nepal and the Sikha 
from the Punjab replaced the Brahmans and the Rajputs 
of the North-Western Provinces and Awadh. More¬ 
over, a great change was introduced irj the proportion 
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of British and Indian sol dices. Xo this rcorganiied 
army was eatrnaetd the defence of Bengal, Awadh, 
Agta and the Punjab upto i^oj, when the old coni' 
mands were given up and divisional comiDands 
instituted. 

In accordance with Regulation XX lof iSjj, the 
provindal Government had tried to estahliah contact^ 
with the village eommunities and ignore che landlords. 
The same procedure was adopted io Awadh when that 
State was taken over fiom its last ruler, Wajid All 
Shah^ in i8jiS. Qaims of most of che kndiotds were 
Ignored and peasant-propdetorship established. This 
was mainly responsible for the Rebellion in Awadh 
which a] most assumed the form of a national rising 
there. The Government uitjmitely realised it^ mistake 
and decided to find a via-medui. The Government of 
India wrote to the Secretary of State in Novembei 
T&59 : “The maintenance of a landed aristocracy in 
India, where it caiists^ is atj object of such importance 
that we may well afford to saocifioc to it something of 
a system which, while it has increased the indcpeodcncc 
and protected the rights of the cultivators of the *oiJ, 
has led to the exhaustion or decay of the old nobility.'* 
This txpiains the two different land, systems in the two 
patts of the North-Western Provinces Ln the second 
half of the cdnetEenth century. 

When the Sadr Coutts at Agra were abohshed, 
a High Court for the North-Western Provinces was 
established at the capital, with both civil and ciiminfll 
judsdietton, as a tejnlt of Act 14 & aj Vict, c. 104 
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passed by Parliament. Tbe High Court consisted of a 
Chief Justice and five puisne Judges. The Judges of 
the H^h Court 'were appointed by die Crown, while 
the Lieu tenant-Go vetnoc had tht authority O'f appoint¬ 
ing Distritt Judges. 

Tlie capital of the province was shifted from 
Agra to Allahabad in iS^B^ and offices were transfer ted 
to the new capital by the end of that yeat. The High 
Court, hnwETer, could shift to AUaiabad Lu. May 

In r 975 a separate departcaent of Land Records 
and Agriculture was created in the Norch-'Western 
Provinces when Sit John Strachey was the Lieutenant- 
Goveirsor. The new department aimed at constant 
and regular correction of the village records, and an 
efficient land tevenue administration, 

Awadh had been partklly amalgamated with the 
North-Western Piovinces in and ^'differences in 

the revenue and judicial systems of the two provinces” 
were allowed to exist. They were finally united into 
one province in iSyy when the two offices of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
and the Chief Comftnissioner of Awadh were placed 
under one person, called Lieu tenanC-Governor of the 
teorganlaed North-Western Provinces, Awadh, thus, 
lost its separate identity in 1&77. 

The Province had no separate Legislative Council 
upto ; all laws fot the Province had to be passed 
by the ViccToy-in-Countl]. . In iBfiS the Province was 
given a Legislative Council to help the Lieutenant- 
Governoj b his legislative work. 
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In 1^1 I^iTid Cuison cjeattd on the Tu'eatem 
frontiers of our country a new province named hdottb- 
Wc 5 tern Frontier Piovince, with n view to defendiDg 
the cemntTy from all possible eKteroal danj^ers as also 
to solve the tribal question. In order to avoid oonfu- 
sion from the similarity of names between the nev? 
province and the earlier North-Westcro Provinces, oar 
Province was renamed as the United Provioces o£ Agia 
and Awadh, At the ticite of its rc-ChrisLcning the 
urea and population of the prorvinoc were as follows :— 


Territory 

Area in sq. 
miles 

1 

Population 

British India 

10,97,901 

23,20,72,831 

United Provinces of 
Agra and Awadh 

ljC 7 , 7 (S 4 

4 , 76 i 9 i* 7 flx 

Agra 

831I9S 

'' MS .5 8,705 

Awadh 




Of 4176^91,000 people in the United ProvinccSj appro- 
xiinately 2,46!, 17,000 were males and 2^30,75^000 ^ire 
females. On the basis of community, 4106,91,000 wecc 
Hindus and about 70,00,000 Muharmuadans, Rightly 
did a cootem potary writer say i “No other Indian 
province, wi tli the exception of Bengal, is so thictiy 
peopled,'* 

The United Provinces had many big cities. Of 
the two component parts, the Agri Province contri¬ 
buted Bmaras (population 1,091000), Kanpur (x,97jOO0i)r 
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Agra (ijSS^ooo), Allahabad (i,71,om) aod 
(i,iS,&oo); A’wadh bid two hig cities—.Lucktiow' 
(2^64,000) and Faizabad (7^,00*). Manj? ups and downs 
came in the fcutunes of these cities during the past 
fiftj'-five years. 

The United Provinces bad 4ft diatcitts, each with 
an aTctagc area of 1,500 to a^ood square miles. These 
foity-cigh: districts were grouped into nine Divifiions, 
each under a Commissioner. 

From Luckoow became the de eipital 
of the United Provinces when the Council was shifted 
to that town from Allahabad. Allahabad had of late 
become the centre of the activities of the Indian 
Kadcjiil Congress* being the home of the Nehru 
family. The Govetoment thought it more diplomatic 
to change its own capital in order to ivoid the 
embarassment caused by the public criticism of its 
polities. The Govemmenf offices shifted one by One 
to the new capital, bur no dedaradon was made to 
this eficct. 

The above set-up continued upto 1947 when the 
country became independent after the British had 
quitted the country. In 1950 the Congress Govern¬ 
ment gave the province anew name* the Uttar Pradesh, 
Agra city, however, never regained the importance it 
enjoyed ia the past—prcnving the truth of one of its- 
UeutenanL-Governors' remark; ^'There is temptation 
at Agra to live more in the past than in the present.*'" 
For some time Agra was reduced to the status of a 
district hcidquiriers, but quite recently it has again 
been made the Commissioner's hcadquarteta, 
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